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THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


No. I. 


ALTHOUGH translations, or rather 
paraphrases, of certain minor poems 
by Schiller have been by no means 
rare amongst us, we possess as yet 
no complete version into English of 
that exquisite collection, upon which 
rests not the least popular nor the 
least durable part of the great Ger- 
man’s fame. It is now proposed to 
supply a desideratum long felt in 
England, not only by the cultivators 
of German literature, but by those 
unacquainted with the original, and 
curious to obtain some glimpses of a 
genius, whose influence upon the in- 
tellect of Europe has been so pervad- 
ing and profound. We therefore com- 
mence, in this number, an entire and 
complete TRANSLATION OF ALL THE 
Poems oF ScHILLER, (the dramas ex- 
cepted,) with the hope that, when con- 
cluded, the merit of the original may 
obtain for the translation more than a 
fugitive interest; and that, until at 
least a poet worthier of Schiller may 
apply himself to the same task, our 
version may take its place amongst 
those volumes which communicate 
the mind of one country to the study 
and emulation of another. Our first 
purpose, in this attempt, is to adhere 
to the original with as strict fidelity 
as the necessity of translating poetry 
into poetry will permit. And with 
but very rare exceptions, we have 
adopted, for this object, the only ge- 
neral rule which can guarantee the 
reader from the most common vice of 
translators ; viz. that of weakening 
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by diffusion, or marring by over orna- 
ment, the conciseness and simplicity 
of the author in his own language. 
The rule we refer to is that of trans- 
lating line by line, and of assigning 
to each poem the same number of 
verses as contents the idea in the 
native German. 

The minor poems of Schiller are 
as various in metre ‘as in subject; we 
have sought generally to adhere to 
the essential form and spirit of his 
rhythm, though we have exercised a 
discretionary power in such trifling 
deviations, as seemed to us warranted 
not only by differences in the laws of 
our construction, but by the usages fa- 
miliarized to the ear and to the taste. 
The boldest and most frequent variation 
we have allowed ourselves is, when 
we have been condemned to grapple 
with the long rhymeless German 
verse, in which such poems as * Der 
Spaziergang,”’ (The Walk)—“ Pom- 
peii und Herkulanum,” &c., (Pompeii 
and Herculaneum)—are composed, to 
the rhythm of which we have no me- 
lodious analogy in our own languages 
and in this portion of our task we 
have, therefore, considered ourselves 
free to choose at will among our 
own metres, according to the spirit 
and nature of the several poems so 
constructed in the original ; generally, 
for example, in the lighter pieces we 
have employed the easy flow of 
the lengthened ballad-rhyme—in the 
graver, the more stately pomp of the 
heroic, with a certain license as to 
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the stated periods for the recurrence 
of the rhyme. 

It is not our intention to preface 
our attempt by any detailed criticism 
of the genius exhibited by Schiller in 
his minor poems. Their astonishing 
variety, their profound beauty of 
thought, leave them without other 
rival than Goethe in the German; and 
they are far better adapted than those 
of Goethe to secure the popular ad- 
miration and sympathy of England. 
For they are very rarely obscure— 
their philosophy is not subtle and 
wire-drawn—the art which conceives 
and moulds them is essentially warm 
andliving. Though veiled in a more 
ornate and learned dress, the Man’s 
Heart beats under them as strongly 
and as loudly as in the verse of Burns. 
It is right, however, so far to prepare 
the reader for the peculiar attributes 
of this noble writer, as to state, that, 
in common with all poets of the 
highest order, his style is completely 
opposed to the Euphuism which of 
late years has crept in amongst us, 
and seems to excite so perverse a 
spirit of emulation in our younger 
poets. There are no affected cox- 
combries of expression; no quaint 
puerilities of conceit ; no lawless dis- 
regard to the old-established usages 
which demand from a poet an har- 
monious line and a clear thought. In 
his richness, Schiller is simple; in his 
simplicity, he is not vulgar; in his 
sentiment, he is manly; in his philo- 
sophy, he is broad and large. But it 
is principally in his versatile and 
affluent command over all the re- 
sources of his art; his complete mas- 
tership of the lyre—from the glowing 
ode to the homely ballad; from the 
passionate love-song to the musing 
elegy; all various, yet all stamped by 
one original and peculiar individuality 
of emotion and thought, of inspira- 
tion and of manner—that the supe- 
riority and extent of his genius is to 
be traced and recognized. He is, 
therefore, one of those poets of whom 
you must read many poems before 
you can quite appreciate the excel- 
lence of one. He is not, like Racine, 
a poet of smooth lines, that flatter the 
ear and leave the intellect barren; 
nor like Shelley, a poet of glittering 
passages, which startle for a page 
- and fatigue through a volume ; but 
his power is great enough to be at 
ease ; and his muse marches on the 
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broad way to the human heart or the 
immortal soul, without waiting for 
the procession of flutes and haut- 
boys, and without tricking her calm 
and healthful beauty in the foil and 
tinsel of a Bartholomew rope-dancer. 
In the ordinary editions of Schiller, 
his poems (as his other works) are 
marshalled into three chronological 
divisions. We have not thought it 
necessary or advisable to adhere to 
this formal arrangement. Our ob- 
ject at present is, in these anti-poetic 
days, to enlist the interest of as wide 
a circle as may feel inclined to exa- 
mine, even through an inadequate 
translation, the grounds upon which, 
no less solidly than on the basis of his 
dramas, is built the renown of so in- 
contestable a poet ; and, for this pur- 
pose, we have judged it best to begin 
with the more popular pieces to be 
found in the Third Division. If that 
interest be once excited, the reader 
will be more willing, perhaps more 
able, to examine those differences in 
style and thought which years and 
study produced—as the irregular fire 
of the Robbers ” expanded into the 
steady splendour of the ‘ Wallen- 
stein.” Schiller is more wild, more 
forced and exaggerated, more what, 
at the close of the last century, we 
should have called German, in his 
earlier poems ; more simple, natural, 
condensed, and, what our national 
vanity longs to say, more English, in 
his latter. 

With these few remarks—not in- 
tended for the erudite German scholar, 
but for the plain English reader, with 
a full conviction of the difficulty of 
our task, and a hope that we shall 
find the most indulgence from those 
most competent to detect our faults— 
we now commence the undertaking 
that they preface. Well satisfied, 
indeed, should we be, if, while opening 
a new region of generous thoughts 
and high aspirations to the eyes of 
youth, those who have been recently 
preferring the paint and paste of the 
Pseudo- Muse to the hardy bloom and 
chastened splendour of the True, may 
discover how little of conceit and of 
prettiness, of lack-a-daisacal baby- 
isms meant for simplicity, of weari- 
some obscurity meant for grandeur, 
go to the composition of a poet whom— 
not the cant of cliques and critics—but 
the Heart of Man and the Voice of 
Time proclaim to be really creat, 
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SCHILLER’S POEMS. 


Tue Diver, a BALLAD. 


Tue original of the story on which Schiller has founded this ballad, match- 
less perhaps for the power and grandeur of its descriptions, is to be found in 
Kircher. 


‘“‘ Oh, where is the knight or the squire so bold, 
As to dive to the howling charybdis below ?— 
I cast in the whirlpool a goblet of gold, 
And o’er it already the dark waters flow ; 
Whoever to me may the goblet bring, 
Shall have for his guerdon that gift of his king.” 


He spoke, and the cup from the terrible steep, 
That, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 
Of the endless and measureless world of the deep, 
Swirl’d into the maélstrom that madden’d the surge. 
** And where is the diver so stout to go— 
I ask ye again—to the deep below?” 


And the knights and the squires that gather’d around, 
Stood silent—and fix’d on the ocean their eyes ; 
They look’d on the dismal and savage profound, 
And the peril chill’d back every thought of the prize. 
And thrice spoke the monarch—** The cup to win, 
Is there never a wight who will venture in?” 


And all as before heard in silence the king— 

Till a youth with an aspect unfearing but gentle, 
"Mid the tremulous squires—stept out from the ring, 
Unbuckling his girdle, and doffing his mantle ; 
And the murmuring crowd as they parted asunder, 

On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 


As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
One glance on the gulf of that merciless main ; 
Lo! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 
Casts roaringly up the charybdis again ; 
And, as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Rushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloom. 


And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commix’d and contending ; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending. 
And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 
Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 


And at last there lay open the desolate realm! 

Through the breakers that whiten’d the waste of the swell, 
Dark—dark yawn’d a cleft in the midst of the whelm, 

The path to the heart of that fathomless hell. es 
Round and round whirl’d the waves—deep and deeper still driven, 
Like a gorge thro’ the mountainous main thunder-riven ! 


The youth gave his trust to his Maker! . Before 
That path through the riven abyss closed again— 
Hark! a shriek from the crowd rang aloft from the shore, 
And, behold! he is whirl’d in the grasp of the main! 
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And o’ex, him the breakers mysteriously roll’d, 
And the giant-mouth closed on the swimmer so bold, 


O’er the surface grim silence lay dark and profound, 
But the deep from below murmur’d hollow and fell ; 
And the crowd, as it shudder’d, lamented alond— 
** Gallant youth—noble heart—fare-thee-well, fare-thee- well !” 
And still ever deepening that wail as of woe, 
More hollow the gulf sent its howl from below. 


If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling, 
And ery, ‘* Who may find it shall win it, and wear ;” 
God’s wot, though the prize were the crown of a king— 
A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. 
For never did lips of the living reveal, 
What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 


O many a ship, to that breast grappled fast, 

Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave ; 
Again, crash’d together the keel and the mast, 

To be seen, toss’d aloft in the glee of the wave.— 
Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer, 
Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 


And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commix’d and contending ; 3, 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending ; 
And as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Rushes roaringly forth from the heart of the gloom. 


And, lo! from the heart of that far. floating gloom,* 
What gleams on the darkness so swanlike and white? 

Lo! an arm and a neck, glancing up from the tomb !— 
They battle—the Man’s with the Element’s might. 

It is he—it is he !—in his left hand behold, 

As a sign—as a joy !—shines the goblet of gold! 


And he breathéd deep, and he breathéd long, 
And he greeted the heavenly delight of the day. 
They gaze on each other—they shout as they throng— 
«*« He lives—lo the ocean has render’d its prey ! 
And out of the grave where the Hell began, 
His valour has rescued the living man!” 


And he comes, with the crowd in their clamour and glee, 
And the goblet his daring has won from the water, 
He lifts to the king as he sinks on his knee ;— 
And the king from her maidens has beckon’d his daughter— 
And he bade her the wine to his cupbearer bring, 
And thus spake the Diver—“ Long life to the king! 


«‘ Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 
The air and the sky that to mortals are given! 
May the horror below never more find a voice— 
Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of Heaven! 
Never more—never more may he lift from the mirror, 
The Veil which is woven with Nicur and with Terror! 








* The same rhyme as the preceding line in the original. 
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“ Quick-brightening like lightning—it tore me along, 
Down, down, till the gush of a torrent at play, 
In the rocks of its wilderness caught me—and strong 
As the wings of an eagle, it whirl’d me away. 
Vain, vain was my struggle—the circle had won me, 
Round and round in its dance, the wild element spun me. 


s¢ And I eali’d on my God, and my God heard my prayer, 
In the strength of my need, in the gasp of my breath— 
And show’d me a crag that rose up from the lair, 
And I clung to it, trembling—and baffled the death ! 
And, safe in the perils around me, behold 
On the spikes of the coral the goblet of gold. 


“ Below, at the foot of that precipice drear, 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless obscure ! 
A Silence of Horror that slept on the ear, 

That the eye more appall’d might the Horror endure! 
Salamander—snake—dragon—vast reptiles that dwell 
In the deep—coil’d about the grim jaws of their hell. 


‘¢ Dark-crawl’d—glided dark the unspeakable swarms, 
Like masses unshapen, made life hideously— 

Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms—. 
Here the Hammer-fish darken’d the dark of the sea— 

And with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 

Went the terrible Shark—the Hyena of Ocean. 


“‘ There I hung, and the awe gather'd icily o’er me, 
So far from the earth, where man’s help there was none! 
The One Human Thing, with the Goblins before me— 
Alone—in a loneness so ghastly—atone! 
Fathom-deep from man’s eye in the speechless profound, 
With the death of the Main and the Monsters around. 


«¢ Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 
A hundred-limb’d creature caught sight of its prey, 
And darted—O God! from the far-flaming bough 
Of the coral, I swept on the horrible way ; 
And it seized me, the wave with its wrath and its roar, 
It seized me to save—King, the danger is o'er!” 


On the youth gazed the monarch, and marvel’d—quoth he, 
‘«¢ Bold Diver, the goblet I promised is thine, 

And this ring will I give, a fresh guerdon to thee, 
Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine ; 

If thou’lt bring me fresh tidings, and venture again, 

To say what lies hid in the innermost main?” 


Then outspake the daughter in tender emotion, 

«* Ah! father, my father, what more can there rest? 
Enough of this sport with the pitiless ocean— 

He has served thee as none would, thyself hast confest. 
If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of desire, 
Be your knights not, at least, put to shame by the squire!” 


The king seized the goblet—he swung it on high, 

And whirling, it fell in the roar of the tide ; 
«¢ But bring back that goblet again to my eye, 

And I'll hold thee the dearest that rides by my side. 
And thine arms shall embrace as thy bride, 1 decree, 
The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for thee.” 
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In his heart, as he listen’d, there leapt the wild joy— 
And the hope and the love through his eyes spoke in fire, 
On that bloom, on that blush, gazed, delighted, the boy ; 
The maiden—she faints at the feet of her sire ! 
Here the guerdon divine, there the danger beneath ; 
He resolves !—To the strife with the life and the death ! 


They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell ; 
Their coming the thunder-sound heralds along! 

Fond eyes yet are tracking the spot where he fell— 
They come, the wild waters in tumult and throng, 

Roaring up to the cliff—roaring back as before, 

But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore. 


Notr.—The art of Schiller in the composition of ballads is very peculiar. 
He usually goes at once into the interest of his story, and adopts the simple 
and level style; sometimes, as in “ Fridolin, or, the Message to the Forge,” 
familiar almost to homeliness, though never debased to puerility. But in nearly 
all his ballads he selects a subject that admits some striking and single picture, 
which only a great poet could conceive and execute, and which, more by ideas 
than words, elevates the ballad to a height not attained by the early masters 
of that most difficult class of narrative. For instance, the description of the 
storm in “ Hero and Leander”—the Catholic ritual in “ Fridolin”—the ex- 
quisite portrait of the Hermit gazing on the convent-lattice, in the ‘* Knight 
of Toggenburg”—the representation of the Furies in ** The Cranes of Iby- 
cus,” &c. But in this surpassing ballad he is not contented with the single 
** purple patch” in the woven tissue ; he bestows equal labour dpon the two 
descriptions—that of the external fury of the charybdis, and that of the 
horrors of the unseen abyss. Yet neither of them are episodical, but strictly 
grow out of the subject. Elaborate as they are, they cannot be considered 
accessories, but essentials. 





Tue Grove, a TALE 


Before his lion-couirt, 
To see the grisly sport, 
Sate the king! 
Beside him group’d his princely peers, 
And dames aloft, in circling tiers, 
Wreath’d round their blooming ring. 
King Francis, where he sate, 
Raised a finger—yawn’d the gate; 
And, slow from his repose, 
A tion goes ! 
Dumbly he gazed around 
The foe-encircled ground ; 
And with a lazy gape, 
He stretch’d his lordly shape, 
And shook his careless mane, 
And—laid him down again ! 


A finger raised the king— 
And nimbly have the guard 
A second gate unbarr’d ; 
Forth, with a rushing spring, 
A TIGER sprung! 
Wildly the wild one yell’d 
When the lion he beheld ; 
And, bristling at the look, 
With his tail his sides he strook, 
And roll’d his rabid tongue ; 
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In many a wary ring, 
He swept round the forest king, 
With a fell and rattling sound, 
And, laid him on the ground, 
Grommelling ! 
The king raised his finger; then 
Leap’d two LEoparDs from the den 
With a bound; 
And boldly bounded they, 
Where the crouching tiger lay 
Terrible! 
And he griped the beasts in his deadly hold ; 
In the grim embrace they grappled and roll’d ; 
Rose the lion with a roar! 
And stood the strife before ; 
And the wild-cats on the spot, 
From the blood-thirst, wroth and hot, 
Halted still ! 


Now from the balcony above, 
A snowy hand let fall a glove 
Midway between the beasts of prey, 
Lion and tiger; there it lay, 

The winsome lady’s glove ! 


Fair Cunigonde said, with a lip of scorn, 

To the knight DeLorces—* If the love you have sworn 
Were as gallant and leal as you boast it to be, 

I might ask you to bring back that glove to me!” 


The knight left the place where the lady sate ; 
The knight he has pass’d thro’ the fearful gate ; 
The lion and tiger he stoop’d above, 

And his fingers have closed on the lady’s glove! 


All shuddering and stunn’d, they beheld him there— 
The noble knights and the ladies fair ; 

But loud was the joy and the praise the while 

He bore back the glove with his tranquil smile! 


With a tendet look in her softening eyes, 

That promised reward to his warmest sighs, 

Fair Cunigonde rose her knight to grace. 

He toss’d the glove in the lady’s face! 

“* Nay, spare me the guerdon, at least,” quoth he ; 
And he left for ever that fair ladye ! 





Tue Kwicut ov TocGcenrurs. 


“ Sir Knight! the love that sisters feel, 
Could that content, is thine ; 

The love thy heart would fain reveal, 
Has only pain for mine! 

I calmly still would see thee go, 
And calmly welcome thee! 

The silent tears thine eyelids know, 
Are language strange to me.” 


He heard her speak ; his lips supprest 
The bitter thoughts that bleed ; 
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He rose—he clasp’d her to his breast, 
And sprang upon his steed. 

“‘ Up, liegemen, up!—thro’ Swisserland!”’ 
The word awakes the brave! 

The cross abreast—the holy band 
Shall seek the Saviour’s grave. 


High deeds for many a Christian knight 
Achieved a hero’s fame ; 

As glittering thro’ the foremost fight, 
Their dancing plumage came. 

Yet, most of all, one name of fear 
Appall’d the Moslem foe, 

Alas, in fame the heart can ne’er 
Its heaviness forego! 


One weary Tear he sought to bear, 
What then he might no more, 

Away from her—what rest was there ? 
He left the holy shore. 

He hail’d a ship on Joppa’s strand, 
Sails hoist and breezes fair ; 

Away once more to that dear land 
In which she breathes the air. 


And now the pilgrim paused in fear 
Before the castle gate, 

Dark roll'd upon the pilgrim’s ear 
The thunder-words of fate. 

* To her thou seek’st but yester-eve 
The solemn veil was given, 

Content the world for God to leave, 
She lives—the bride of heaven!” 


So left he then for evermore 
His father’s proud abode, 
And ne’er the knightly harness wore, 
Nor knightly steed bestrode. 
Below his castle-crownéd height, 
Unknown, he sate him down, 
And, for the warrior’s armour, dight 
The hermit’s hairy gown. 


A lonely hut he built him there, 
Her dwelling-place in view, 

Where still the cloister glisten'd fair 
The dusky lindens through. 

From morn, in that unwitness’d place, 
Till starry evening shone, 

Mute, yet with hope upon his face, 
The hermit sate alone. 


And hour by hour, as magic-bound, 
Her casement watch’d afar, 

Until he heard, with feeble sound, 
Her lJattice-bolt unbar. 

There upwards still his look was cast, 
Until her image, pale 

And angel-mild, the while it past, 
Bow'd meekly towards the vale. 


Then laid he down, the vigil o’er, 
Consoled, perchance, awhile, 
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To greet, in quiet joy, once more 
The morning’s early smile. 

He sate—the days, the seasons fly— 
He sate, and gazed afar, 

And watch’d—if sad, without a sigh— 
To hear that lattice-bar. 


There upward still the look was cast, 
Until her image, pale 

And angel-mild, the while it past, 
Bow'd meekly towards the vale. 

So sate he on that lonely spot 
The morn that was his last, 

And still the look, where life was not, 
Was towards the casement cast. 





THE SECRET. 


And not a word by her was spoken ; 
For many a listener’s ear was by, 
But sweetly was the silence broken, 
For eye could well interpret eye. 
Soft to thy hush’d pavilion stealing, 
Thou fair, far-spreading Beech, I glide, 
Thy favouring veil my form concealing, 
And all the garish world denied. 


From far, with dull, unquiet clamour, 
Labours the vex’d and busy day, 
And, through the hum, the sullen hammer 
Comes heaving down its heavy way. 
Thus man pursues his weary calling, 
And wrings the hard life from the sky, 
While happiness unseen is falling 
Down from God’s bosom silently. 


How men can miss the enchanted treasures 
-By faithful love in calm possest! 

They but profane the holy pleasures 
Whose souls the pleasures have not blest. 

Ah, Bliss the earth cannot inherit ! 
No!—Thou must chase her as a prey, 

And, ere the life can pall the spirit, 
Surprise, or seize her on the way. 


Soft, upon tiptoe, comes she greeting, 
Thro’ silent night she loves to stray, 

A nymph, that fades to air, if meeting 
One gaze her mysteries to betray. 

Roll round us, roll, thou softest river, 
Thy broad’ning stream, a barrier given, 

And guard with threat’ning waves for ever 
This one Jast Heritage of Heaven! 
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Tue EXPEctTATION. 


Nore.—In Schiller, the eight long lines that conclude each stanza of this 
charming love-poem, instead of rhyming alternately as in the translation, 
chime to the tune of Byron’s Don Juan—six lines rhyming with each other, 
and the two last forming a separate couplet. In other respects the translation, 
it is hoped, is sufficiently close and literal. 


Hear I the creaking gate unclose ’ 
The gleaming latch uplifted ? 

? Twas but the wind that, whirring, rose 
Amidst the poplars drifted. 


Adorn thyself, thou green leaf-bce wering roof, 
Destined the bright one’s presence to receive, 
For her, a shadowy palace-hall aloof 
With holy Night, thy boughs familiar weave. 
And ye sweet flatteries of the delicate air, 
Will ye not sport her rosy cheek around, 
When their light weight the tender feet shall bear, 
When Beauty comes to Passion’s trysting-ground ? 


What through the copse so swiftly crept— 
The copse that rustles near ? 

The bird that through the branches swept 
Upon the wings of fear! 


Day, quench thy torch! come, ghost-like from on high, 
With thy loved Silence, come, thou haunting Eve, 
Broaden below thy web of purple dye, 
Which lulled boughs mysterious round us weave. 
For love’s delight vouchsafing listeners none, 
The froward witness of the light will flee ; 
Hesper alone, the rosy Silent One, 
Down-glancing, may our sweet Familiar be! 


What murmur in the distance spoke, 
And like a whisper died ? 

“Twas but the swan that gently broke 
In rings the silver tide ! 


Soft to my ear there comes a music-flow ; 
In gleesome murmur glides the waterfall ; 
To Zephyr’s kiss the flowers are bending low ; 
Through life goes joy, exchanging joy with all. ° 
Tempt to the touch the grapes—the blushing fruit,” 
Voluptuous swelling from the leaves that hide ; 
And drinking fever from my cheek, the mute 
Air sleeps all liquid in the Odour- Tide! 


Hark! through the alley hear I now 
A footfall? Comes the maiden ? 

*T was but the fruit slid from the bough, 
With its own richness laden. 


The lustrous eyes of Day declining, close 
In sweetest death. His torch extinct; and lo, 
The sainted Twilight, from her still repose, 
Extends the chalice mortal to his glow. 





* The Peach, 
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The bright face of the moon is still and lone, 
Melts in vast masses the world silently ; 

Slides from each charm the slowly-loosening zone ; 
And round all beauty, veilless, roves the eye. 


What yonder seems to glimmer? 
Her white robe’s glancing hues ?— 

The column’s silent shimmer 
Athwart the darksome yews! 


O, longing heart, no more delight upbuoy'd 
Let the sweet airy image thee befool! 

The arms that would embrace her clasp the void: 
This feverish breast no happy shade can cool. 


_ O, waft her here, mine own beloved one ! 


Let but my hand her hand, the tender, feel— 
The very shadow of her robe alone! 
So into life the idle dream shall steal! 


As glide from heaven, when least we ween, 
The rosy hours of bliss, 

All gently came the maid, unseen :— 
He waked beneath her kiss! 





Tue Poet To nis Friends. 


Friends, fairer times have been 

(Who can deny ?) than we ourselves have seen ; 

And an old race of more majestic worth. 

Were history silent on the past, in sooth, 

A thousand stones would witness of the truth 
Which men disbury from the womb of earth. 

Yet they are gone and vanish’d. Time devours 
The giant relics of that race of might ; 

WE LivE, we Live: To us the breathing hours. 
Who lives—is in the right ! 


Suns are of happier ray 
Than where, not ill, we while our life away, 
If the far-wandering traveller speaks aright ; 
But much which Nature hath to us denied 
Hath not kind Art, the genial friend, supplied, 
And our hearts warm’d beneath her mother-light ! 
Tho’ native not beneath our winters keen, 
Or bays or myrtle—for our mountain-shrines 
And hardy brows, their lusty garlands green 
Weave the thick-clustering vines. 


Well may proud hearts take pleasure 
Where change four worlds their intermingled treasure, 
And Trade’s great pomp the wanderer may behold, 
Where the rich Thames a thousand sails unfurl'd 
Or seek or leave—the market of the world— 
And throned in splendour sits the Earth-god, Gold. 
But never, in the mire of troubled streams, 
Swell’d by wild torrents from the mountain’s breast, 
But in the still wave’s mirror, the soft beams 
Of happy sunshine rest. 
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Prouder and more elate 2 
Then we o’ the North, beside the angel’s gate 
The beggar basking views eternal Rome! 
Round to his gaze bright-swarming beauties given, 
And, holy in the heaven, a second heaven, 

The world’s large wonder, hangs St Peter’s Dome. 

But Rome in all her glory is a grave, 
The Past, that ghost of power, alone is hers, 

Strew’d by the green Hours, where the young leaves wave 
Breathes all the life that stirs! 


Elsewhere are nobler things 
Than to our souls our scant existence brings : 
The New beneath the sun hath never been, 
And see we still the great of every age 
Pass in their solemn silence from the stage, 
As Time’s vast drama shifts the phantom scene. 
Life but repeats itself—all stale and worn ; 
Sweet Phantasy alone is young for ever; 
What ne’er and nowhere on this earth is born 
Alone grows aged never. 


Eveninc. (From A Picture.) 


Sink, shining god—tired Nature halts; and parch’d 
Earth needs the dews ; adown the welkin arch’'d 
Falter thy languid steeds— 
Sink in thy ocean halls! 
Who beckons from the crystal waves unto thee ? 
Knows not thy heart the smiles of love that woo thee ?— 
Quicken the homeward steeds ! 
The silver Thetis calls ! 


Swift to her arms he springs! and with the bridle 
Young Eros toys—the gladdening steeds (as idle 
The guideless chariot rests) 
The cool wave bend above. 
And Night, with gentle step and melancholy, 
Breathes low through heaven; with her comes Love the holy— 
Pheebus the lover rests.— 
Be all life rest and love. 





Tuer Loneine. 


From out this dim and gloomy hollow, 
Where hang the cold clouds heavily, 
Could I but gain the clue te follow, 
How blessed would the journey be! 
Aloft I see a fair dominion, 
Through time and change all vernal still ; 
But where the power, and what the pinion, 
To gain the ever-blooming hill? 


Afar I hear their music ringing— 
The lulling sounds of heaven’s repose, 

And the light gales are downward bringing e 
The sweets of flowers the mountain knows. 

I see the fruits, all golden-glowing, 
Beckon the glossy leaves between, 
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And o’er the blooms that there are blowing 
Nor blight nor winter’s wrath hath been. 


To suns that shine for ever, yonder, 
O’er fields that fade not, sweet to flee! 
The very winds that there may wander, 
How healing must their breathing be! 
But lo, between us rolls a river— 
A death in every billow raves ; 
I feel the soul within me shiver 
To gaze upon the gloomy waves. 


A rocking boat mine eyes discover, 
But, woe is me, the pilot fails! 
In, boldly in—undaunted over! 
And trust the life that swells the sails! 
Thou must believe, and thou must venture, 
In fearless faith thy safety dwells ; 
By miracles alone men enter 
The glorious Land of Miracles! 





Tue Dance. 


See how like lightest waves at play, the airy dancers fleet ; 

And scarcely feels the floor the wings of those harmonious feet. 
Oh, are they flying shadows from their native forms set free ? 

Or phantoms in the fairy ring that summer moonbeams see? 

As, by the gentle zephyr blown, some light mist flees in air, 

As skiffs that skim adown the tide, when silver waves are fair, 

So sports the docile footstep to the heave of that sweet measure, 
As music wafts the form aloft at its melodious pleasure. 

Now breaking through the woven chain of the entangled dance, 
From where the ranks the thickest press, a bolder pair advance, 
The path they leave behind them lost—wide opes the path beyond, 
The way unfolds or closes up as by a magic wand. 

See now; they vanish from the gaze in wild confusion blended ; 
Ah, in sweet chaos whirl'd again, that gentle world is ended! 
No!—disentangled glides the knot, the gay disorder ranges— 

The only system ruling here, a grace that ever changes. 

For aye destroy’d—for aye renew'd, whirls on that faircreation ; 
And yet one peaceful law can still pervade in each mutation. 

And what can to the reeling maze breathe harmony and vigour, 
And give an order and repose to every gliding figure? 

That each a ruler to himself doth but himself obey, 

Yet through the hurrying course still keeps his own appointed way. 
What, would’st thou know? It is in truth the Mighty Metopy, 

A Power that reigns in every step, how wild so e’er it be. 

That with the measure and the tune, as with a golden rein, 

Can tame the bounding strength to grace, the swift desire restrain. 
And comes THE worLp’s wide harmony in vain upon thine ears ? 
The stream of music borne aloft from yonder choral spheres ? 
And feel’st thou not the measure which Eternal Nature keeps? 
The whirling Dance for ever held in yonder azure deeps? 

The suns that wheel in varying maze ?— Tat music thou discernest ? 
No! Thou canst honour that in sport which thou forgett’st in earnest ? 


Nore.—This poem is very characteristic of the noble ease with which Schiller 
often #oves to surprise the reader, by the sudden introduction of matter for 
the loftiest reflection, in the midst of the most familiar subjects. What can 
be more accurate and happy than the poet’s description of the national dance, 
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as if such description were his only object—the outpouring, as it were, of a 
young gallant, intoxicated by the music, and dizzy with the waltz? Suddenly 
and imperceptibly, the reader finds himself elevated from a trivial scene. He 
is borne upward to the harmony of the spheres. He bows before the great 
law of the universe—the young gallant is transformed into the mighty teacher ; 
and this without one hard conceit—without one touch of pedantry. It is but 
a flash of light; and where glowed the playful picture, shines the solemn 
moral. 


Tue SHarinc of THE Eartu. 


‘¢ Take the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
To men—* for its masters I mean you, 

«: Earth’s fief to your use shall for ever be given, 
So share it like brothers between you.” 


Ho! man, how thy portion thou carvest! 
Old and young have alike their desire ; 
The Husbandman seizes the harvest — 
Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squire. 


The Merchant his warehouse is locking— 
The Abbot is choosing his wine— 

Cries the Monarch, the thoroughfares blocking, 
«¢ Every toll for the passage is mine?” 


All too late, when the sharing was over, 
Comes the Poet— He came from afar— 

Nothing left can the laggard discover, 
Not an inch but its owners there are. 


‘* Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 
For the son who best loves thee alone!” 
Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 
As he fell at the Thundercr’s throne. 


« In the land of the dreams if abiding,” 
Quoth the God—*“ Canst thou murmur at mE. 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing ? 
s¢] was,” saidthe Poet, “ sy THEE! 


‘«* Mine eye by thy glory was captured— 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss, 
Pardon him whom ¢hy world had enraptured— 
He has lost all possession in this!” 


«* What to do?” said the God—“ Earth is given ! 
Field, forest, and market and all!— 
What say you to quarters in Heaven? 
We’ll admit you whenever you call!” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY READING. 


A PsycuoLocicat Curiosiry CoMMUNICATED By A County Macistrate. 


Tue event recorded in the follow- 
ing pages is inexplicable on any of 
the theories usually resorted to in 
cases of a similar nature. I am not 
in the slightest degree of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind; I farm my own 
land; I am churchwarden of our 
parish ; fifty years of age, and weigh 
fourteen stone. My memory is far 
from good. There has been no 
instance of somnambulism in my 
family, except during the last Ox- 
ford vacation, when my eldest boy 
was observed by his mother walking 
sound asleep, but with his eyes open, 
towards the maid-servant’s room. He 
had apparently not gone to bed, but 
must have fallen asleep with his 
clothes on. On my wife’s getting a 
new maid, there was no recurrence of 
Frederick’s complaint; so it would not 
be fair to consider that solitary in- 
stance as a proof that such a tend- 
ency is in the family. I generally 
sleep as if for a wager, and, in short, 
I find it utterly impossible to account 
for the astonishing incident I am now 
about to narrate. I will begin with 
the beginning, and relate every thing 
exactly as it occurred; and then the 
reader will be able to form his own 
judgment. 

On Monday, the 8th of August, 
1842, I dined at six o’clock. I ate 
two slices of salmon, three platefuls of 
boiled mutton, some veal curry, a leg 
and wing of a fowl, (rather tough,) a 
little maccaroni, and some apple 
dumpling. About a pint of sherry 
was all I drank; besides a tumbler 
or two of Guinness’s porter with my 
cheese. There were, at least, two 
glasses of port left in the decanter 
about eight o’clock when I joined the 
ladies in the drawing-room. I sat 
down in the large chair near the south 
window, andin a few minutes felt my 
eyes gradually closing in spite of my 
utmost efforts to keep them open. It 
was like taking a peep into a ka- 
leidoscope; for in that brief glance 
(while my eyes were shut) I saw a 
confused mass of bright and beautiful 
things—but of which I could see 
nothing very connectedly—the frag- 
ments of dreams that had been broken 
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off, and now formed themselves into 
very curious combinations. A slap 
on the shoulder recalled me to my- 
self, and my restoration was perfected 
by the voice of my wife reminding 
me, rather sharply, that I had taken 
no notice of the family of my good 
friend our rector, who had walked 
across from the parsonage and had 
been in the room some minutes. 
More pleasant people it is impossible 
to imagine; but as I have known 
them all from childhood my apologies 
were easily made, and in a short time 
we were all seated round the tea-table, 
laughing and talking as usual. The 
rector himself had joined us; and, 
while the young ones were dilating on 
subjects that have very little interest 
for sedate old boys with sons and 
daughters of twenty-one, I entered 
into a discussion, in an under tone, on 
the present state of our parochial 
prospects. We discoursed of high- 
ways, poor-rates, church-rates, Pusey- 
ism, dissent, the state of crime, the 
distress of the country, and the regis- 
tration court; I am particular in 
mentioning the subjects of our con- 
versation, in order to show that what 
followed on that memorable evening 
had no connexion with the train of 
thought to which I had continued steady 
all night. The young ladies sang— 
but the sweet tones of Emma M— 
had no effect in turning us from the very 
prosaic contemplation in which we 
were engaged. It soothed and soften- 
ed us, perhaps, without our knowing 
it—for I even doubt whether we were 
conscious that she was at the piano; 
but of this, at all events, I am sure, 
that neither of us attended in the 
slightest degree to her performance, 
and had no idea whether she was 
‘‘ wishing she wasa fairy,” or begging 
some person unknown to “teach her 
to forget.” Emma’s songs could 
therefore have no effect, direct or 
indirect, on the incidents of that 
night. I was told afterwards by one 
of the party, that they had been en- 
gaged in an argument about the for- 
mation of a book society, and that 
considerable indignation was expressed 
against a worthy neighbour of ours 
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for having protested against the ad- 


mission of any of the recent novels. 
He had stuck out boldly for the fine 
old romances of the ghost-and-dagger 
school—being of opinion that a ruined 
town inhabited by owls and vampyres 
was a less dangerous place for young 
ladies of a susceptible turn of mind, 
than the boudoirs in Grosvenor 
Square and the masquerades of Al- 
macks, to which they were admitted 
in the fashionable stories of the present 
day. But alithis, I solemnly declare, 
must have passed while M 
and I were going over the affairs of 
the parish, as I have already stated ; 
for I am not conscious of having heard 
a syliable of the young people's con- 
versation. About ten o'clock there 
was a universal calling for cloaks and 
bonnets; I walked with the party to 
the foot of the garden and let them 
out by the private door; I then took 
a turn or two in the broad gravel 
walk, enjoying the effects of the moon- 
light on the stems of the dark cedars 
near the hedge of the orchard ; and 
after about half an-hour of the ad- 
vertisements in the Times, I took my 
bed candle and walked quietly and 
sleepily to my room—and now com. 
mences the extraordinary part of my 
narrative. 

In my dressing-room is a large 
tall-backed oak arm-chair, which is 
thought a good specimen of the 
Gothic carving of Grindling Gibbons. 
Though furnished with cushions, and 
nicely stuffed at the sides and back, 
it is more looked upon as an orna- 
mental part of the room than as a 
portion of the furniture. I am not 
aware of haying sat in it before; but 
on this occasion, whether it had been 
moved from its usual position at the 
wall, or from some impulse for which 
I cannot account, I sat down on it, 
and, before proceeding to undress, ad- 
mired the beautiful helmets and shields 
with which the arms of it are orna- 
mented. The room is of panneled 
oak, and is therefore very insuffi- 
ciently lighted with a single candle; 
and, moreover, the candle was at that 
moment on the dressing table-near the 
window, at some distance from where 
Isat; and it is probable that fatigue 
and the sombreness of the chamber 
combined to throw me into a sleep; 
for I can recollect nothing more. 
My wife, however, was alarmed by a 
very loud snoring, and, on opening 
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the door, saw me in a profound state of 
repose, from which ail her efforts were 
insufficient to awake me. She sent 
for my two eldest girls; and, as if I 
had only waited for a fit audience, it 
appears that I began to speak in a 
clear and sonorous voice, and without 
the slightest hesitation. My daugh- 
ters, for a moment, were rendered in- 
capable of any exertion by their sur- 
prise at my very unexpected proceed- 
ings; but in a few moments they 
recovered their self-possession, and 
flying towards a writing-desk, which 
was open on one of the tables, they 
took down, word for word, the whole 
of my oration. On seeing it the fol- 
lowing morning, I could not be per- 
suaded of the reality of what they 
told me; but I have now no reason 
to doubt the facts, as they are stated 
by all the members of my family. 
The language has no resemblance to 
my usual style of composition, which, 
hitherto, has been strictly limited to 
letters of business, and as little of 
them as possible ; nor have the thoughts 
the slightest connexion with my com- 
mon subjects of contemplation or 
course of reading, which is principally 
devoted to the Quarterly Review, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and the Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture. Tread no 
novels, and can’t understand poetry ; 
but I have gained two prizes for 
turnips, and was only beat by Lord 
Spencer in the feeding of sheep. 
With these few preliminary remarks, 
I proceed to lay before the reader the 
manuscript of my daughters, only 
assuring him that they adhered most 
strictly to the very words I used. 
They have added nothing; and, as 
far as possible, omitted nothing. It 
appears I kept my eyes shut the 
whole time. I held forth my right 
arm at full length, and began as 
follows— 


The slanting rays of the fast-de- 
clining sun illuminated with sombre 
light the shadows cast by the project- 
ing masses of the Appenines across 
a deep mountain gorge, whose recesses 
were more intensely darkened by the 
groves of dark pine-trees, interspersed 
with the wild oaks, which give such 
an enchanting richness to the land- 
scapes of Italy. .An eagle, poised 
high in air, bore far up on its bright 
and dazzling wings the full glow of 
sunshine, and seemed like a sapphire 
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fixed in the deep blue firmament 
above, through which came faintly, 
one by one, the pale stars of evening, 
and mingled their feeble light with 
the expiring glories of the great orb 


of day. There was no moving ob- 
ject to diversify the scene. Earth 
lay calm in the now deepening sha- 
dows, and heaven looked meekly 
down; a faintly whispering breeze 
played mournfully among the cedar 
tops. It was an evening fitted to 
call forth the fondest aspirations of 
the human heart. Suddenly the deep 
silence was broken by the rushing of 
wheels over the flinty road ; and, emer- 
ging from the gloomy depths of the 
mountain gorge, a carriage was 
whirled with resistless impetuosity. 
The horses, with wildly-gazing eyes, 
and manes floating on the air, rushed 
forward uncontrolled ; for the seat of 
the driver was empty, and the reins 
hung in tangled masses about their 
feet. Piercing the heavy sounds of 
the chariot wheels, and audible above 
the thundering of the horses’ hoofs, 
re-echoed from the granite sides of the 
pass through which they were hurry- 
ing, rose a faint scream—a white 
handkerchief was visibly waved to 
and fro from the window, as if in- 
tended for a signal of distress—but 
the screams grew gradually fainter 
and fainter, and in a short time the 
handkerchief was withdrawn. Mean- 
time the four terrified horses con- 
tinued their career, till at a winding 
of the valley they dashed against a 
chestnut tree, which fortunately de- 
tached it from the traces, and left the 
infuriated animals to plunge their 
desperate way adown the steep sides 
of the precipice that formed one 
boundary of the narrow road. Crash. 
ing through bushes in their fall, and 
rebounding from rock to rock, the 
noble steeds struggled madly to dash 
their feet into the soil and stop their 
downward course—but all in vain. 
With nostrils wide distended, and 
blood pouring from every limb, they 
toiled and wrestled with their fate. 
The deep abyss swallowed them up; 
and the wild vulture, scenting his 
carrion from afar, floated madly down- 
ward from the topmost peak of the 
mountain, from which he had been a 
spectator of their fate. His talons 
were fixed in the still quivering flank 
of one of the horses, which turned its 
dying eyes in terror on its ruthless 
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destroyer ; but, with a hoarse croak, 
the vulture darted his beak into the 
maddened charger’s side, and a mo- 
ment of fearful agony put an end to 
its woes for ever, 

The carriage, which had been ar- 
rested by the projecting trunk of the 
chestnut, was broken into several 
pieces by the shock. Low sounds, as 
if of a person in a troubled dream, 
were now heard to issue from the 
portion of it which still held together; 
and gradually the inarticulate sounds 
shaped themselves into words, and a 
soft sweet voice repeated several times, 
**‘ Giannetta! Giannetta! where art 
thou?” The fair sufferer seemed 
scarcely eighteen years of age. Her 
long raven black hair lay in wild 
clusters over her pallid cheeks, like 
night upon a lily; and the silken 
lashes that veiled her still closed eyes 
were black and glossy as the raven’s 
wing. Her slim and graceful figure 
was enveloped in a mantle of black 
Genoa velvet of the richest texture; 
and her elegantly- formed foot was pro- 
tected by richly-coloured silk stockings 
and white satin shoes. ‘* Giannettal” 
she said, “art thou killed?” but no 
answer was returned. She opened 
her eyes timidly, as if afraid to disco- 
ver the full misery of her situation ; 
and closed them again, convulsively 
exclaiming—** Holy Virgin! I am - 
alone.” After a few minutes’ relapse 
into her former state, she rapidly 
sprang up, leapt down from the seat, 
and gazed round her. Night had be- 
gun suddenly to close in; and in the 
distance the low growl of an advan- 
cing thunder-storm was heard. The 
landscape had become more shadowy 
beneath the approaching tempest, and 
the depths of the ravine, over which 
she was standing, were from time to 
time illuminated by fitful flashes of the 
electric fluid. Holy mother! what 
a fearful night!” exclaimed Fedorina, 
clasping her hands: “but Giannetta 
and Pardomo are sure to pursue the 
carriage: they will follow the course 
the wild horses ran along, and will 
overtake me ere it be quite dark. I 
will go and meet them.” 

Giannetta was the waiting-woman 
of Fedorina, and Pardomo was her 
male attendant. At the village in 
which they had stopped to ehange 
horses, while the domestics were busy 
in hurrying the people of the inn, the 
chargers, who had not yet been loosed 
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from their harness, had been alarmed 
by some cause or other, and had 
galloped forward till arrested in the 
dreadful manner we have described. 

Fedorina, wrapping her mantle 
closely round her, and taking in her 
hand a small bundle of wearing ap- 
parel, started forward; but in the 
darkness of the night, and the agita- 
tion of her spirits, she proceeded in 
the opposite direction from that which 
she intended, and strained her eyes 
amid the increasing darkness in look- 
ing for her attendants. She paused 
every now and then to listen, but 
nothing met her ear but the distant 
booming of the thunder among the 
hills, and the wild rush of the wind, 
which, in fits and starts, made itself 
heard among the pines. Fatigue at 
last combined with terror and anxiety 
to exhaust her strength. She was 
just on the point of resigning herself 
to her fate in despair, when, through 
a deep vista of the mountain-path, 
she saw alight. Hope renewed her 
strength, and she hurried forward, 
muttering a prayer of thanksgiving to 
her patron saint, and sank exhausted 
on the threshold of a hermitage. It 
was a narrow cell, carved out of the 
solid rock, and its rude recesses were 
illumined by the trembling light of 
one solitary taper. A crucifix stood 
against the wall, and Fedorina was 
creeping towards it to tell her beads, 
when, on a small table near the candle, 
she discovered a rosary and an illumi- 
nated black-letter missal. Joyfully 
she gazed on the hallowed objects, 
when she was startled by hearing a 
voice which proceeded from the inner 
part of the cell, to which the light 
could not penetrate. She half raised 
herself to listen, and caught indistinct- 
ly the following words :—“ Stranger, 
whoever thou art, approach, and hear 
the last words of Father Geronymo.” 
There was something in the tones of 
the voice that did not seem altogether 
unknown to her. She slipt noiselessly 
to the spot from which the voice pro- 
ceeded, and on a low pallet on the 
ground she recognized a human 
figure in the extremity of weakness. 

«¢ Father,” she said, ‘‘ can a helpless 
female be of any use to you in your 
sad condition ?” 

«* Ha! that voice!" exclaimed the 
hermit: “say—say, who art thou? 
speak! Ihave butafew minutes tolive.” 


“IT am Fedorina, the daughter of 
the Count Viterbo.” 

‘* Mysterious Heaven !”’ replied the 
dying man; “ and doest thou not re- 
cognize me, lady? Theobaldo, the 
monk —the confessor of thy lady 
mother? Oh!”—Here some pang 
seemed to overcome him, but whether 
from mental or bodily suffering it was 
impossible to say. 

«¢ Rememberest thou not the Baron 
di Birndello ?”? continued the hermit, 
too ill to observe the start with which 
the name was received by the listening 
auditor. ** When death had dissolved 
your mother’s marriage with the Count 
Viterbo, the noblest of the land con- 
tended for her favour. She refused 
the most tempting offers, and poured 
her whole affection on the young 
Baron di Birndello.” 

** My mother!” exclaimed Fedori- 
na: ‘impossible !’’ 


“ He resisted her offers; he de- . 


spised the rank and wealth she was 
able and willing to bestow on him, for 
his affections were otherwise engaged, 
though I know not the object of his 
love.” 

Fedorina breathed more freely, and 
raised her eyes in thankfulness, 

«‘ But his coldness only added fresh 
impetuosity to the passion of the 
Countess Viterbo. She gave way to 
the ungovernable fury of her love, 
and ”—— Here the voice of the her- 
mit died away. 

«* And what? Oh, keep me not in 
suspense!”’exclaimed Fedorina: ** what 
did she do?” 

*¢I know not,” continued the her- 
mit after a pause; “ I knew that her 
temper was inexorable, and I pressed 
her to be more open in her revelations, 
but she guarded her secret even at the 
confessional. At last, a year ago, the 
young Baron di Birndello suddenly 
disappeared. A woman whose love 
has been spurned is capable of any 
extent of cruelty in her revenge.” 

«‘ Blessed St Antonio!” cried Fe- 
dorina, “what dost thou think was 
his fate ?” 

** She had a castle in a remote part 
of the country ; strange rumours got 
abroad of troops of horsemen, in the 
countess’s livery, being seen on the 
borders of her Appenine estates. I 
left Viterbo in hopes of discovering 
his prison, if he is indeed imprisoned ; 
but all my enquiries are vain, From 
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every thing I can hear, I fear the 
worst, and that she has ”— 

Oh, say on—tell me all!’% ex- 
claimed Fedorina, clasping her hands: 


“let me know the worst. You think 
she—oh, I tremble to say the word— 
she murd——but no! no! she cannot 
have been so base.” She kneeled be- 
side the pallet of the hermit, and urged 
him to finish his eventful story, but 
her attempts were useless. The 
exertion had been too much for his 
strength, and after a few feeble efforts 
to clear his throat, he laid his head 
back on his pillow, and after three 
loud groans expired. Exhausted by 
all she had undergone, Fedorina fell 
senseless on the body of the deceased. 
Loud thunder roared around; lurid 
flashes of lightning glanced fitfully 
across the mouth of the cavern, and 
the rain fell in torrents on the roof. 
The taper was burned out, and when 
consciousness returned to the hapless 
maiden, she was in impenetrable dark- 
ness, while the elemental war seemed 
to shake the old hermitage to ‘its foun- 
dation. 

The grey faint streaks of dawn 
broke on the disturbed slumbers of 
the terrified Fedorina. The light, 
feebly struggling through the still 
stormy clouds, cast a dismal hue on 
the interior of the cave. She waken- 
ed, and for a time was unconscious of 
her position; but the jagged walls, the 
oaken crucifix, the table and the 
rosary, recalled her to a knowledge 
of the events of the preceding day. 
She gazed on the features of the her- 
mit as he layin a state of calm which 
she found it difficult to believe to be 
indeed death, and not a profound 
sleep, and her heart sank within her 
as she thought on the utter loneliness 
of her situation. Nor was the infor- 
mation the dying father Geronymo 
had contributed, fitted to soothe her 
agitated mind—a murder, and of such 
a dreadful nature—to be perpetrated 
by a female hand, and that hand her 
mother’s! ’T was almost too much for 
her reason to support; but in reliance 
on the assistance of St Antonio, and 
the purity of her own heart, she de- 
termined to continue the pursuit which 
the hermit had begun, and penetrate 
the mystery that shrouded the young 
baron’s fate. Brought up together 
from infancy—for Birndello was the 
ward of her father—it is not surpri- 
sing that their hearts were united in a 
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mutual flame. Formed with every 
grace of body, and endowed with 
every ornament of mind, the youth- 
ful lovers adored each other, and were 
the admiration of every one who be- 
held them. The death of the Count 
Viterbo interrupted their dreams of 
happiness. The Countess interposed 
her power; and in the agony of a 
wounded spirit, Fedorina, who was en- 
dowed with the immense possessions 
of her aunt, left the paternal home 
which had been the witness of her 
happiest years—of her opening affec- 
tions—and of their untimely blight; 
and, accompanied solely by the domes- 
tics we have mentioned at the com- 
mencement of our tale, had begun 
her journey to one of her largest pro- 
perties in the vicinity of Lombardy. 
The meeting with the hermit, whom 
she recognised as having for many 
years been the confessor at her fa- 
ther’s castle, turned the tide of her 
thoughts into other channels. She 
had loved her father—she had feared 
her mother—and now rose in her 
heart the determination to revenge 
the murder of her lover; if, as her 
fears too vividly suggested to her, the 
dagger of her imperious mother was 
actually steeped in Birndello’s blood. 
As she revolved her future plans, her 
self-reliance gradually returned, and 
ere the sun had reached his mid-day 
throne, and poured a flood of splen- 
dour over the landscape, freshened by 
the storms of the night, she had taken 
her resolution. She doffed her fe- 
minine apparel, and encased her de- 
licate form in the rough serge dress 
and coarse garments of father Ger- 
onymo. With careful hands she dug 
a grave for his inanimate remains at 
the side of the hermitage, and with 
some difficulty conveyed his attenua- 
ted corse to its last resting-place. 
With tears and prayers for the repose 
of his spiric, she spread the earth upon 
his tomb, and then returned to the 
cave to meditate on what he had told 
her ere he died. A spring which 
murmured at one side of her dwelling- 
place, supplied her with its liquid 
beverage, and in a small cupboard she 
discovered a copious supply of bread 
and vegetables, along with a consi- 
derable quantity of the common 
cheese of that neighbourhood. These 
provisions had probably been laid in 
by the provident cares of the hermit 
before his illness, or had been sup- 
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plied by the piety and charity of the 
surrounding peasatits. However it 
was, she thankéd St Antonio for 
the gift, and ate of the bourties of 
providence with a grateful mind. Re- 
fteshed by her meal, she lifted the 
guitar with which the hermit appear- 
ed to have soothed his solitude, and 
touching its strings in the most me- 
lancholy manner, she sang in a voice 
of exquisite sweetness the following 
hymn :— 


« When through the purple depths of air, 
The ocean’s rolling wave, 

Tempestuous sorrows doom’d to care, 

To rise in hope, in grief to dare— 
Antonio save! Antonio save! 


“ When terrof in its mirky gloom, 
Unused the soul to cheer, 

Parts from the wonder of its doom— 

Shines like a sunbeam on its tomb— 
Antonio hear! Antonio hear! 


*¢ Oh! when the spirit wildly free, 
Where hatred’s lute is dumb, 

Shrinks from the misery to be, 

And like a dove returns to thee— 
Antonio come! Antonio come!” 


The last notes had scarcely died 
away, when her quick ear caught the 
sound of steps at the entrance of the 
cave. The guitar was immediately 
laid aside—the hood of the mantle 
drawn close forward over her face; 
and she had only time to seat herself 
in a dark part of the grotto, when the 
intruder entered. He was a tall, dark- 
eyed man, dressed as a huntsman; his 
short sword at his side, and carbine 
swung over his shoulder, showed that 
he was armed in defence of his mas- 
ter’s game. 

** Give you good-day,” he said to 
the fictitious hermit, lifting his large 
broad-brimmed hat for a moment— 
«‘ T expected to see thee as usual at 
the mouth of the cave.” 

Fedorina made some indistinct an- 
swer in a feigned voice, in which 
“age” and “sickness” were the 
ouly words that seemed to have been 
perceived. 

* Tilness!” said the man ; “ by our 
Lady of Grief, ‘tis a pity thou’rt ill at 
the present time, just when thy ghostly 
help is most needed.” 

“In what way can I be useful?” 
enquired Fedorina. 

“© Come to the castle as the bell 
strikes seven to-night—but stay, thou 
hast never visited the castle—hast 
thou ?” 

Fedorina answered in the negative. 


* Then ‘tis easy to give thee direc- 
tions how to find it. At two hundred 
yards’edistance in the wood, thou wilt 
discover a waterfall — ascend the 
stream for half-a-mile, and in a moun- 
tain gorge on the left; the castle gates 
will be before thee.” 

** But wherefore am I required P— 
I seldom leave my home—I am un- 


. used to such exertion.” 


‘* > Twill do thee good, holy father ; 
and if thou wilt enquire at the buttery 
hatch for Pietro Manzoni, thou wilt 
not be displeased with thine entertain- 
ment—fail not at the hour I have 
mentioned, for great events depend on 
thy punctuality. As for me, I hate 
blood flowing without the blessing of 
the priest.” 

** Blood! Gracious Madonna of 
Miserecordia!” exclaimed Fedorina— 
but checking herself, she added in her 
assumed voice, ** Be it so, my son— 
I will not fail thee—farewell, and 
benedicite !"’ 

‘* Fare thee well, my good Gerony- 
mo,” replied the huntsman, not heed- 
ing her agitation, and retired from the 
cave. 

** Blood! blood!” she repeated to 
herself when again left alone—* holy 
Antonio, for what trials am I reserv- 
ed? My visiter looks fierce and bold 
but not cruel—Oh! what is the busi- 
ness for which I am required? And 
how am I to comfort myself?” These 
meditations occupied her till it was 
time to proceed on her journey ; and, 
breathing a prayer for the assistance 
of St Antonio and all saints, she 
seized the walking- staff of the deceas- 
ed father Geronymo, and walked 
tremblingly from her cell. She di- 
rected her course as she had been 
instructed by the huntsman, and fol- 
lowing the small brook upwards, she 
arrived in a short time at the castle 
gates. It seemed an old building, 
which had been suffered in many places 
to go to decay. The turrets were 
grey with age, the moat of the draw- 
bridge was dry, and through the iron 
railings she saw that the outward 
courtyard was covered with grass. 
Every thing around her gave it the 
appearance of desertion and desola- 
tion ; and it was only when she saw an 
aged porter advance towards the gate 
with a bunch of massive keys at his 
girdle, in answer to her summons, that 
she could persuade herself the mansion 
was inhabited. 

‘* Holy father!” said the porter, 
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throwing open the wicket, ‘it rejoices 
me to see you in this castle, which for 
so many years has been unblest with 
a reverend visiter.” 

“Is there then no holy man in this 
house?” enquired Fedorina. 

«* None—for I can’t believe” —here 
the porter paused, and looked anxious- 
ly round to see that no one could 
overhear him—‘ I cannot believe 
that Father Anselmo isa son of Mother 
Church.” 

** No! he lives here?—why then 
am I sent for ?” 

« That you will learn erelong— 
but for this Father Anselmo I have my 
suspicions,” added the porter, leading 
the way under a low archway. “ His 
hand, I take it, is readier for his sword- 
handle than his breviary; his only 
crucifix is the hilt of his dagger—a 
fearful man, a fearful man!’ The 
porter would apparently have gone on 
in his communications, if he had not 
been interrupted by a voice in the dark 
passage into which they had entered. 

*¢ Babbling fool!” it said, ‘* con- 
duct the priest where thou art order- 
ed, and be silent.” 

‘“‘ Ha! pardon, holy father, good 
Father Anselmo—I was but telling 
this holy man that—that—the night 
was cold.” 

Another indignant exclamation of 
*¢ fool” was the only reply to the ter- 
rified old man’s prevarication, and the 
cowled figure of a tall dark man stalk- 
ed hurriedly past the pair. 

**Tamadead man,” said the old 

orter—* that was Father Anselmo— 
e heard what I said. Oh! Lama 
dead man !”’ 

“ Fear not,” said Fedorina, wishing 
to comfort her companion, although 
greatly alarmed herself—‘‘ No evil 
will befall you from the enmity of a 
holy priest.” 

** Of an incarnate fiend,” replied 
the porter in a low tone—and con- 
tinued his way without uttering an- 
other word. 

‘¢ Whither do you guide me?” en- 
quired Fedorina, who perceived that 
they had now left the main body of 
the castle, and were walking towards 
a dark tower, of which the upper por- 
tion was in ruins, and all overgrown 
with ivy. 

« To the donjon cells,” replied the 
porter. “I will wait for thee at the 
door, and conduct thee out again to 
her when thy task is done.” 





** What task is mine?” asked Fedo- 
rina anxiously. 

“ That in truth I know not,” said 
the porter, “ but ‘twill be a short 
shrift, I guess ; for the voice of Father 
Anselmo portended mischief near. 
But here is the gate,” he added, tak- 
ing one of the keys and applying it to 
an immense iron-bound door in the 
centre of the tower. ‘ Descend forty 
steps, and you will find yourself in a 
gallery—go boldly forward with this 
lantern in your hand, and return to 
me here.” 

Fedorina took the lantern, and 
breathing an orison to her guardian 
protectors, she began to descend the 
steps. The walls were damp with 
dew, and, asshe descended deeper, 
the horrors of the scene increased. 
Toads, newts, and venomous reptiles, 
awakened at the light, to which they 
were unaccustomed; and bats flew 
round and round in incredible num- 
bers, gibbering and screaming as they 
rushed out from the dark recesses of 
the subterranean caverns. Fedorina, 
nevertheless, boldly pursued her way, 
and was startled when she heard a 
feeble voice issuing from the corner of 
the dungeon, and saying, 

«‘ Tempt me no more, base woman 
—your threats and promises are equal« 
ly in vain! But ha! what is this— 
you have sent me a priest; then Iknow 
that you have relented at last, and art 
going to let death put an end to my 
sufferings. Welcome, holy man! I 
hail your coming as a harbinger of a 
release from pain!" 

«* And art thou prepared to die?” 
said Fedorina, lifting her lantern so 
as to throw the light on the counte- 
nance of the prisoner. A face met her 
view, squalid and pale—the eyes were 
glaring, and the cheeks attenuated to 
the utmost degree of thinness ; long 
masses of hair fell over the counte- 
nance, and mingled with the clotted 
beard that rolled over the breast. It 
was a dreadful sight, and Fedorina 
shuddered as she looked. 

‘‘ Prepared to die?” replied the 
prisoner ; “ seest thou my face? this 
dungeon? this wasted body? these 
miserable eyes? and ask me if I am 
prepared to live. Oh, had it not been 
for one prevailing wish, one absorbing, 
burning, overmastering desire, these 
hollows shouldlong ago havere-echoed 
my last sighs! Itis revenge! the one 
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through all the countless ages during 
which 1 have been immured. Re- 
venge! the feast of gods!—ha, ha, 
ha!"—and, in a paroxysm of excite- 
ment, the prisoner threw himself back 
on the ground, from which he had 
half arisen. Fedorina was shocked 
and terrified. 

« Calm yourself, my son,” she said 
soothingly ; for she feared that in- 
sanity was mixed with the vehemence 
of the prisoner’s words. ** You should 
banish such sinful thoughts. You 
know not at what hour you may be 
called upon to die.” 

«“ Hear me, holy father! ere you 
ask me to be calm. I loved and was 
beloved by the fairest, the noblest, the 
purest ; but hush! of that dread secret 
let me say no more. Sufficient that I 
was deceived—that in absence she 
forgot me—that she yielded to the 
entreaties of another—that at thealtar, 
in vowing herself to another, she 
trampled on her truth and on my 
soul! Yes! my soul withered from 
the hour I heard of her apostasy ; aud 
even from this wretched prison—with 
these emaciated hands held up—with 
this trembling voice, I curse her !— 
Ah! no, no! I curse her not. Holy 
father! hast thou no balm for a tor- 
tured heart like mine? She was de- 
ceived!—she was not false; and her 
foes and mine shall not tear from me 
the last consolation that remains—the 
belief that she loves me still.” 

Fedorina was afilicted with the 
agony of the prisoner’s grief, and re- 
mained silent when he had ceased to 
speak. 

“* Sir priest,” said a harsh voice in 
a whisper at her ear, “ methinks thou 
art slow in executing thy task. Take 
his confession—shrive him, and bes 
gone.” 

Fedorina looked at the person who 
addressed her. It was a tall figure, 
enveloped in sable garments, and 
deeply veiled. 

“‘ Who art thou?” enquired Fe- 
dorina, “and how did’st thou gain 
admission to this cell ?” 

«* Answer me not, caitiff, but finish 
thy office. Hath he confessed?” 

«« What whispers are those in the 
dark,” exclaimed the prisoner, raising 
himself on his elbow. ‘“ I thought I 
heard the mutterings of the tigress be- 
fore her spring. Is it thou, wretch- 
edest of women? Leave me, I tell 
thee. Thy presence is more pesti- 
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lential than the slimy and creeping 
things that crawl over my couch. 
Away! I defy thee!” 

« Thou knowest not the fate that 
awaits thee, if my last efforts to save 
thee are refused. How sayest thou— 
wealth, boundless as wish can claim— 
rank that may satisfy the most ambi- 
tious—and love that shall never know 
diminution ?—or, a lingering death in 
this lone dungeon, unless, indeed, it 
be exchanged for the torturing rack ? 
Choose !” 

“ Caresses from hands dripping 
with blood ?—kisses from lips pojluted 
with sin? Away! give me the rack, 
and leave me to my own thoughts! ”"— 
screamed the prisoner, clenching his 
withered hand. 

** Then—to thine office, priest!" 
said the veiled stranger, * and visit 
me in the dark chamber when thy 
work is done.” And casting a scow 
on the unhappy victim of her cruelty, 
she rapidly retired. 

Fedorina applied herself as well as 
she was able in her assumed character 
to comfort the afflicted man; but his 
efforts had been too much for his 
strength, and he rested apparently 
unconscious of her presence. She 
was about to retire, when suddenly, 
by a great effort, raising himself, he 
said— 

«¢ Father, take this paper. In it is 
written my story. If thou succeedest 
in escaping from this dreadful place, 
make my misfortune known. Leave 
me—leave me now; and, if I live, 
return!” 

Fedorina took the packet, and placed 
it in a fold of her dress. The voice 
of the old porter was now heard, im- 
patiently calling her from the top of 
the winding stair, and, with a prayer 
for the prisoner’s repose, she left him. 
When she emerged into the open air, 
the night had already closed in—the 
porter, muttering some words about 
having been left waiting too long in 
the cold, led the way to another quad- 
rangle of the castle, and pointing to a 
distant wing of the building, bade her 
god-speed, and left her. As she 
advanced to the entrance, she was as- 
tonished by the sudden appearance of 
the same mysteriously-dressed figure 
she had seen in the archway as she 
first came, and whom the porter had 
described to her as Father Anselmo. 

“ Take heed of what you hear in 
the dark chamber,” he said, as he 
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flitted by; but, as you value your 
life, take no notice.” 

Before Fedorina had time to ob- 
serve him, he was gone, She went 
forward, and, on pushing open a low 
door, she found herself in a large 
oaken hall, which was as dark as the 
dungeon she had just left. 

* Come hither, sir priest,” said the 
same imperious voice that had held 
such strange colloquy with the prison< 
er. ‘¢ Has your penitent made up his 
mind to die?” 

*‘¢ Madam,” said Fedorina in a 
trembling voice, and even in the dark- 
ness pulling forward the hood of her 
mantle, so as to hide her countenance 
entirely, ‘‘ he is a bold-spirited, and 
a desperate man.” 

«* Has he told thee no secret ?—how 
he was cheated in his love, and how 
he rejects the advances of a noble lady 
who is dying to be his bride ?” 

**‘ Nought did he say on such a sub- 
ject beyond what you heard with your 
own ears; he seems influenced with 
anger against some one whom he did 
not name.” 

*«*’Twas me! I know he hates me; 
and it rejoices my heart to know that 
I have him in my power! Yes, Birn- 
dello! Ha! foolish priest, the lan- 
tern has fallen from thy hand. Art 
thou unwell? What ails thee?— 
Speak !” 

Fedorina with difficulty commanded 
herself sufficiently to resist an inclina- 
tion to faint. 

« Yes!” continued the haughty 
dame; ‘‘ he shall dearly rue having 
preferred the unripecharms of a paltry 
girl to the hand of the Countess Vi- 
terbo !” 

It was in the presence of her mother 
that Fedorina stood! She trembled 
in every limb; yet, at the bottom of 
all her grief and all her terror, Jurked 
aray of hope, a spark of rejoicing! 
She knew that Birndello lived, and 
that he loved her! 

«* Thou speakest not, sir priest! 
Answer me! Did Birndello give no 
sign of changing his resolution ?” 

«* None, my lady, none,” answered 
Fedorina; ‘‘ he said he preferred death 
to the hated offers that were made 
him.” 

«‘ Then he shall have it, priest. 
What ho! Anselmo!” But the only 
answer to her call was the echo, as the 
words sounded through the rafters 
of the gigantic hall. At length, a low 


sad voice was heard, proceeding evi- 
dently from beneath the floor. 

“Three days, and yet without 
food! oh, cruel, cruel fate!” 

The enraged countess stamped with 
her feet upon the floor. “ Silence, 
dotard! I spoke not to thee! What 
ho! Anselmo!” 

‘¢ Water, water!” said the voice— 
“I adjure thee, whoever thou art, to 
send me but a morsel to eat, a drop 
to drink—pity, pity!” 

‘* Has all the world turned against 
me?” shouted the countess, ‘has 
hell leagued with my enemies to drive 
me mad? Peace, old dastard—and 
die—for I am tired of your existence. 
Anselmo, ho !” 

‘*‘ Madam, may it please you to let 
me retire to my humble cell?” said Fe- 
dorina, anxious to escape from the 
castle, and to peruse the paper which 
Birndello had put into her hand. 

‘* No, base priest! it pleases me 
not. In this castle you shall stay to 
see how Iam revenged. His blood 
shall flow upon the scaffold—and ere 
to-morrow’s sun has reached its meri- 
dian height, these boards shall be 
moistened with the purple stream. 
Anselmo!” 

In answer to her call, Anselmo 
came at last. ‘* Conduct this priest,’ 
she said, “to the marble gallery—there 
let him tell his beads till midnight ; 
at that hour bring him hither, and 
conduct the prisoner also to this cham- 
ber, and let them pass the night in 
preparation for the fate that has been 
spared Birndello too long. When the 
bell strikes four to-morrow, he dies. 
Begone !” 

Anselmo bowed reverently to the 
Countess, and beckoning to Fedorinato 
follow, descended into the quadrangle. 
Fedorina was so deeply struck with 
horror and amazement, that she was 
scarcely conscious of what she did. 
She was roused by the voice of her 
companion. 

** How found you the prisoner in 
the cell?” he asked—‘‘ does he bear 
boldly up.” 

“He does,” replied Fedorina— 
*‘but it amazes me that a stranger 
should be summoned to his aid, when 
within the walls of this castle there is 
a spiritual guide so near at hand.” 

“ Ah! holy father, ’tis not always 
the hood that makes the friar; thou 
hast had experience of that, I war- 
rant,” said Father Anselmo, in a tone 
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that for a moment made Fedorina 
afraid that he had discovered her im- 
posture. ‘I was not always a monk, 
nor, except in this apparel, and having 
professed me in the holy order of St 
Benedict, am I one now. Bred asol- 
dier, and with fame and honour woo- 
ing me in my military career, I was 
madly in love with a lady high above 
me in rank—why should I conceal it? 
the same we have this moment left— 
the Countess Viterbo. At that time, 
she was young, beautiful, and unmar- 
ried. I was rejected for a richer 
wooer—andin despair became a monk. 
I have long repented. me of the rash 
step, and have been cured of my mis- 
placed affection. I have managed to 
get installed in this castle near her 
person. I have watched her for some 
years, and seen her wickedness grow- 
ing with every day. The cup of her 
sorceries is nearly full, and the up- 
lifted sword is ready to fall upon her 
head. But here is the marble gal- 
lery. We meet again at midnight; 
till then, farewell.” As he was turn- 
ing to go away, the old porter hurried 
up to them in the doorway of the gal- 
lery. 

“Oh, such a strange thing has 
happened! Holy mother! adven- 
tures are growing plentiful in this dis- 
mal place. A dead body has been found 
at your hermitage, holy father, and 
a man and woman have been arrested 
on suspicion, and lodged in the mar- 
ble gallery. At first, it was thought 
to be Father Geronymo himself that 
they had slain, and tried to hide by 
throwing a little earth over the body; 
but I knew very well it couldn’t be 
he, for you know, holy father, that 
Geronymo is alive before us; and so, 
perhaps, it is a little improbable—at 
least, so I think—that he is the mur- 
dered man. So I believe, as it is not 
the same, it must most likely be some- 
body else—but upon this I should 
like to hear your opinion.” 

«¢ A man and woman, is it?” en- 
quired Father Anselmo; ‘‘let me see 
them—and hold your silly tongue, 
fool—go to your gate and sleep.” 

«* They are in the marble gallery,” 
answered the porter, bowing low. 
«* My lady will examine into the af- 
fair to-morrow, and has ordered the 
rack to be erected in the great quad- 
rangle to enquire into the circum- 
stance at her leisure.” 

“ Retire, fool, and give free egress 
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to any one who shows you this ring. 
And now, Father Geronymo, let us 
go into the gallery, and I will see these 
strangers.” 

The gallery was nearly dark—but 
in the uncertain light Fedorina at 
once discovered her attendants, Par- 
domo and Giannetta, in the suspected 
murderers. 

«’Pon my honour, as a gentleman,” 
exclaimed Pardomo, when Fedorina 
and Anselmo entered the apartment, 
‘as 1 am a gentleman and a courier, 
a sinner and a Christian, I never mur- 
dered any old man, whether a hermit 
or otherwise, in my life.” 

«‘ Nor I~I do declare,” chimed in 
Giannetta; * and if my young lady 
were here, she would give me a cha- 
racter, I am sure.” 

** You do not speak like murder- 
ers,” answered Anselmo. 

‘* Nor look like them either ; if this 
light were a little more favourable to 
the features and figure, you would see 
at once that I have no resemblance to 
a bloodthirsty villain, amusing him- 
self by cutting old hermit’s throats. 
Ihave not the least resemblance to 
any rascal of the kind.” 

“Nor I,” again chimed in Gian- 
netta, “and if my young lady”—— 

‘* Whence come ye then?” inter- 
posed Anselmo. 

“In search of our young lady. 
She was run away with yesterday in 
her carriage; we found the carriage 
all smashed to atoms on the road, but 
as for my dear young mistress” 

**Oh dear! oh dear !” chimed in 
Giannetta, “I fear the robbers have 
found her.” 

«* And thou,” continued Anselmo, 
addressing Pardomo, “thou art anxi- 
ous to discover thy young mistress. 
Come with me, and we shall perhaps 
be able to trace her.” 

* Willingly, holy father—but Gi- 
annetta, this young woman, what’s to 
become of her?” 

« Trust her to Father Geronymo— 
he will watch over her.” 

“It isn’t every confessor I could 
leave her with,” replied Pardomo, but 
this holy friar seems old and feeble. 
** Good-by, Giannetta; keep up your 
spirits. Nobody could believe we 
were murderers if it was only day- 
light, and they could see us clearly. 
I’m coming, sir.” And so saying, he 
followed Anselmo, and left Fedorina 
alone with Giannetta. It may easily 
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be supposed that the recognition was 


soon made. Giannetta’s raptures we 
do not venture to describe, or the ter- 
ror that fell on her when the whole 
danger of their situation was revealed 
to her. 

“Oh gracious! good my lady, 
what shall we do? If my old lady 
recognizes us, I don’t know what 
she’ll say to us; and such a dress for 
you to be seen in—so very unbecom- 
ing, gracious me! Ha! holy angels, 
what was that ?” 

It was only a gust of wind that 
howled mournfully among the rafters 
of the ancient gallery. 

‘“‘ | thought | heard a scream,” con- 
tinued Giannetta; ‘did you hear no- 
thing, signora ?” 

But Fedorina’s thoughts were too 
much occupied to attend to the tittle- 
tattle of her maid. Time wore on, 
and she in vain seated herself at the 
window to watch the rising moon, in 
hopes that its light would enable her 
to decipher the writing placed in her 
hand by the Baron di Birndello. A 
cloud occasionally sailed over the pale 
face of the nocturnal luminary, and 
the rising wind swayed to and fro, in 
front of the window, the thick brariches 
of an aged sycamore, so as to envelope 
the manuscript in too deep a shade to 
allow of its contents being read. At 
intervals, and by great labour and 
perseverance, she made out the fol- 
lowing lines :— Oh thou, into whose 
possession this manuscript may fall, I 
commit myself to your Christian good 
offices; or, if my fate shall have been 
accomplished, and the hand that now 
writes these trembling syllables is cold 
in death, I lay upon your conscience 
the duty of revenge. By the Countess 
Viterbo I am murdered. After the 
supposed death of her husband, she 
persecuted me with her love. I re- 
mained deaf to her entreaties, for my 
soul burned for the beautiful Fedo- 
rina. Yes—false, faithless, fickle, Fe- 
dorina!—it was to you only that my 
heart was subject. How often have 
I pressed thee in these arms, and told 
thee that no danger—no extent of 
time—no quantity of temptation, 
should ever—ever’—— Fedorina’s 
eyes filled with tears, and the envious 
cloud for a long period enveloped the 
moon. When she recovered power 
to proceed, her eyes rested on another 
part of the page. “ Since my impri- 
sonment in this gloomy cell, they have 
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told me she has given her hand to the 
Marquis di Vicenzona—witnesses who 
were present at the ceremony have 
been admitted to my dungeon to give 
me the sickening details—they de- 
scribed her smiles—the looks of lan- 
guishment she cast on the bridegroom 
—the kisses he impressed upon her 
lips. Ob, Fedorina—is this the re- 
ward of all my love ?”—— 

‘“** Tis false as hell!” exclaimed the 
unhappy girl. “I hate the Marquis 


‘di Vicenzona.” 


“* Holy Madonna!” cried Gian- 
netta, startled at the vehemence of 
her mistress. ‘* What has disturbed 
you, signora?” 

“Tis false, I say ’tis false,” con- 
tinued Fedorina, in the excitement of 
her feelings forgetting the presence of 
her attendant. ‘ They have deluded 
you with false reports, dear Birndello! 
How couldst thou believe thy Fedo- 
rina sounworthy of your regard? And 


. yet he could not believe it—no—no ; 


—at first he might perhaps be per- 
suaded—but when he reflected—when 
he remembered—ah !—did he not tell 
me in the cell that he believed me 
true ?—He did !—hedid!” and, rolling 
the paper proudly in her hand, she 
determined to prepare for the dread- 
ful meeting that awaited her. The 
old eastle clock now sounded the 
quarter to twelve. The moon had 
sunk to rest—there was pitch-dark- 
ness in the gallery. 

‘* Would you like me, signora, to 
give your hair a little plait? It must 
be very much tangled by that nasty 
hood,” said Giannetta. * I've got a 
comb here, and a brush;” but Fedo- 
rina dashed aside her hand. The door 
opened, and a tall figure with a dark 
lantern appeared at the gateway. 
‘* Are you prepared?” said Father 
Anselmo. 

“ We are ready,” replied Fedorina. 
“‘ This trembling maiden,” pointing to 
Giannetta, “ will accompany us. Is 
it allowed her to do so?” 

Without doubt,” replied Ansel- 
mo. ‘ Be prepared, holy father, for 
dreadful scenes.”’ 

*¢ Is there no way of preventing 
the effusion of blood?” enquired Fe- 
dorina. ‘ Must death conclude this 
wonderous night’s proceedings ?” 

«It must,’’ said Father Anselmo, 
and half drew from the scabbard a 
dagger he wore beneath his mantle. 

A shudder passed over the frame of 
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Fedorina. ‘ Can it be,” she men- 
tally exclaimed, “ that this pretended 
friend is deceiving me, and that he is 


to be the minister of my mother’s. 


cruelty? But, no; his language was 
too sincere to admit of adoubt.” And, 
leaning on the arm of Gianetta, she 
followed her mysterious conductor in 
silence. 

* Rest here, father,” said Anselmo, 
when he had ushered them into the 
dark chamber. ‘I go to bring the 
prisoner.” When they were left alone, 
they found themselves in pitchy dark- 
ness; and Fedorina, working herself 
up to the bold resolution of confront- 
ing her pitiless relative, and sharing 
the fate of her lover, retired to a cor- 
ner of the apartment, and, with Gian- 
netta’s assistance, took out, from a 
parcel she had brought with her, her 
feminine apparel, and dressed herself 
in a manner worthy of her rank and 
sex. She put on a white satin gown, 
with a low ornamented boddice trim- 
med with flowers. Over her neck 
she threw a costly string of pearls, 
and over her beautiful limbs she drew 
another pair of flesh-coloured stock- 
ings, and incased her feet in white 
silken shoes. When the transforma- 
tion was complete, she again assumed 
the ample garment of the hermit, and, 
drawing the hood over her face, await- 
ed impatiently the appearance of her 
lover. 

Birndello was shortly after brought 
in, supported on the arm of Father 
Anselmo. He was dressed in a tunic 
of purple velvet, and satin pantaloons 
—his beard had been shaved—and his 
hair reduced to a state of order—a 
sword-sheath glittered at his side, but 
Fedorinaimmediately observed that the 
sword had been withdrawn! ‘ Proceed 
with your holy functions, holy Father 
Geronymo,” said Anselmo, ‘ while I 
take repose on the stone bench at the 
other end of the apartment.” He left 
his lantern on the table, which threw a 
gloomy light on the dim objects in the 
immense chamber, and Fedorina went 
gently up to where the exhausted 
young man had thrown himself upon 
a chair, and gazed on his insensate 
features, while her breast heaved with 
tumultuary emotions. Alas! what 
consolation was she capable of admin- 
istering !—or how prepare him for the 
dreaded hour of sunrise?. She waited 


till repose should have restored his 
strength, and, taking the lantern in 
her hand, proceeded to examine the 
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apartment. Anselmo was silently 
asleep on a stone bench, and Gian- 
netta also had yielded to the influence 
of the drowsy god. She was then 
alone—the only waking inhabitant of 
that prodigious room. She walked 
towards a deep embrazure in the east- 
ern angle, and saw a large velvet 
curtain suspended from the roof, and 
blocking up the entrance to the re- 
cess. She pulled aside one corner of 
it, and, holding forth the lantern, be- 
held a raised platform, covered also 
with black velvet, and on the platform 
a block, against which rested a glit- 
tering axe, while thesaw-dustsprinkled 
on the floor showed the dreadful pur- 
pose for which these preparations had 
been made. In front of the whole 
was an altar, dimly lighted with two 
long wax candles, and furnished with 
every thing necessary for the last 
consolations needed by a dying man. 
Terrified and appalled by what she 
saw, she dropped the end of the cur- 
tain, and returned to the chair in 
which Birndello was still lying, un- 
conscious of all that was passing 
round him. She laid her light hand 
upon his shoulder, and speaking in 
her natural voice, she said, 

‘‘ Eduardo di Birndello, hast thou 
forgotten thy Fedorina?” 

The eyes of the exhausted man 
opened—he gazed round for a mo- 
ment, and saying, ‘ Alas, ’twas but a 
dream!” he laid his head down again. 

«“° Twas not a dream, my Eduardo. 
Awake! Thy Fedorina stands before 
thee.” 

‘* Thou! thou!” He gazed upon 
her face. ‘ Holy angels!” he said, 
“can it be true? or have 1 already 
passed from earth’s painful world, 
and rejoined my sainted Fedorina in 
the realms of bliss?’ 

** She is here before thee—a weak 
—hopeless—powerless maiden, with 
but the happiness remaining that her 
last hours on earth are about to be 
spent with thee.” 

«* And has her cruelty,” said Di 
Birndello, “‘ extended so far? and has 
she doomed thee also to die?” 

“‘Did my Eduardo think that Fe- 
dorina could survive him, when she 
had it in her power to shut her eyes 
for ever at the same moment with 
him, and take her flight for other 
regions, where they should part and 
grieve no more?” 

Saying these words, she laid her 
head upon his breast, and, lifting up 
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his eyes in a rapture of satisfaction, 
he said, 

*¢ This, then, is a foretaste of hea- 
ven !—To what good angel am I in- 
debted for so much happiness?” 

A few words informed him of every 
thing that had occurred, and of the 
resolution of Fedorina to die with him 
on the scaffold already prepared for 
his execution. How shall we paint 
the joy that filled the bosoms of these 
two faithful lovers, in spite of the 
doom that they felt it to be impossible 
to avoid! The happiness of being to- 
gether outweighed the anticipation of 
their fate, and hours elapsed in their 
mutual declarations of unalterable 
fidelity. When the first faint streak 
of daylight appeared, their conversa- 
tion was interrupted by Anselmo, 
whose astonishment was unbounded at 
beholding the manifestations of their 
love. Fedorina explained to him ra- 
pidly the state of affairs, and Anselmo, 
as if a thought had suddenly struck 
him, hurried them towards the eastern 
recess—he drew up the velvet curtain 
—and, telling them that in ten minutes 
their fate would be decided, asked 
them if they were willing to exchange 
their vows at the altar. 

Birndello grasped his hand, and 
thanked him, while Fedorina, meekly 
bowing her head, knelt down as she 
was requested, and Father Anselmo, 
taking forth a breviary from his bosom, 
began to read the marriage service in 
a low, impressive tone. When he had 
concluded—had joined their hands, 
and received their irrevocable vows— 
the sun burst in full splendour through 
the oriel window, and from a small 
door in an upper gallery, that ran 
round the immense apartment, the 
Countess Viterbo stept forth to glut 
her cruel eyes with the spectacle of 
Birndello’s death. Anselmo looked 
uneasy at sight of the infuriated 
woman, and gave anxious glances to 
the door, as if he expected some person 
immediately to appear. 

“ Sir priest!’ exclaimed the coun- 
tess to Fedorina, who was again inve- 
loped in the priestly garments of the 
hermit, * hast thou shrived thy peni- 
tent? He has confessed his sins, I 
hope,” she added, with a sneer, “and 
ingratitude as one of them?” 

Anselmo, seeing Fedorina incapable 
of giving an answer, said—* All, I 
believe, is ready; five minutes of 
prayer is all the culprit asks.” 
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Birndello looked upward to where 


his foe was standing, mocking his 


sufferings. ‘* Base woman!” he said, 
“Jet it moderate thy joy to know, that 
this is the happiest moment of my 
existence, and that I would not change 
my position now fer the proudest on 
earth’s surface.” 

While the countess was gathering 
breath to give utterance to her rage, 
the door of the chamber was suddenly 
opened, and Pardomo rushed in. 

** As I hope to be major-domo—as 
Iam a sinner and a true believer, I 
believe, Signor Anselmo, your com- 
mission is executed to a turn.” 

‘“* Saw’st thou my lord the viceroy 
of Milan?” enquired Anselmo, in a 
low voice. 

“I did—a regiment of his guard 
has surrounded the castle, and the 
soldiers are already in possession of 
every apartment.” 

‘‘Then seize that woman!” ex- 
claimed Anselmo, dropping his hood, 
and drawing, at the same time, his 
sword. ‘*Countess Viterbo, I arrest thee 
for high crimes and misdemeanours.” 

** How now, slave?” cried the coun- 
tess, horror-struck at his audacity, yet 
preserving her haughtiness in the 
midst of her alarm—‘* What babbling 
words are these? Herberto!—Ralpho! 
hither, Isay!” she continued, summon- 
ing her domestics—** to the rack with 
this false priest—and while his limbs 
are writhing, hang him on the highest 
boughs of the courtyard oak. Off 
with him!” She rushed from the 
balcony as she spoke, but was imme- 
diately seized by the soldiers stationed 
at the door. 

** How’s this?” she screamed ; 
“treachery here! Of what do you 
accuse me ?”’ 

** Of murder,” said Anselmo, in a 
solemn voice, whieh wrought instan- 
taneous silence among the crowd, 

** Your proofs!” exclaimed the coun- 
tess. ‘I dare you to the proof!” 

‘¢ Behold!" said Anselmo, and 
pointed to the scaffold prepared for 
the execution of Birndello. 

From the midst of it arose a figure 
with long white hair, dressed in white 
flowing garments, so wasted, wan, and 
miserable, that it was impossible to 
look on it without dread. It raised 
its bony arm, and pointed its trem- 
bling finger to the countess, and in a 
deep, sepulchral voice, said—‘* Murs 
deress—I accuse thee !” 
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‘¢ It is my father’s voice!” cried Fe- 
dorina, gazing with terrified glances 
on the apparition. 

** Three years you have kept me 
chained in your loathsome dungeon 
beneath this floor, and I have been 
only saved from the bitterest of 
deaths, starvation, by the repentance 
of one of your attendants.” 

The countess cast a glance of un- 
utterable hatred on Anselmo. 

“‘ T also accuse thee,” said Birndello. 
In another hour my blood would 
have been shed but for the repentance 
of Anselmo.” 

«* And I also accuse thee,” said 
Fedorina, casting off her hood and 
mantle, and standing before the as- 
sembly in the dress and loveliness of 
her sex. 

«‘ Ha!—it needed but this,” cried 
the maddened woman, discomfited. 

‘«¢ Seize her, and bring her hither,” 
said Anselmo, clutching his dagger, 
“that my lord the count may pass 
sentence on her crimes. I long to be 
her executioner.” ‘ 

‘* Unhand me, grooms!” exclaimed 
the countess ; ** your touch is pollu- 
tion. Thought’st thou then, base 
priest, and thou, old doating grey- 
beard, that you had caught the tiger 
in your toils, and that you might tor- 
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ture her like the harmless deer? 
See!”—She plucked a glittering dag- 
ger from her bosom, and, quicker than 
the eye could watch its course, she 
plunged it to the hilt in her breast. 
**’Tis thus I laugh at your attempts 
at vengeance!” 

All were horror-struck at the unre- 
penting wickedness with which the 
wretched woman ended her career of 
crimes. She fell dead upon the floor. 
Anselmo conducted Birndello and Fe- 
dorina to the feet of the restored Count 
Viterbo, who had only power to lay 
his hands apon their heads, as they 
kneeled before him and besonght his 
benediction on their nuptials; and 
with hearts oppressed by the strange- 
ness of the scenes they had witnessed, 
they left the chamber—the theatre of 
so fearful a catastrophe—and after a 
short repose, to recruit their exhausted 
strength, they returned to the Cala- 
brian estates of Count Viterbo. Fa- 
ther Anselmo was an honoured inmate 
of the castle, and Pardomo and Gian- 
netta were married, and advanced to 
the dignity of major-domo and house- 
keeper. And it only remains to add, 
that in all the extent of lovely Italy 
there is not a happier household than 
that of the young Baron di Birndello 
and the beautiful Fedorina. 





THE ELOPEMENT. 


An ADVENTURE IN O_pD CasTILeE. 


Tue town of Miranda del Ebro is, 
in time of peace, only remarkable as 
one of the principal points of transit 
for goods between the Basque pro- 
vinces and Old Castile. During the 
war, its importance was greatly in- 
creased by the constant passage of 
troops, and by a strong permanent 
garrison. The feeling of security in- 
spired by the presence of the latter, 
and by the proximity of several forti- 
fied and weil-garrisoned places, caused 
Miranda to become the residenee of 
many families who would not have 
considered themselves in safety in the 
less protected towns or villages where 
they habitually dwelt; and it was also 
for some time used as a sort of depot 
for officers whom wounds, ill health, 
or other causes, had placed in tempo- 
rary non-activity, or who were wait- 
ing opportunities or escort to join their 
regiments in distant parts of the coun- 


try. It will not be deemed surprising 
that ennui was a frequent guest of the 
ladies thus driven from their homes, 
and of the officers, who, for a season, 
found their active life interrupted ; and 
many were the flirtations and intrigues 
which had their source in a desire to 
dispel the weariness of unoccupied 
life in a dull provincial town. Of all 
the more or less piquant stories related 
by the scandal-mongers of the day, 
none excited more interest at the time 
than the incident which forms the sub- 
ject of the following narrative. 

It was on a sultry June forenoon of 
the year 1838, that the jalousias of a 
saloon in one of those large and hand. 
some houses forming the square of the 
Ayuntamiento at Miranda were closely 
shut, so as to exclude as far as possible 
the heat of the sun. The apartment 
was furnished in the only way really 
suitable to a warm climate, but which 
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would perhaps have appeared paltry 
to one accustomed to English or French 
drawing-rooms, with their profusion 
of down-stuffed cushions, and silk or 
velvet covered ottomans. Some cane 
chairs, the framework of which, how- 
ever, was composed of the most costly 
foreign woods; settees of similar ma- 
terials; two marble tables, one of 
which supported a massive silver vase, 
of antique form and beautiful work- 
manship, containing a bouquet of choice 
flowers ; finally, a large gilt cage im- 
prisoning a splendidly plumed West 
{ndian bird, composed the whole fur- 
niture of the room, of which the oaken 
floor was rubbed and polished so as to 
offer a somewhat slippery footing. 
Three or four fine paintings, by Ve- 
lasquez and Murillo, which had es- 
capedthe calculating rapacity of French 
generals, and the less formidable ra- 
vages of civil war, hung upon the walls. 
Seated beside one of the tables, her 
features partially concealed by the 
small white hand on which her head 
was leaning, and her raven hair as- 
suming a still darker tinge when con- 
trasted with the brilliant scarlet of 
some pomegranate blossoms which 
drooped from their vase and mingled 
with its glossy curls, was a young girl 
of great beauty, but whose counte- 
nance was overshadowed by an ex- 
pression of deep melancholy. Her 
eyes were cast down; but, in spite of 
her efforts at self-control, a tear 
would from time to time force its way 
from under the long Jashes. 

Standing with folded arms beside the 
lady, was a person whoseagitated coun- 
tenance and contracted brow showed 
that he largely participated in her sor- 
rows. He was a young man of five- 
and-twenty, who did not require the 
evidence of the undress uniform in 
which he was attired to show his pro- 
fession—his sunburnt complexion and 
military air and carriage sufficiently 
proving him to be a soldier. Neither 
the man nor the uniform, however, 
were of Spanish fashion. The fair 
hair and mustache, high forehead and 
clear grey eye, the whole éournure, in 
short, indicated a northern; probably 
a German origin ; whilst his dark blue 
vest, with crimson facings and a small 
red forage cap, lying on a chair hard 
by, formed the costume of that gallant 
body of men which, after contributing 
in no small degree to the earlier sue- 
cesses of the French in Africa, were 
lent for a time to Spain, from which 
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country a maimed and crippled hand- 
ful was all that ever returned. 

“ Thus, then, dearest Celia,” said 
the young officer, taking one of her un- 
resisting hands in both of his, * thus, 
then, are all our hopes crushed by this 
cruel decision of your father. Fool 
that I was to imagine for an instant 
that my suit had a chance of success, 
that even in once chivalrous Spain no- 
bility of birth could compensate for 
ruined fortunes, or the exiled Lithu- 
anian, with his lieutenant's epaulette, 
be deemed a fitting son-in-law for the 
wealthy Don Miguel Requena! Yet, 
methinks, your father might have ex- 
pressed his refusal in a less galling and 
contemptuous manner. But that he 
is your father, our interview could 
hardly have ended so quietly as it did 
on my part.” 

“ Alas! Arnold, my poor father’s 
temper is so violent when thwarted, 
that I tremble to think what might 
have chanced had you repiied in a 
manner to chafe him. He spared me 
even less than yourself, and, as soonasa 
sufficient escort can be procured, I am 
to be sent to the house of some friend, 
whom and where I know not, there to 
expiate my offence. But what are 
your plans, dear Arnold? Tell me 
them, and quickly, for I dread my fa- 
ther’s returning and finding you here.” 

«‘ The remnant of my corps being, 
as you are aware, disbanded,” replied 
Arnold, “ I am no longer in the ser- 
vice; and, in consequence of your fa- 
ther having exerted his influence with 
the military governor, I have orders to 
quit the town. The act is arbitrary 
and unjust, but to whom can I appeal? 
This night, then, lleave Miranda, and 
sosoon as an affair which will detain me 
a short time on the frontier is termi- 
nated, my route willbeto Paris. There 
I have a distant relative high in rank 
in the French service, and should he 
be willing, he has sufficient interest to 
assist me greatly, But I scarcely ven- 
ture to hope that I shall ever attain a 
condition to be looked favourably upon 
by Don Miguel.” 

The remainder of the conversation 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate. In 
the then state of the country an elope- 
ment was impracticable, and as there 
was no hope of obtaining the father’s 
consent, the lovers were compelled to 
separate, after the usual protestations 
of eternal constancy. Whether these 
vows were likely to be best kept by 
the young officer, in whose roving and 
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uncertain profession it is not unusual 
to find gallants who change their love 
with their garrison, and, according to 
an old French ditty, are used to 


“ régler le sentiment 
Sur la marche du régiment,” 


or by his mistress—Spanish ladies 
being often more remarkable for the 
ardour than the duration of their 
attachments—it would be a difficult 
matter to decide. Ona picturesque 
part of the sea-coast, not many miles 
west of the port and town of Santan- 
der, stands a well-built mansion which 
belongs, or at least did, three years 
ago, to a wealthy merchant of the 
above-named town, whose habit it 
was to spend there two or three of 
the hotter summer months. The 
house, admirably placed on the top of 
a slope some half-mile long, at the 
foot of which is a sandy beach, com- 
mands a full view of the ocean from 
its long French windows, and is 
backed by thick plantations, whose 
luxuriance appears little, if at all, 
affected by the vicinity of salt water. 

About half an hour before sunset, 
on a glorious August evening, Don 
Gil Mendez, the worthy owner of the 
pleasant villa above described, was 
seated in his balcony overshadowed 
by a large striped awning, and in- 
dulging in his favourite amusement 
of observing the vessels in the offing 
through an excellent English tele- 
scope. On the evening in question, 
however, there was little to gaze at 
except one or two small boats belong- 
ing to fishermen living in some adja- 
cent cottages, and which were creep- 
ing lazily towards the shore. In 
default, then, of some well-laden 
merchant vessel, smoking steamer, 
or man-of-war bristling with cannon, 
Don Gil was fain to direct his atten- 
tion to a large half-decked boat, lugger- 
rigged, which, at the distance of 
about three leagues from the shore, 
was endeavouring, by 2 most-perse- 
vering system of tacking, to make its 
way in the teeth of a westerly breeze, 
that during the day had been scarcely 
sufficient to ripple the surface of the 
water, but was beginning to freshen 
on the approach of night. Like 
many persons who have difficulty in 
getting rid of their time and finding 
occupation for their thoughts, Don 
Gil found at least half-an-hour’s em- 
ployment in wondering at a thing 
which was in no way wonderful, 
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What could this vessel be? Whence 
coming? Whither going? Perhaps 
conveying arms for Don Carlos. To 
what port could she be taking them ? 
At length, after exhausting all the 
improbable conjectures with which 
his imagination could supply him, he 
arrived at the very natural conclusion 
that it was one of the small coasters, 
of which several passed his house 
every day, carrying merchandize 
from Santander and Bilbao to the 
different towns and villages along the 
shore. Whilst he was making up his 
mind on this important subject, night 
came on; and, putting by his tele- 
scope, Don Gil entered the house. 

Had he remained five minutes 
longer at his post of observation, he 
would probably have found fresh 
cause for astonishment in the move- 
ments of the mysterious lugger; for 
scarcely had he closed the window, 
in order to exclude a tribe of mos-~ 
quitos that had been for some time 
chanting a threatening note around 
his bald head, when, as though the 
pilot of the lugger had been only 
waiting his disappearance, the course 
of the little vessel was altered, her 
head turned to the land, and on a 
side-wind she came bounding over 
the water at almost race-horse speed. 
In less than an hour she was at 
anchor within pistol-shot of the shore, 
and a few hundred yards east of Don 
Gil’s country house. 

A small boat was lowered silently 
into the water, and three men step- 
ping in, with a few vigorous strokes 
ran her keel deep into the fine sand of 
the beach. One of them left the boat, 
and with a rapid step hastened inland, 
taking the direction of Don Gil’s 
dwelling. After being absent some 
time, he reappeared, and replying in 
a low cautious tone to the challenge 
of the boatmen, was conveyed on 
board the lugger. Three men were 
standing on the deck which covered 
the after part of the vessel. ‘ What 
news?” enquired one of them as he 
who had been ashore joined their 
group. 

**Good!” was the reply. “ All 
appears to be as well as we were led 
to expect. The house is perfectly 
unprotected, nor does there appear to 
be any other habitation near, except 
those fishermen’s huts we noticed this 
evening. In the window of one of 
them a light is burning ; but it is yet 
early, and, by delaying our landing a 
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little, we need fear no interruption 
from that quarter.” 

“It will be better to risk it than to 
delay over much,” said another of the 
party. “Remember that the San José 
is lying in Santauder harbour, that 
she passes for the fastest schooner re- 
maining in the Spanish navy ; and not- 
withstanding the assurances of youder 
Frenchmen as to the sailing qualities 
of their craft, I would rather the day 
found us off some other port than that 
of Santander.” 

The four men who were thus con- 
versing together, were heavily armed 
with sabres and pistols, and their dress 
was that usually adopted by Carlist offi- 
cers, dark frock-coats buttoned up to 
the throat, blue or red boinas, which, 
when worn by military men, were 
considered the peculiar badge of Car- 
lism, and leathern belts supporting 
their arms. They had all large mus- 
taches, but nothing in the shape of 
beard or chin tuft, hair upon the chin 
being specially eschewed by the par- 
tizans of Don Carlos as a republican 
or liberal fashion. Yet the language 
in which they conversed was neither 
Spanish nor Basque, nor even French, 
although the crew of the lugger, con- 
sisting of half a dozen stout fellows in 
red woollen shirts and rough blue 
trousers, communed with each other 
in the latter tongue. 

“I scarcely like the business we 
are come on,” said one of the four, 
who had not yet spoken. ‘It can- 
not be just to make an individual pay 
the debts of his government. Our pro- 
ject, however well it might look 
when some six months ago we viewed 
it in prospective, and pledged our- 
selves to accomplish it, at the moment 
of its execution appears to me more 
worthy of pirates or brigands than 
soldiers or men of honour.” 

« Your scruples come rather late,” 
answered another ; “ you are hardly 
going to propose that we should re- 
turn whence we came, and abandon 
our undertaking when nearly half ter- 
minated ?” 

‘* Not so,” was the reply; “ but at 
least let no more than the precise sum 
be exacted.” 

«© Adding the cost of boat and men. 
The amount we are entitled to would 
be strangely reduced, methinks, had 
we to satisfy out of it the claims of 
these greedy Gascons. But it is time 
to be doing. Remember, we have 
barely six hours of darkness before us ; 
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by sunrise we should be far away 
from here.” 

The whole party now went onshore, 
accompanied by two of the crew, one 
of whom they stationed on the top of 
the beach, and the other on a small 
rising ground further inland. Both 
had orders to keep a good look-out, 
and, in case of any alarm, to fire the 
pistols with which they were provided, 
and retreat to their boat. The night 
was pitch dark, and favourable to the 
secret enterprize, whatever its object 
might be, on which the party were 
evidently bound. 

Within ten minutes after they had 
left the lugger, the four persons whose 
steps we are following, halted outside 
the domain of the wealthy Santander 
merchant. After a short consultation 
one of them left his companions, in 
order to reconnoitre in the direction of 
the fishermen’s cottages. The three 
others sprang over the low stone wall 
which enclosed the grounds belonging 
to the villa, and were soon lost to view 
amongst the thick shrubberies. 

The supper hour had arrived, and 
the family of Don Gil Mendez were 
assembled in a room on the ground 
floor, rendered pleasantly cool by its 
flooring, composed of squares of varie- 
gated marble, and by open windows, 
across which thin muslin curtains were 
drawn, to prevent the entrance of the 
innumerable insects that were hum- 
ming and buzzing in the soft warm 
atmosphere without. The breeze that 
had sprung up at sundown had either 
died away, or not extended beyond the 
shore. Scarcely a leaf was stirring, 
and the rich fragrance of the flowers 
with which the garden parterres were 
thickly planted, penetrated into the 
house, and filled it with a delicious 


perfume. 


The repast itself was such as would 
have astonished one of those persons, 
(by no means a limited class,) who, at 
the mere mention of a meal on Spanish 
territory, conjure up strange visions, 
in which rank-smelling ol/as, bunches 
of garlic, (each of them sufficient, if 
properly distributed, to infect a whole 
city,) rancid oil, and wine out of tarred 
and unclean pig-skins, play a promi- 
nent part; the solids being torn to 
pieces with poniards and fingers in- 
stead of knives and forks, and the 
whole devoured by a people, who, 
certainly, if such were a veritable 
specimen of their feeding, would be 
something between Cossacks and 
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Chippewa Indians. On the well-pro- 
vided table of Don Gil however, no 
such abominations were visible; but, 
on the contrary, a light repast, suited 
to the climate and the hour, and in 
which a judicious mixture of Spanish 
and French cookery was visible. On 
a side-table were various kinds of fruit 
and sweetmeats, intended for the des- 
sert. The purple fig, bursting with 
juicy ripeness, and disclosing its bright 
pink contents, the refreshing grape, 
the portly melon, the cold-blooded 
pasteque, with its seeds like flattened 
beads of jet, were there; whilst in large 
coolers of that porous earth which 
gives so icy a chill to the wine, were 
placed the produce of some of the 
choicest vineyards of southern Spain. 

The persons assembled round the 
supper-table were five in number— 
Don Gil and his lady, a motherly kind 
of person, possessed of a respectable 
degree of obesity, and their two daugh- 
ters, lively girls, who, without being 
exactly handsome, had in their favour 
those two good points which in Span- 
ish women often atone for want of 
regularity of feature, namely, fine 
eyes and hair. They might even 
have passed for pretty, had they not 
been utterly thrown into the shade by 
the presence of a friend who had been 
for some time on a visit at the house. 
Although the extreme loveliness of 
this lady lost some of its piquant bril- 
liancy by a tinge of melancholy that 
was not natural to her, yet even un- 
der its least favourable aspect it was 
sufficient to deprive of all notice beau- 
ties of much greater pretensions than 
either Carlota or Francisca Mendez. 

** Vamos, Doiia Cecilia!’’ exclaim- 
ed the good-natured master of the 
house; ** Vamos, senorita, mia! you do 
but small honour to the humble fare 
of us Montaneses.* Let me urge you 
to taste this old pajarete. °Tis a wine 
suited to a lady’s palate, although its 
mellow sweetness is almost too lus- 
cious for the taste of men. But how 
is this, girls,” added he, turning to his 
daughters, “can you find no meansof 
driving away the clouds from your 
friend's brow? When last she was 
here, no bird could be gayer. Ishall 
fear to let her return to her father 
with this pale sad countenance. M 
old friend Requena will think we have 
cast a spell over her.” 
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‘* We will do our best, dear papa,” 
replied Carlota. ‘ But you need not 
begin to anticipate Don Miguel's re- 
proaches, for which you will have 
ample leisure to prepare, as we mean 
to keep Cecilia a long, long time before 
we will so much as hear her talk of 
going.” 

« T am sure I hope so,” said Don 
Gil, ‘‘ and for the present, at least, 
you have excellent auxiliaries in your 
design of retaining our fair and wel-. 
come guest a captive, for the high-road 
between this and Miranda is infested 
with Carlist guerilla parties. Only 
three days back they stopped a party 
of travellers, and, after putting to flight 
their small escort, stripped them of 
every thing, and even carried off seve- 
ral, whom they still retain till ran- 
somed.” 

The conversation now began to run 
upon the horrors of the civil war, the 
dangerous state of the roads, and the 
depredations committed by the Car- 
lists. Don Gil had been to Santander 
that morning, and had numerous inci- 
dents to relate, and atrocities to des- 
cant upon, which he had gleaned from 
the Madrid papers and the flying re- 
ports of the day. To all these the 
ladies listened with attentive ears and 
quaking hearts, until theirimaginations 
became so excited that they almost 
fancied themselves in the midst of the 
dangers they had heard recounted. At 
length, after a long and slightly ex- 
aggerated account of some excesses 
committed in Lower Arragon by Ca- 
brera and his followers, who were 
represented to have killed, if not eaten, 
an ineredible number of Christinos, 
the narrator paused, apparently think- 
ing that his listeners must have supped 
full of horrors; and, producing a frag- 
ment of maize leaf and a little finely 
cut tobacco, proceeded to manufacture 
the cigaretto, in which it was his wont 
to indulge before retiring to rest. 

** Gracios @ Dios!” said Senora 
Mendez, after a pause of some dura- 
tion, during which the excellent wo- 
man, who was somewhat of the slowest 
of thinkers, had been pondering on 
all she had heard; ** Gracios a Dios! 
in our quiet corner of Castile we have 
not had much to suffer from this 
terrible war, and we can eat and 
drink, lie down and rise up, without 
the dread of finding ourselves, at any 





* The part of Old Castile in which Santander stands is called Za Montane, or the 
mountain, and its inhabitants Montaneses, or mountaineers, 
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moment, in the power of a band of 
remorseless savages.” 

Searcely had the last word been 
uttered, when Don Gil, who was 
sitting opposite his wife, beheld a 
sudden and most extraordinary change 
take place in her appearance. Every 
particle of blood seemed to leave her 
face, her eyes became fixed and staring, 
her lower jaw dropped, and she sank 
back in her chair as though seized 
with some sudden illness. Nor would 
it be safe to affirm that the counte- 
nance of the jovial merchant him- 
self preserved its usual ruddy tinge, 
when, following the direction of his 
wife’s gaze, he saw standing in the 
doorway, and only a few feet from the 
back of his chair, a fully armed and 
most truculent-looking Carlist. At 
the same instant a piercing shriek was 
uttered by the young ladies, as the 
curtain of one of the open windows 
was put aside, and a second intruder 
of similar appearance to the other 
stepped into the room. To complete 
the tableau, a prodigious scufiling of 
feet was heard in the corridor, which, 
drawing nearer and nearer, was ex- 
plained by the pell-mell entrance of 
the old serving-man and three women, 


composing Don Gil’s country esta- 
blishment, closely pursued by a third 
Carlist, pistol in hand, which, how- 
ever, he replaced in his belt so soon 
as he crossed the threshold of the 


supper-room. The man who had 
hitherto guarded the doorway now 
stepped forward. 

‘*There is no cause for alarm, 
Senoras,”’ said he in a most courteous 
tone. ‘Our business is with this 
gentleman, who I presume is the 
master of the house.” 

And he turned to Don Gil, who 
bowed assent, and, emboldened by the 
mild address of the Carlist, ventured 
to enquire, though in rather a tre- 
mulous voice, what he could do to 
serve his new acquaintance. 

‘«* A very smali matter, Senor,” re- 
plied the other, “and by doing it 
quickly, and with a good grace, you 
will oblige us, and avoid the oc- 
currence of any thing unpleasant to 
yourself or these ladies.” And taking 
a paper from his pocket, he presented 
it to Don Gil. 

‘* Soon as you have counted out the 
sum there set down,” continued he, 
“we will wish you good-night, and 
withdraw both ourselves and thetroops 
that at present surround the house.” 
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Don Gil appeared somewhat taken 
aback when he cast his eyes on the 
paper. 

‘“‘ The sum is large,” said he, “ nor 
have I the fifth part of it by me. 
Surely less will do.” 

‘«* Not a maravedi,’’ was the answer. 
‘‘ Trifle not with us, Senor. You are 
a merchant, I believe, and have doubt- 
less correspondents in France. For 
the amount that you are unable to 
pay in gold or silver, you can give an 
order on Bayonne or Bordeaux. But 
beware of practising any deception. 
If your order is paid you shall not be 
molested again, but if the contrary, 
this will not be our last visit.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, the 
unlucky Don Gil took up a bongiz, 
and, accompanied by the Carlist, left 
the room, in order to seek what was 
necessary to satisfy the unexpected 
demand made upon him. The two 
other intruders seated themselves at 
the end of the table nearest the door, 
and began to address some commons 
place remarks and compliments to 
the ladies, first expressing their regret 
for the alarm they had caused them. 
But the latter were still too terrified 
to reply otherwise than by mono- 
syllables, and under such circumstan- 
ces the conversation seemed likely to 
die a natural death, when a new per- 
sonage appeared upon the scene. This 
was the Carlist who had been detach- 
ed to reconnoitre the neighbourhood, 
and now rejoined his comrades. 

‘* All is quiet without,” cried he, as 
he entered the room, “ and if youare 
ready, we have nothing to do but de- 
part as peaceably as we came.” 

Then, becoming aware of the pre- 
sence of ladies, he raised his boina 
with much courtesy of manner, and, 
in so doing, the light of a large lamp 
suspended from the ceiling fell full 
upon his face. 

At the first sound of that voice, 
Doiia Cecilia had given a violent 
start ; but when, by the action of lift- 
ing his cap, the features of the young 
officer became distinctly visible, she 
sprang from her chair, uttering the 
name of Arnold. 

*¢ Cecilia!’’ exclaimed the Carlist, 
and, rushing forwards, he claspedher 
in his arms. 

Greatly astounded and scandalized 
were the Senora Mendez and her 
daughters—and greatly astonished and 
amused the companions of the fortu- 
nate Arnold. The latter led Cecilia 
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into the recess of a window, and for 
three or four minutes a conversation 
which, although a whispered one, did 
not appear to be the less animated, 
was carried on between them. This 
parley terminated, Arnold spoke a 
word to his comrades in a low tone, 
and the lady left the room. 

Don Gil and the Carlist who had 
accompanied him now reappeared. 
«* T am sorry to put you or your fa- 
mily under any restraint,” said the 
latter, “‘ but we are about to depart, 
and must naturally take measures to 
ensure an unmolested retreat. You 
will therefore not be offended, I trust, 
if we secure the door of this apart- 
ment on the outside. Within a mo- 
derate distance of the windows, a few 
of our men will remain, and if, during 
the space of one hour, any person were 
to attempt to leave the room or give 
the slightest alarm, the consequences 
would be such as I should deeply re- 
gret. That time expired, you willbe 
perfectly at liberty to act in whatever 
manner you think proper.” 

As may be supposed, this caution 
took away any inclination to disobey 
the parting injunction of the unwel- 
come visiters, and a very long hour 


- was suffered to elapse before send- 
ing round a servant to unfasten 


the room door. The first thing 
done was to institute a search for 
Cecilia, but she was no where to 
be found, and it was evident from 
the disappearance of part of her ward- 
robe, that she did not intend to return 
speedily, if at all. Innumerable con- 
jectures were hazarded as to the mo- 
tives of her extraordinary conduct ; 
but the ladies were wearied with the 
events of the night, and at length 
retired to their bedrooms. Don Gil 
caused his horse to be saddled, and 
before morning reached Santander, 
whence strong detachments were im- 
mediately sent out in pursuit of the 
Carlist force, by which he stated his 
house to have been attacked. But all 
researches were fruitless, and, strange 
to say, in none of the neighbouring 
villages or hamlets could tidings be 
obtained of the marauders, nor had any 
Carlist troops been seen or heard of 
for some days past. This, added to 
the circumstance that no footmarks 
or other traces of the presence of a 
large body of men were visible in the 
neighbourhood of Don Gil’s habita- 
tion, made many persons say that 
terror and surprise had caused the 
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plundered greatly to multiply the 
number of the plunderers. After a 
time, one of those strange rumours 
which might be propagated by voices 
in the air, so impossible does it seem 
to be ever to discover their authors, 
or trace them to any source, obtained 
much credit at Santander. It was to 
the effect, that no Carlists had ever 
approached Mendez’ house, but that 
the persons who had deprived him of 
what was a very trifling sum to a man 
of his wealth, were four young Polish 
and Germ:n officers, who, having 
served in tue French legion eétranger, 
and despuiring of ever obtaining their 
arrears of pay from the impoverished 
Spanish government, had taken this 
novel and somewhat unprincipled 
means of repaying themselves the 
price of their blood and their services 
—an act certainly only to be palliated 
by their position as exiles, rendering 
the money that was due to them ac- 
tually necessary to their very exist- 
ence. 

Don Gil’s first care, after seeing the 
troops depart, as he thought, on the 
track of his spoilers, was to write to 
Miranda to Cecilia’s father, informing 
him of his daughter’s extraordinary 
elopement, and, being aware of his 
friend’s hasty temper, he awaited the 
reply in some trepidation. Owing to 
the unsafe state of the road, an un- 
usually long time elapsed before he 
received it, and he was then agreeably 
surprised to learn that Don Miguel 
had heard from his daughter, who, he 
said, had been ransomed from her . 
captors, and was then in France, 
where she was to remain a short time 
in the house of a friend. There was 
a tone of vexation, however, running 
through the letter, and an evident 
disinclination to enter into details, that 
puzzled Senora Mendez, who shook 
her head, and appeared to think it 
strange that Don Miguel made no allu- 
sion to Cecilia’s recognition of the 
Carlist, and to her having volunta- 
rily accompanied him, circumstances 
which had been duly communicated to 
her father. A few weeks later came 
another letter from old Requena, an- 
nouncing his daughter’s marriage with 
a foreign officer of high birth and 
great merit, and about the same time 
Don Gil received from an unknown 
hand the exact sum of which he had 
been robbed on the memorable night 
of Cecilia’s elopement. 
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In our last, we complained of the 
attractive glare of modern exhibitions, 
and compared their force upon the 
sight to the magnetic mountain that 
drew the nails out of Sinbad's ship. 
That in this lies a fault of our Eng- 
lish painters, we entertain not the 
slightest doubt. They begin upon too 
high a scale, and there is not the due 
proportion of half-tones in their works. 
They aim at force, we think, by wrong 
means—the greatest contrast of crude 
colours, and of extreme dark opposed 
to extreme light. It is similar to the 
practice in much of our modern music, 
-—it wants the half-tone: there is too 
much of the bang-bang, and the higher, 
brilliant, and sometimes scarce audible 
notes. The very term “ brilliant,” in 
music, has been borrowed from the 
sister art; but in neither art is the true 
brilliancy thus obtained: true brilliancy 
is not mere light—thatmay be opaque; 
it is from within, and deep, and per- 
vading to the upper surface ; it is the 
whole luminous contexture, as of pre- 
cious stones. It throws out light from 
itself, and is the more beautiful as all 


other light about it is subdued. Such 
was and such is the luminous quality 
of the pictures by Titian, and by Cor- 
reggio; and in landscape of Claude 
and of Poussin, and indeed more or 
less of every master of the old schools 


of great name and fame. And un- 
questionably Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
the founders of the English school 
did aim at giving to their pictures 
this quality. We have, since their 
day, been continually deserting their 
practice. They, that is, the old Ve- 
netian, the Italian, and the earlier 
English, did not think that good 
colouring consisted in laying on the 
canvass as much crude blue, red, and 
yellow, as possible, and in forcible 
contrast, but in the blending and ju- 
dicious use of the mized colours—tints 
that it is sometimes difficult to define, 
and give a name to, that yet have an 
inconceivable and matchless grace and 
beauty. Power we conceive to con- 
sist in this, in the being able to multi- 
ply, by combination, colours which, 
as they are in a great measure the 
creation of the worker, and through 
him only made perceptible, are with- 
outnames. Here is the power of the 
palette—the genius of the painter will 


give them their proper effect. Those 
who think that bright blues, bright 
reds, and bright yellows, as little 
mixed as may be, will give them 
power, greatly err; for as they have 
a limited, so have they a poor palette. 
And they who think they can make up 
for the force which a nice distinction 
of half-tone, and the opposition of 
cool and warm, in indefinite degrees, 
and relatively in all colours, would 
give them, by splashes of asphaltum 
and black in juxtaposition to crude 
white or yellow, are like the ranters 
on the stage, who overact their parts 
throughout, for lack of the nice dis- 
crimination of the delicate lights and 
shades of character, which mostly, 
after all, blend themselves with human 
sympathies. The eye of the painter 
and of the public becomes vitiated by 
false colouring—it loses its power of 
nice distinction. We have heard pic- 
tures called monotonous and colour- 
less which have in them ten times 
more varieties and gradations than 
those which have been praised for 
colour. It is easy at one glance to 
see the crude and positive; but the 
undefined, the nameless, yet thorough- 
ly effective, mostly lying in the more 
hidden magic of half-tone, court not 
the attention of eyes that do not ha- 
bitually take much of their sense from 
judgment and feeling. We discard 
too much the power of quietness, 
which is great, and often greatest, as 
a means of rendering violence more 
violent. There can be nothing grand 
that shall not have in it something of 
repose; and there is something in re- 
pose which is always great. When 
Virgil makes his Laocoon bellow like 
a bull, we have little more sympathy 
for the Priest of Neptune than for the 
brute. The silence, the repose of suf- 
fering would have better dignified the 
priest ; when he roars, he is even be- 
low ourselves, for we fancy we could 
bear 

“ Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera 

tollit ; 
Quales mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
Taurus, et incertam excussit cervice 
securim.” 

We think, then, that a great part of 
the fatigue of which the visiters to our 
exhibitions complain, is to be attri- 
buted to that false principle of colour- 
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ing adopted by our painters, which 
discards repose, and which aims at 
aglare and vividness and too high 
lights. Let any one walk across from 
the Academical Exhibition to the 
National Gallery to be convinced that 
this fault does exist, and is not the ne- 
cessary effect of an exhibition. It is 
true the National Gallery has not so 
many pictures; but still it is not a 
matter of more or less fatigue, but 
there is a positive refreshment to the 
eye and mind in quitting the one set 
of rooms for the other. We mean 
not to assert that all the pictures in 
the one gallery are good, any more 
than we do that all in the other are 
bad—but that in general the opposing 
principles upon which both those of 
one and the other were painted are 
manifest. Now, while in the Na- 
tional Gallery, let us seek the cause of 
this general effect by adverting to one 
or two pictures. We will take the 
most gorgeous—for gorgeous painting 
is what we aim at; let us look at the 
Baechus and Ariadne of Titian; and 
for landscape, the embarkation of St 
Ursula. These are works of the 
greatest richness of colouring. Ifyou 
have not practised your eye, you will 
scarcely believe how much of these 
pictures is half tone, how little of po- 
sitive unmixed colour is in them, and 
that in neither of them is an atom of 
our high lights. Try by this test—to 
the brightest and lightest parts hold 
a piece of white paper, imagine you 
see only that colour against which 
you place it, as if it were on your 
palette; you would perhaps cail it 
dirty ; you would say it could not be 
bright ; remove your paper, go to the 
proper distance, and what do you see? 
that it is bright, luminous, and clear: 
try in like manner all the tones, and 
then examine the manner of the glaz- 
ing, and you will find how the whole 
power is effected. We give these two 
subjects, because they possess, what it 
is supposed we mostly strive to ac- 
quire, gorgeous brilliancy and air. 
The atmosphere in the Titian is quite 
of the “ golden age,” when gods 
might walk the earth—the earth en- 
riched and under a glory fit to receive 
such visitants, and why not call it the 
poetical glory? All the landscape, 
sky, and background, are in repose, 
repose yet luminous, throwing out, 
even from the depths, their own lights. 
The action of the godhead, in his vio- 
lence, has yet its repose of confidence ; 


bright though he be, and his crisped 
mantle floats and flickers in the air, it 
is not with too sudden and vivid a 
flash of light or of colour—the loveli- 
ness of the repose of that golden age 
may not be so violently broken in 
upon. You perceive that the will 
and vigorous action of the God Bac- 
chus are fully characterised without 
such disturbance. There is the all- 
joyous bachanalian company, and the 
young triumphant fawn-god trailing 
the mountain victim’s head—all in low 
tones, and yet would you say that all 
is not joyous? There is no effort to 
briag out any thing by forced con- 
trast. The young fawn-god, so glo- 
rious, is not made conspicuous; his 
character is in his air and attitude, his 
position, and his doing, not forced into 
observation by blues, and reds, and 
high lights—it is in fact all in shade. 
And what an indescribable colour is 
the sky and distance !—the sky is not 
blue, as we call blue, yet what azure 
was more beauteous, and the light 
clouds, how deep they are! The whole 
picture is perfectly fabulous, poetically 
fabulous, and so made by the perva- 
ding subdued tones. We are in the 
habit of hearing Titian spoken of as 
a great colourist. He was so, it is 
true ; but he was much more—he was 
great as a composer. Nothing can 
be more effective than his manner of 
telling a story. His grouping is per- 
fect; and so the action of his indivi- 


dual figures. Now, let us look at the. 


Claude. ‘* The embarkation of St Ur- 
sula.”” And let all flimsy flashy land- 
scape painters, that would paint the 
warm sun by raw flake white, or 
chrome yellow, blush for their igno- 
rance, not knowing how all this lumi- 
nous effect is made by subdued tones, 
Put your white paper against the 
sun, or any other part of the sky. 
How deep it is!—this is no mere sur- 
face painting, there is nothing crude ; 
and could you cut out an inch of this 
luminous sky, and show it as a sample, 
it would do about as well as the brick 
did for the house. Show it where 
you will, few would believe that was 
part of a clear luminous sky. But 
look at the picture as a whole, and 
mark how wonderfully bright—bril- 
liant, if you like the word better—it 
is. Then you will observe there is 
no flashy colouring, no affected force 
to make the figures tell—they are all 
in halftone. If painters, who follow 
another method, throw nature in your 
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teeth, ask them if nature was ever 
more happily imitated, as a whole, and 
in parts, than in this picture.. It would 
be easy enough to go through all the 
genuine pictures in this national col- 
lection ; they would not tell a different 
tale. Let these two suffice. Nor 
will we, as many do, rob those great 
masters of their real merit, by the as- 
sertion, that time has done for them 
what was the work of their own minds 
and hands. It is an invidious thing 
to take away from intention what is 
good, and to give it to accident, to 
time. Let not those whose perform- 
ances are now crude, flatter them- 
selves that time is gifted with Titian’s 
pencils, and will turn clay into ajewel. 

It is melancholy to walk through 
the National Gallery, and to see it in 
pretty much the same state, year after 
year. Are there none to cater for 
the public? Are pictures not to be 
had, that no additions are made? 
An amateur asked us to point out 
the texture in Ruysdael; we took him 
to the National Gallery—in vain. We 
are not aware that there is one pic- 
ture of the master ; and there is Berg- 
hem—why not have a few works of 
these painters? Weremember to have 
seen, within these few years, several 
pictures of these masters, very good, 
that were in the market. Again, we 
ask, is there no one to cater for the 
public? Not that we mean to confine 
our, or rather the public, desires to 
any one or more masters. Many in- 
deed are wanted—we would rather 
say purchase good pictures, little 
caring for schools, whenever or where- 
ever they are to be met with. Do 
not let the nation be more parsimo- 
nious than private collectors. But it 
is absurd to draw comparisons. ‘The 
nation are not competitors in any 
purchase. When they bought the 
Francias they bought what no one 
else would buy. Who attends sales 
for the public gallery ? Our business 
is, however, now with exhibitions as 
they are. And as the National does 
not progress, it does not now come 
under our further notice. 

It is a great convenience the having 
our exhibitions contiguous to each 
other. It is but a few steps from the 
Academy to the Suffolk Street gallery, 
the Society of British Artists. This 
society, too, is ambitious of a motto— 
“Ac mea quidem sententia, nemo 
poterit esse omni laude cumulatus ora- 
tor, nisi erit omnium rerum magnarumi 


atque artium scientiam consecutus,” 
M. T. Cicero, De Oratore, lib. 1. A 
more stupid motto they could not well 
have chosen, nor one that has less to 
do with the arts, words that come in 
with an omnium gatherum knowledge 
to make up—what? not a painter, not 
a connoisseur, but a special pleader! 
It is a good motto enough for tickets 
should the Polytechnic Company think 
fit to invite the learned profession to a 
dinner. ; 

The public, too, we are sorry to 
observe, do not expect to be made 
perfect orators by frequenting this 
exhibition, or they care little for the 
acquirement ; for when we visited it, 
there were not more than three per~ 
sons present, nor did they at any 
time that we were in the rooms, some 
hours, amount to above six. Who 
can say we want painters? In this 
appendix to the Academy we have no 
less than 783 pictures, and 21 pieces 
of sculpture. Here too, as in the 
Academy, the pyramid system is pur- 
sued—works piled upon works; and, 
absurdly enough, the minute are out 
of sight. We have marked in the 
catalogue but few pictures, because 
they are for the most part a shade 
inferior to those of their class in the 
other exhibition ; and there is tne ab- 
sence of any very imposing work to 
engage attention. There is, how- 
ever, a great deal of what is good in 
painting, in execution particularly ; 
but there seems to be no attempt to 
surpass their neighbours in the poetry 
of art. And yet the very first pic- 
ture, No. 4, is poetical—** Dunean’s 
Horses.” J. F. Herring, sen. 


“‘ Here Duncan’s horses (a thing most . 
strange and certain) 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of the 
race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, 
flung out, 

Contending ’gainst obedience, as they 
would make 

War with mankind.”—Macbeth. 

No. 16. ‘* Duncan’s horses.” J. 
F. Herring, senior. ’ Tis said they eat 
eacii other.”——Macbeth. In the first, 
the noble steeds are breaking forth 
from a gothic archway, and are in 
truth turned wild in nature; and the 
scenery is wild enough forthem. We 
could have wished the architecture less 
conspicuous. We would follow them 
in their furious speed—can we do so 
only in imagination ?>—the second pic- 
ture shows them in their extreme con- 
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flict. This is the best of the two ; the 
landscape is finely suited to their deed 
of madness. It is deep, dark, and 
gloomy, the gleaming lights are indi- 
cative of danger—the poetical action 
of the animals is excellent—and we 
do not doubt Mr Herring’s accuracy 
as an animal painter. Mr Herring 
has nine pictures, all more or less ex- 
hibiting his talent. The most im- 
portant, perhaps, is No. 240, * Going 
to Fair.” Here three fine horses are 
being led to the fair; one is * throw- 
ing out,” and all are rather gay, and 
not ashamed to look any purchaser in 
the face—to the right a lane leads to 
a quiet village, in which are a few 
figures preparing for the fair—a stage- 
coach well loaded, is on the road 
meeting the horses going to fair; to 
the left are sheep in a field—the road 
goes directly off into a flat distance. 
There is a mass of tall, well-painted 
trees above the horses, and which make 
the landscape. The distance, and the 
sky towards the horizon, are not quite 
true to nature, especially the sky, which 
is too flat. The whole scene is very 
natural—we would not say that it is 
most agreeable nature; but, for its 
aim, the picture is very good. Mr 


Herring’s ‘* Mazeppa,” No. 521, is 


at least of more poetical pretension. 
It is very good—well composed—the 
group of wild horses in wonderment 
at Mazeppa bound to the falling 
horse, is fine. The landscape is, in 
fact, well designed, but too coldly 
coloured; and the extreme distance 
wants connexion with the sweeping 
line of the hills on the right—and as 
in the other picture, does not recede, 
and the sky there is flat. If every 
part of his No. 401, “ The Countess 
of Derby’s departure from Martindale 
Castle,” were equal to the centre group, 
which is beautifully designed and col- 
oured, we should prefer that picture 
to his others. 

No. 61. ‘ Leith Hill, Surrey.” J. 
Wallen—is good. 

No. 69. * Hebe.” J. P. Davis. 
Though the Hebe has too much of 
the modern mode for the fabulous 
Hebe, she has a pretty and expressive 
face, which would be better set off, if 
the blue or grey of the sky were 
brought down a little lower. Itis a 
mistake to carry the flesh colour into 
the sky, unless it differ greatly in 
tone. 

No. 89. “ Sea View—Fresh breeze.” 
M.E.Colman. This is very true to 
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nature, the water is excellent—it is per- 
haps a little too blue. 

No. 90. * The Madonna, Infant 
Christ, and St John, painted in en- 
caustic, resembling fresco, discover- 
ed by the artist.” E. Latilla.—Be- 
fore reading this description in the 
catalogue, we had remarked that it 
was painted in a bad material ; and if 
Mr Latilla’s *‘real fresco, No. 678,” 
be the best we can reach, we do not 
desire to see our houses of Parliament 
decorated in this manner. Mr Har. 
lestone appears this year generally to 
have failed in colour, particularly in 
the flesh. He seems to have been 
aiming at the disagreeable fuzzy un- 
certain manner of Murillo. 

No. 116. The Evening Walk.” 
W. W. Scott.— We were so struck by 
the simple, unaffected, yet natural look 
of this picture, that we were curious 
to learn something of the artist, and 
understand he is very young, and has 
not painted many pictures. He is 
then of great promise—for the whole 
management is very, good — very 
powerful, yet with much delicacy— 
the colouring is effective and harmo- 
nious. It would be improved by the 
light in the sky towards the horizon 
being scumbled over and kept down. 
The error of young painters, and too 
often of old, is affectation, more espe- 
cially in portraits—there is none of it 
here. Mr Scott will assuredly become 
one of our best portrait-painters. 

No. 259, and No. 27]. E. Prentis— 
each a Passage in the Life of Man— 
** He goeth forth,” “ He returneth,” 
are well-conceived, amusing pictures 
of their kind. The going forth steady, 
with advice duly given, to a dinner, 
and the returning unsteady, are well 
contrasted, so that they should be 
companions. The likeness of the al- 
tered man is very well preserved. 

No, 264, “ Ehrenbreitstein on the 
Rhine,” C. F. Tomkins, as a view, 
is very good, aud is free from the 
common fault of our view-painters’ 
views—places have their disgusting as- 
pects, which, for the sake of doing 
something they have determined to be 
artistical or picturesque, our place- 
painters perpetuate. 

No. 279. * A Fruit Girl of North 
Holland at her devotions,” J. Zeitter, 
is very pretty, very pleasing, both in 
its character, and in the manner of the 
painting. 

No, 
Coast.” 


295. Shoreham, Sussex 
J. B. Pyne.—Mr Pyne is 2 
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very clever artist, his pencilling is 
clean, and with precision; but we 
fear this very excellence leads him into 
afault. His pictures are apt to be too- 
unsubstantial, too weak both in body 
and in colour. This is certainly a 
well-painted picture, but it is cold, 
uncomfortably so, in colour ; it is not 
the most agreeable atmosphere under 
which we would see a place which 
we should wish to remember. Most 
of Mr Pyne’s pictures have the faults 
we have mentioned. They are con- 
spicuous in his No. 437, “ Pheasants’ 
Nests at Cheddar.” It is a fine scene 
of stupendous rocks, which should 
have been, by the by, his subject; he 
has too much divided it by being too 
near the nests, and is therefore com- 
pelled to paint too nicely the unpic- 
turesque cottages, the “nests.” The 
composition is fine; the whole has 
little colour, and is too weak. How 
solemnly such a scene should betreated 
to convey the character, which over- 
powers minor detail and triflingincident 
—yet has Mr Pyne injured the charac- 
ter, by the introduction of groups of 
figures, vile in themselves, and which, 
by their colour, render the whole pic- 
ture weaker, - There are figures, chil- 


dren in a boat, and one, as it appears, 
crying, and trying to wade to its com- 
panions—now how unworthy is this 
of so grand scenery !| There is an un- 
accountable suddenness in the colour of 
reddish brown rock immediately upon 


the grey. There are two words we 
wish Mr Pyne would remember when- 
ever he has his palette in band—“ depth,” 
*‘colour’’—not as one, but distinct. 
We know he is capable of doing 
higher and better things. 

No, 241. ‘Study ofa Head.” C. 
Baxter.—This is very good, but we 
think a little fails in the flesh colour. 

No. 315. ‘“ The Friar and Juliet,” 
J. S. Spencer, is certainly very like na- 
ture, and it is well managed, artistically 
speaking, but how unpoetically dismal, 
and that is ever out of the pathetic. 

No. 329. ‘Farm Horses.” C. 
Jose.—This is a group of horses well 
set off ; the sky is admirably formed to 
make up the composition. The ground 
is not good in colour. This would, 
as a composition, engrave—as a pic- 
ture, it is not quite pleasing from its 
texture—it is too uniformly smooth, 
wants variety, and is perhaps a little 
too vivid ; it should be subdued, and 
the several objects should have their 
own texture. 
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No. 393, ‘ The Chapelof the Virgin 
in the Jesuits’ Church, Antwerp.” E. 
Hassell.—Mr Hassell is original —he 
seizes the character of his interiors 
with great truth and power ; he seems 
to forget art, while he is unconscious- 
ly practising it most skilfully. He 
aims at no forced effects—consequent- 
ly his scenes have just that quiet re- 
pose, even in their light, that ever fas- 
cinates the spectator. They are 
lighted by their own sanctity. We 
feel sure that the scene we behold was 
painted on the spot. ‘This is a very 
beautiful picture. Nor is his ‘‘ Van- 
dyke visiting the Tomb of Rubens, in 
the Church of St Jacques,” less so. 
The introduction of Vandyke is very 
judicious—the figure is good. It as- 
sists contemplation, which makes the 
character of the scene. There areno 
pictures in this exhibition that, for 
our own taste, we so much covet as 
Mr Hassell’s interiors. We shall 
look for him again. His manner of 
representing the white stone under 
subdued light is perfect. He recon- 
ciles the eye even to some matters of 
not the best taste in architecture. 

There aresome good drawings. We 
we were pleased with No. 656, “ Near 
Beddgelleret, North Wales,” J. Ri- 
deo ; and 659, ** London from Water- 
loo Bridge,” W. C. Smith, which 
would bear a little more depth. 

Looking over the catalogue, we find 
we have omitted the notice of No. 
117, “ At Entretat on the Coast of 
Normandy, with a brig coming ashore 
—stormy—sunset.” H. Lanaster.— 
This is a bold scene, and the event 
described is of great interest. It is 
very powerful in effect—the light up- 
on the rocks very true and forcible. 
The red is perhaps a little overdone— 
the foreground is the least good, is 
too much cut up, and there are either 
too many figures, or they are too near, 
near enough to divide the interest with 
the principal incident. We are re- 
minded of Loutherbourg, but there is 
not Loutherbourg’s power. We must 
quit the Suffolk Street gallery, aware 
of the impossibility of offering a satis- 
factory critique ; asmany good pictures, 
where there are so many, must neces- 
sarily be without the notice they 
merit. 

There are two societies of painters 
in water colours. The last embodied 
entitles itself ** The New.” This con- 
tains 341 drawings—the first establish-: 
ed, 338. In quantity, they are nearly 
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equal ; in quality, the “ New” is de- 
cidedly superior to the “ Old.” It is 
a curious fact, that while for some 
years it has been the aim of water-co- 
lour painters to attain to the depth of 
oil, our painters in oil have been en- 
deavouring to make their pictures like 
drawings, and those drawings which 
show most white paper. In the Old 
Water-Colour Society some of the 
most able have taken to imitate the 
attempts of the oil painters to imitate 
them ; so that, forsaking depth of co- 
lour, they paint upon the white-paper 
plan. This is very conspicuous in 
Copley Fielding’s drawings this year. 
We do not think the change an im- 
provement. Let us walk through the 
rooms of the elder society. 

No. 10. ‘ Falls of the West Lynn 
at Lynmouth, North Devon.” P. 
De Wint. It is a finely coloured and 
pretty exact representation of a most 
beautiful scene. Mr De Wint has 
omitted much that is very striking in 
the real view; perhaps he has made a 
judicious sacrifice ; and it may be im- 
possible to give upon canvass the 
whole scene with effect. Above the 
height of his subject is a very grand 
rock ; standing below, you look under 
its projecting ledges. We are often 
deceived in a scene of this kind—a 
moment’s change of position, an in- 
stantaneous looking up or down, con- 
veys an impression which we are apt 
to think is that of one picture. It is, 
however, not so—it is the mind’s put- 
ting together of several. To embody 
this impression, belongs to the art of 
composition. When fairly given, the 
scene may be considered more true to 
nature, than that which the eye takes 
in from one position and at one look. 
We have often tried to make pictures 
of this magnificent scene, and have 
not succeeded at all without much 
composition, and not even then to our 
satisfaction. Mr De Wint has painted 
a very beautiful picture—the air is 
cooled by the living water, and the 
scene is for meditation. We very 
much like his view on the River 
Louther, No. 49. It is slight, but 
very effective. The execution has the 
characteristic audacity due to the pre- 
vailing river. 

No. 16.  Rivaulx Abbey near 
Helmsey, Yorkshire.” Copley Field- 
ing. This is quite unworthy Mr 
Fielding. It is flimsy and unnatural. 
Nor do we more admire his No. 21, 
“View of Ben Vorlich, &c.” It is 
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childish in composition and horrid in 
colour, as a whole, with pretty and 
laboured bits. Nor can any thing 
well be more flimsy than his No. 101, 
** View on the South Downs, &c.” 
His “ Fingal’s Cave, Isle of Staffa,’’ 
is very fine—all the parts agree—there 
is sentiment in the picture. Again we 
must find fault. His 125, * Distant 
view of Bolton Abbey, looking up the 
River Wharfe, Yorkshire,” is, to our 
eyes, very odious—as bad in colour, 
composition, and effect, as well can 
be. We do not recognize in nature, 
in her pleasing mood at least, trees 
varying from mustard to treacle. His 
** Vessels in a breeze,” No. 179, isa 
very fine drawing, good in effect and 
colour, and his scene on the coast 
near Filey Bay, Yorkshire, is not less 
good. We much like his * View of 
Ben Cruachan, &c.,”’ No. 276. It is 
very tender and tranquil, and would 
be improved if the boat were re- 
moved. Mr Copley Fielding seems 
in his practice to be in a transition 
state, quitting his former method, for 
the lighter and brighter, the white- 
paper method: this has not reached 
as yet his water pieces, and they are 
therefore the best. We do not ap- 
prove of throwing off the blues and 
greys of distances, by spots of treacle 
cows, and mustard trees. 

No. 42. ‘ Forelake, Killarney.” 
W. Evans. This is an escape from 
being very good; it is spoiled by vio- 
lence of colour in figures. 

No. 88. “ Forezall, Killarney, &c.,” 
W. A. Nesfield, is very clever, and 
would be better without the figures. 

No. 127. ‘A Monk,” W. Hunt, 
is admirably finished. His No. 140 
is capital. Itis from the scene of the 
Carriers in Henry I1V., Shakspeare. 
A little more shadow would perhaps 
improve it—not, however, very dark, 
but such shadows as Rembrandt de- 
lighted in, that were scarcely dark- 
ness, and when they were, were 
“darkness visible.” His ‘ Saying 
Grace,” No. 167, is painted with the 
happiest effect. We have hitherto 
considered Mr Hunt as an artist ex- 
pressing great truth of character by a 
few free touches. In No. 299, “ Inte- 
rior of West Hill House, the residence 
of J. H. Mawe, Esq.,” he shows his 
power of elaborate finish, and that 
he has an eye for truth of colour very 
accurate. We see not only the orna- 
ment, but the domesticity of the room, 
its repose and habitableness are de- 
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lightful; this character gives a poetry 
to the interior. : 

No. 130. ‘ The Castle Chapel,” 
G. Cattermole, is very well done, but 
wants interest; it does not convey 
what the subject might convey. There 
is the same defect in his “ Hospi- 
tality to the Poor,” No. 175. It is 
very simple, clever, and well coloured, 
but somehow or other it is of little 
interest. 

No. 144. ‘Endsleigh, a seat of 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford.” J. 
D. Harding. This we do not admire 
— it is too much of the ague style; it 
has throughout its hot and cold fits. 

No. 153. ‘ Narcissus and Echo.” 
J. Christall. A very fine drawing. 
It is classical, and to a considerable 
degree, as it should be, conventional, 
both in design and colour. There is 
no violence to make conspicuous what 
is not quite true ; we yield ourselves, 
therefore, to the fabulous poetry. The 
figures are extremely graceful, the 
composition tasteful and elegant; of 
an elevated cast, but within the do- 
main of beauty, though bordering 
upon grandeur. Itis a rocky scene. 

No. 187. ** The South Stack Light- 
house, near Holyhead,’ H. Gas- 
teneau, is, as a scene in nature, fright- 
fully grand; but whether it be that it 
has too much detail for grandeur, or 
that the style of colouring is not in 
accordance with that sentiment, it 
fails of the due effect. There is no- 
thing grand where there is too much 
detail, and too many parts. His 
« Lake of Guarda,” No. 256, is very 
good. No. 154, 


** Mountains on whose barren breast 
’ The labouring clouds do often rest.” 
Mitton. 
No. 328. Mountain Scenery.” 
J. Varley. Mr Varley comes out in 
a somewhat new style. His moun- 
tains are mountains, and companies, 
for they associate, and hold holi- 
days with the clouds together. They 
give you an idea, or rather a feel- 
ing of mountain air, freshly blowing. 
The effects are, perhaps, a little too 
scattered. We have seen one or 
two very fine classic landscapes by his 
hand ; in general, he is too artificial 
in his building up. We well remem- 
ber some of his early drawings of 
Welsh scenery, than which nothing 
is more beautiful of the kind that we 
have since seen by any hand. We 
should desire to see Mr Varley resume 
this early manner. 
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No. 216. The Wedding.” Mrs 
Seijffarth. 


“ Oh what’s to me a silken gown 
Wi a poor broken heart ? 
And what’s to me a siller crown 
Gin frae my love I part ?”—Ballad. 


A melancholy tale, a sacrifice, the 
abominable bridegroom, the compel- 
ling parents and reluctant bride, all tell 
their feelings well, but the lover is not 
melancholy enough. He is too re- 
conciled to desertion. It is with this 
lady’s usual power ; but we would ear- 
nestly recommend to her pencil more 
happy subjects. Domestic love is the 
least fit for poetry or painting, unless | 
it be of a moral: power, conveying a 
lesson, and even then is ill suited to 
the drawing-room or boudoir. 

No. 246. “ Scene from the Black 
Dwarf.’ Frederick Taylor. How 
sweet is the heroine of the tale; and 
how wellis the incident told! It is 
a very sweet little picture, and admi- 
rably composed.—No. 285. * Interior 
of the Keeper's Cottage.” Mr Tay- 
lor paints animals to the life—we 
therefore suppose from life. 

No. 308. ** Touchstone.” H. Rich- 
ter. 


“ And how, Audrey ? Am I the man 

yet,” &e. 
Shakspeare is never vulgar—outraging 
truth, without quite reaching carica- 
ture, is always vulgar. Hideous gri- 
maces and forced attitudes are but a 
bad substitute for humour. Mr Rich- 
ter is generally too coarse. 

Our next visit is to the New Water. 
Colour Exhibition, 53, Pall- Mall. 
The aim of the exhibitors here seems 
to have been, as if by one consent, 
depth and force of colour; and they 
have certainly succeeded in a very 
surprising degree, preserving at the 
same time very great clearness. 

No. 9. “ Transport coming out of 
Portsmouth,” T. S. Robins, is very 
true to nature; the motion of the water, 
and its receding, is ably managed. 

No. 17. ** The Cooling Room (Mes- 
lukh) ofan Egyptian Bath,” H. Warren, 
is a picture of very great power, de- 
scribing an Egyptian bride at the bath. 
In the centre are dancing girls, very 
graceful; the bride is in retiring shade 
—slaves of all colours are in attend- 
ance. There is good grouping and 
good colouring; the picture is rich, 
without flaring colours ; the subdued 
light of an interior is preserved. 

We could almost wish painters were 
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prohibited from attempting any scene 
in Romeo and Juliet. Never has there 
been one successful picture of the sub- 
ject ; and the many bad deter the best 
artists by odiously vulgarising the 
scenes. We cannot congratulate Mr 
Hicks’ No. 43, ** Juliet the morning 
after having taking [taken] the sleep- 
ing draught.” What a Juliet! Af- 
fectation pervades the picture, and yet 
is there considerable skill and manage- 
ment in the drawing and colouring. 
No. 58. “ Life fought with Love,” 
&c. Miss S. Setchel. We cannot 
speak too highly of this most beauti- 
ful drawing. It is one of deep feel- 
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ing in design and character of the 
figures; the colouring is perfect to 
the sentiment—it is sombre, solemn, 
and yet, where it should beso, extreme- 


ly tender. The scene is from Crabbe, 
that domestic poet, that wrings the 
heart by his tales of life’s deepest 
woes. These are, as we have remark- 
ed, painful subjects ; but in this pic- 
ture the principal character is so sweet- 
ly great, that the mind is not all under 
the tragic impression. ‘There is moral 
blended with personal beauty—that 
dignity that can sacrifice all. It is a 
visit to the lover in prison. 


“ Life fought with love, both powerful and both sweet, 


I ask’d thy brother James, wouldst thou command, 
Without the loving heart, th’ obedient hand ? 

I ask thee, Robert, lover, canst thou part 

With this poor hand when master of the heart : 


He answered yes! 


I tarry thy reply, 


Resign’d with him to live, content with thee to die. 


“ Assured of this, with spirits low and tame, 
Here life is purchased—there a death of shame : 
Death once his merriment, but now his dread.” 


The prisoner, the culprit, the lover, 
holds down his head. We would not 
know his reply, but we fear it, and 
that there is to be an heroic victim in 
that slender, gentlest of creatures. He 
is in deep shade, and dark himself, 
and in the solemn hue befitting crime 
and punishment ; she, the loveliest and 
the most loving, gives him her hand, 
‘* canst thou part with this poor hand?” 
and what intense feeling is there in 
her face! the very lip quivers, and 
but that the whole gentle mind had 
been forearmed with resolution, per- 
haps strength prayed for, the words 
would not have found utterance. Hers 
is a face to haunt one—we are quite 
sure that we shall never forget it whilst 
we live, and have our knowledge and 
feeling. It is most feminine, most 
loving, and most heroic. This one 
drawing, by Miss Setchel, a young 
lady, previously scarcely known, is 
far above any work this year ex- 
hibited by any artist whatever, and 
in whatever exhibition, in beauty 
and pathos. There are many appar- 
ently more important, many much 
more laborious works, but there is not 
one that, only once seen, will be so 
long remembered. There are two 
very great old masters that, could they 
come to life and see this drawing, 
would, we are assured, be delighted 


with it—two of very opposite powers, 
Raffaele and Rembrandt. Miss Set- 
chel must feel the purity, the delicacy, 
and the greatness of sentiment in 
Raffaele, and the mysterious power of 
colouring, and light and shade, of 
Rembrandt. Yet this drawing, we 
are given to understand, sold for no 
more than L.25. We feel it ungra- 
cious to find any fault; but, as critics, 
we must say “this poor hand” is 
what we could best part with: it is 
not quite equal to the drawing in 
general. 

No 77. He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.” This is a wonderfully power- 
ful drawing. A bold attempt upon a 
subject so often treated, and so strictly 
belonging to the oldschool. It is this 
very thing which, as it has familiarised 
us with the conventional, makes what 
is novel, or too strictly modern, out 
of place, and be received with a shock. 
The woman, though really a beautiful 
expressive figure, is not such as we 
should expect to see in a picture re- 
presenting this scene ; she is a little 
too much like one taken from the 
‘* Book of Beauty.” The Saviour has 
neither sufficient dignity nor strength 
of expression, and is too feminine; the 
mouth should not be closed. With 
these exceptions, and perhaps one 
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ought not to be an exception, the sub- 
ject is very well treated, with great 
knowledge of composition and colour- 
ing; not that we quite like the colour 
of the drapery, nor indeed of the com- 
plexion of the principal. figures, per- 
haps too light for the solemn feeling 
the sacred warning should convey. 
The lightness of this part of the pic- 
ture is not quite in keeping with the 
great depth in the figures to the left. 
There the clear yet dark colouring, 
in great variety of tones, yet all kept 
together, is the most striking speci- 
men of the power of water-colour we 
have ever seen. The hand of our 
Saviour is too small and delicate. 
The lighter parts of the picture want 
solidity. 

No 99. ‘Sale of a Nubian Girl.” 
Henry Warren. Mr Warren has 
great power; his colouring is clear 
and deep; and, what colour often is 
not, expressive, accordant with the 
subject. This Sale of the Nubian 
Girl is very good, very simple. We 
suppose Mr Warren has studied Nu- 
bian beauty from nature. It is rather 
repugnant to European taste. His 
‘«¢ Hagar, the Egyptian, and Ishmael, 
her Son, cast out into the Wilder- 
ness,” No 258, fully justify the fore- 
going remarks upon his powers. There 
is a daring novelty in his mode of 
treatment of this well-known subject 
from the Bible, according to the phy- 
sical character of the personages and 
the country. Without being perfect- 
ly reconciled to it, we are very far 
from condemning it. It may be a 
question of taste, why the Italian 
painters adopted European physiog- 
nomy and scenery. Did they think 
entire sympathy with the actions and 
feelings to be represented, required 
this sacrifice and this identity of race? 
There is in this picture very great 
simplicity. The design is good. The 
slight hesitation of Ishmael, which is 
the bond of union expressed, is very 
happy. The greenish-brown tones 
are beautifully clear, and tell well. 
We do not like the sheep in the back 
ground, they are too large, and lack 
an ancient character; perhaps the sky 
would be improved if it were a little 
deeper. 

No 110. “ Scene from Romeo and 
Juliet.” Miss F. Corbaux. This 
has some very fine tones of colour. 
We think it fails in expression. The 
light upon the white figure cannot 
be true; it could not be so spread. 
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The cold, grey, and warm depths of 
the picture assist each other, nor is 
harmony disturbed. 
No 137. 
* Sweet Kitty, she was a charming maid, 
That carried the milking pail.” 
—English Ballad. 


Edward Corbould. A very sweet 
and delicate picture, partaking of the 
pretty quaintness of the lines. His 
** Good Samaritan,” No 269, is a very 
charming picture; simple in manner, 
very tender, and expressive. There 
is something wrong in the drawing or 
shading of the back of the maiden in 
the foreground. His 324, * Shrimp- 
ing,” is very good; it is fresh and 
free, as if sketched in from nature. 
Mr Edward Corbould should do great 
things; he has the requisites in abun- 
dance to make a painter; and either 
his industry or his facility must be 
very great. 

No 157. Warder Castle surren- 
dered to the Roundheads, May 1643.” 
W. H. Kearney. A scene of detes- 
table treachery and brutality, not fit 
for a picture; at least, unless very 
differently treated. The heroism of 
the sufferers could alone make the 
subject bearable, and that, in charac- 
ter and expression, is omitted. The 
picture is not without much power, 
but it is essentially vulgar. 

No. 173. “* The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.” <A. Penley.—This is another 
subject not fit for the peucil—it is 
entirely melancholy, but in this in- 
stance it is so affectedly goody, with 
its weak washy sentimentality, and 
expression of conceit, where there 
should be nothing but piety, all sim- 
pering inwardly “ how good we are!” 
and how particularly good the Dairy- 
man’s daughter, that our melancholy 
is changed to disgust, even for art, for 
the sin of this perpetration. Mawkish, 
maudlin sensibility should he con- 
demned by every hanging committee. 
We never see it in the frontispieces 
to our ** Children’s” good books, but 
we desire to tear out the page, for the 
benefit of all children readers. 

No. 187. ‘ Reflection,” J.J. Jen- 
kins—is very pleasing. 

No. 206. “ There lived in Oxford 
one Richard Simon, a priest,” &c. 
H. P. Riviere.x—This is the story of 
Lambert Simnel, and one not worth 
painting. There has been, however, 
a great taste of late years for old 
armour, knights, and monks; so that 
among the herd of imitators of Catter- 
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mole and others, it is a fine thing to 
get a subject that will admit of all. 
With such view, Mr Riviere is happy 
in his choice, but in nothing else; it 
is a villanous performance, and but 
for its affectation, which forces atten- 
tion by annoyance, we should not have 
noticed it. 

No. 214. Boulogne Shrimper.” 
J. J. Jenkins.—This is excellent in 
colour—a well-drawn figure—quite 
nature. 

No. 224. ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion, 
arrested at Berlin, a. p. 1192.” W. 
H. Kearney.— This is another instance 
of unfortunately vulgar treatment of 
an historical subject. Poor Richard! 
that we should see the “ Lion Heart” 
represented thus! Some red-haired 
waiter at a provincial inn, in a moment 
of perspiring leisure, must have sat 
for Richard. We see him fumbling 
for the napkin. No Knight-Tem. 
plar, but a waiter!!” 

No, 237. * Lord Nigel’s Introduc- 
tion to the Sanctuary of Alsatia.” E. 
H. Wehnert.— There is much of artist 
ability in this picture ; there is good 
grouping, and it is not without cha- 
racter; but it is of the class of sub- 
jects most unfit for painting. It 
may contain many pictures, but here 
the artist takes in too much. The 
scene would be disgusting, even in 
narration, if we were suffered to dwell 
upon it in its collective depravity, but 
words do not fix images so distinetly ; 
we pass on rapidly, and character 
succeeds character, that we dwell not 
too long upon any one disgust, where 
nearly all is disgusting ; and the ex- 
pectation of the story, of what is to 
come, of danger to be escaped, avert 
the mind’s eye from too intently rest- 
ing upon individual or wholesale de- 
formities; and in narration the whole 
scene is but a part, and serves its pur- 
pose, as contrast to other parts of the 
tale, where higher beauties are set off 
by it. Nothing of this kind can be 
done upon canvass, and there, as a 
choice, to portray accumulations of 
deformity, with no purpose but the 
mere odious display, is, we think, in 
very badtaste. Before painters learn 
how to paint, we would have them 
cultivate their minds, and educate 
their eyes to a sense of beauty, to 
know what to paint. There are sub- 
jects we should ever wish to see ill 
done ; for the greater the skill themore 
degradation is suffered by art, and in- 
flicted upon the profession. Beauty, 
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gentleness, goodness, heroic feeling, 
even sufferings that bring out the 
manly virtues, are the themes for art, 
Deformities of every kind are the bane 
of art, the poison of the mind. Bad 
as they are in writing, they are worse 
in painting; for they become fixed, 
and it is worse than a tasteless, it is a 
vitiated eye that can take pleasure in 
them. 
We will take relief, and look at 
Cinderella,” J. J. Jenkins.—Here 
the gentle, the innocent, the patient 
Cinderella is leaning against the fire- 
place, meditating, we may be sure, no 
ill—and we know how she will be 
rewarded ;- the cat purring to her, 
loving her, perhaps herself a fairy cat, 
is most happy. Now, this is a subject 
of beauty and of interest. Innocence 
is more fit for the pencil than vice. 

No. 310. Perey Bay, one of the 
Bathing Places at Tynemouth, Nor- 
thumberland—Sunrise—Study from 
Nature.” T. M. Richardson, Sen.— 
It is a very true transcript of nature’s 
sunrise, beautifully coloured; there is 
the warmth of sun, yet freshness of 
morning; the distances, for they are 
indeed many, many a league over the 
water, are given with most true gra- 
dation. This is a fine drawing, 
and shows very great power in the 
artist. 

No. 323. Mountain torrent, near 
Llyn Tdwal, Caernarvonshire,” Thos. 
Lindsay—is a good drawing, true in 
colour, and readily places the specta- 
tor inthe mountain scenery. We were 
much struck with the power of No. 
337, ** Sunset,” L. Hicks. The red 
is well set off by deep purples, and the 
light is effective. As in other exhibi- 
tions, we can here only imperfectly 
have performed our task. We will 
not, however, make further apology 
for omissions. This is an excellent 
exhibition ; the New may more than 
rival the Old—the “ matre pulchré 
jfilia pulchrior.” In closing our re- 
marks upon these exhibitions of mo- 
dern art, while we admire the mecha- 
nical skill, and mastery over materials, 
we cannot but lament, that in general 
the aim of the artist seems to have 
been confined too much to subjects in 
which that skill may be displayed. Is 
it not preferring the means to the end? 
Poetry, poetry, poetry, we repeat, and 
original poetry too, the poetry of 
thought, is the province of painting: 
and above all, let painters at least 
shun vulgarity ; whatever is low is in 
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bad taste, is injurious to the painter's 
own mind, vitiating the public eye 
and feeling, and does a manifest inju- 
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ry to the whole fraternity, It would 
be better for English art if this were 
generally felt. 


British INstiTUTION. 


This exhibition contains 130 pic- 
tures of the late Sir David Wilkie, 
and sixty-three of old masters—the 
latter occupy one room, Wilkie two. 
Although we should prefer a larger 
contribution from many masters, and 
the old schools, to such an accumula- 
tion of works by one hand, we dul 
appreciate the spirit which has adopted 
the present plan. It is a just compli- 
ment to modern art, and acknowledg- 
ment of the high reputation of the de- 
ceased artist—we presume, however, 
it is one which will not be repeated 
under circumstances and claims less 
urgent. The fameof Sir David Wil- 
kie is worthy the homage, and it is 
paid. We rejoice, too, that the public 
have here the means of reviewing their 
own judgment, of marking the pro- 
gress of the painter whom they delight- 
ed to honour, from the day of their 
early approbation to the last effort of 
his pencil, For ourselves, we see no 
reason to alter the opinion we gave in 
the commencement of our review of 
the Royal Academy; and we think our 
remarks upon Sir David Wilkie as a 
painter fully borne out by the present 
exhibition of his works. They show 
a mind, rather by accident and cir- 
cumstance, than powerfully by genius 
impelled to a particular line, led to 
adopt, in the commencement, a certain 
class of subjects, and style of painting ; 
and this bias, when he would have 
changed his manner, influenced and 
shackled him. Had he been at onee 
thrown in the way of seeing pictures 
of the highest class, of the Italian 
school, and those more particularly of 
effect and colour than of sentiment, 
he would rather have leaned to their 
manner than to the one which, in after 
life, he was ever endeavouring, but in 
vain, to discard. He does not appear 
to have been so much possessed of an 
originality, as of a perception of what 
is good in others, and a desire to adopt 
that good, and to improve upon it. 
And this was not always done as a 
whole ; so that in one picture we may 
often see the characters of many mas« 
ters, sometimes incongruously assem- 
bled, but always with ingenuity, with 
pictorial management and ability. He 


was too soon the painter: forced upon 
the world and the world’s applause 
and substantial favour, he was not 
allowed time to hesitate, to question, 
to lay up judgments from which a_ 
higher genius might have arisen. He 
was to continue as he had begun; and 
itis not very strange, if universal ap- 
probation and patronage kept him 
from seeking any thing better. But 
there is weariness even in fame and 
flattery—that weariness came upon 
his mind, and it was never thoroughly 
satisfied with his early choice. That 
it was an unfortunate, in some respects 
an uncongenial choice, we collect from 
his unceasing efforts, after some years, 
to divest himself of it, and his ever 
attempting to imitate some master or 
other as opposite and irreconcileable 
to that early choice as possible. His 
great defect appears to have been an 
absence of perception of the “beauti- 
ful.” With a disposition to work out 
minutely, and to an excess, what was 
before him to do, fram nature, he too 
often elaborated deformity. Beauty had 
not enough of character for his bent; 
it was too simple—an exquisitiveness 
not to be portrayed by many strokes ; 
character indeed it has, but not pecu- 
liarities to be mastered and finished at 
the pencil’s point. We have notseen 
a single picture by his hand in which 
there is real feminine beauty. We 
doubt if he could have thoroughly re- 
ceived, for he never attempted to make 
them his own, as he did the excel- 
lences of almost every other master, 
the purity of Raffaele’s, or the more 
human loveliness of Corregio’s Ma- 
donnas. He was too early forced 
upon character, in the generally re- 
ceived sense of the word, character of 
delineation, and missed for ever that 
of higher mind and feeling. 

No.1. ‘ King George the Fourth’s 
Entrance to his Palace of Holyrood 
House, the 15th August 1822.”—This 
picture justifies some of the above re- 
marks. It is a mixture of styles. The 
trumpeters on the right are like Ve- 
lasquez—the background, after Rem- 
brandt ; other parts in the manner of 
inferior masters—there is great inge- 
nuity in endeavouring to make these 
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imitations unite—the consequence is 
that they do so to a certain extent, so 
that, without considering what the sub- 
ject should really represent, we are 
pleased with the general pictorial effect. 
In this view it is perhaps his best pic- 
ture. But examining it for its purpose, 
we find it lamentably deficient. A king 
comes to his own palace, a visiter too, 
amongst his peopleseldom seen. There 
should be joy and welcome, a princely 
_ dignity and love ; there lies the poetry. 
What have we? the king was in his 
own person the gentleman, the digni- 
fied prince. Sir David has made him 
look like a hair-dresser. His attitude 
is of ungentlemanly pride, assumed ; 
there is none of the condescension of 
dignity. Then, though he is suppos- 
ed to be supported and attended by a 
retinue of his nobles, he seems to stand 
alone, he is unconnected. So itis with 
those who receive him; a very few 
seem employed in that cold duty, 
there is not a crowd of worthies, the 
choice of the land, but room for mere 
vulgar curiosity with appropriate 
figures. The whole colouring is som- 
bre to adegree, of ill omen toa prince 
coming to Holyrood. The brown 
background, the tone of the architec- 
ture, is dismal, unjoyous, and not im- 
posing indesign. There is a vying of 
the low with what should be the great, 
and it is uncertain which predomiuates. 
There must be false perspective in 
some of the heads. Some boys above 
and below Sir Walter Scott, have im- 
mense heads, larger than of the men 
around them; and Sir Walter’s greatly 
exceeds those of his companions. The 
Earl of Arran presents the keys as if 
in fear lest they should go off, and de- 
tonate devastation—he holds them so 
ungracefully at his arms’ length ; and 
a girl is seen shrinking back, as if from 
dread of an explosion. The subject 
should be great and joyous. The pic- 
ture is any thing but joyous, and great- 
ness it has none. No. 2. “ The 
Siege of Saragossa.” We have ever 
been annoyed at this picture in print. 
It is most unpoetically treated, of vul- 
gar stride and violence, ostentatiously 
dragging forth a piece of ordnance. 
It might have been matter of fact, but 
it uncharms the incident of its high 
virtue. The maid is not only ugly, 
but a brutal virago of the lowest class. 
It is affectedly energetic, and is there- 
fore really tame. No. 3. The 
Guerilla taking leave of his Confes- 
sor,” The confessor is a good figure— 
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in the boy we recognize imitation of 


Murillo. No. 4. ‘ Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria.” This is like a 
German toy standing on its own wood- 
en petticoat. It is alike unfortunate 
in colour and design. No. 5. “ The 
Guerilla’s Return to his Family.” 
Here the woman, who should be most 
interesting, is very ugly. No. 6. 
«¢ Guerilla Council of War in a Span- 
ish Posada.” This is well-grouped, 
and two figures are—Good-news and 
Attention. The woman in the back- 
ground has hard spots for eyes; this 
was not uncommon in some of the 
later pictures. The finished sketch of 
‘¢ Blind Man’s Buff,” No. 8, is not 
better than the picture. No. 9. 
“ Her Majesty Queen Victoria at her 
First Council.” This is not treated 
so as to give the elevation the subject 
demands. The hard lines of eyes and 
mouth of the Queen makes her look 
like a painted sixpenny doll; her left 
hand seems crippled, emblematical of 
half the fact, as she is surrounded by 
ministers who crippled both. No. 10. 
«© John Knox Preaching,” is well 
known by the print. The figures al- 
ways appeared to us too large for the 
scene they act in; and there are by 
far too many principal figures. The 
importance is divided. The coarse 
violence of Knox, perhaps true enough 
to fact, does not accord with a poetical, 
or historical, if the word be more artis« 
tical, treatment; with the two placid 
women before him, the Reformer is like 
a vulture going to pounce upon two 
doves. The picture exhibits a power- 
ful management of light and shade, 
and some very good colouring. There 
is a female head in the corner, like one 
of Bassan’s, but strangely large and 
out ofdrawing. No. 11. “ The Penny 
Wedding.” Onecould notexpect much 
beauty for a penny, though at a wed- 
ding—and there is none; the men play- 
ing are good. No. 12, ‘* The Fortune- 
teller,” is well composed, would have 
been better with a little more depth of 
colour. No. 13. Portrait of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington.” 
Undignified—and therefore untrue. 
No. 14. ‘ Chelsea Pensioners read- 
ing the Gazette of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo.” This is, perhaps, Wilkie’s 
very best picture; it is well coloured, 
well composed, and well grouped; the 
figures have their proper room, and 
there is plenty of character. No. 15. 
«* Blind Man’s Buff.” This reminds 
one of Ostade, and, as in Ostade, the 
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background is best. Here was an op- 
portunity of introducing female beauty, 
yet there is none. There is something 
disagreeable in the repetition of hips 
and elbows; they border on deform- 
ity. No. 16. ‘* The Sick Chamber,” is 
quite unworthy Sir David’s pencil. 
No. 17. * Napoleon and Pius VII. 
at Fontainbleau.” The figure of the 
Pope is good and expressive, it is 
finely painted; not so satisfactory is 
the figure of Napoleon. No. 18. 
Columbus.” The best of this is 
the figure of the boy in blue. No. 
19. The Rabbit on the Wall.” 
This is a very good and pleasing 
picture, extremely natural, well- 
coloured, and of good effect ; it is 
a pretty subject, and fully expressed 
—the wonderment and whole charac- 
ter of the child is admirable. No. 20. 
“The Wardrobe Ransacked” is not 
harmoniously and agreeably coloured 
—the red predominates. No. 21. 
“Sketch of Reading the Will.” 
Slight—of compositiononly, No. 22, 
*«*The Death of Sir Philip Sydney,” 
is not made interesting. No. 23. 
«¢ Study of the Gentle Shepherd,” is 
very poor. The face is dingy, and of 
the same texture and colour as the sky. 
No. 24. ‘Finished Sketch for the 
Picture of the Village Festival.” This 
is not agreeable in.colouring, particu- 
larly unpleasant are the red spots. 
No. 25. “The Errand Boy.” 
Another opportunity for beauty lost. 
No. 26. ‘ Death of the Red Deer.” 
There is individual character, but 
there is little that is agreeable. No. 
27. “The Newsmongers.” How 
could Sir David bring his hand to 
such vulgarity ? What an ugly crea- 
ture is the female figure! Nos, 
28, 29, and 30. * Portraits.” The 
last only is good. No. 31, ‘ The 
Jews’ Harp,” is very dingy. No. 32, 
«* The Bagpiper” is in the exaggerated 
spotty red style of colouring. No. 33, 
‘* Scene from Gentle Shepherd,” has 
little to recommend it. No. 34, 
«‘ The Cut Finger.” The old woman 
is very good, she has been used to 
bind up cut fingers—all else is defor- 
mity. No. 36. The Nursery” is 
clever—in vain we look for beauty. 
No. 37. ‘* Head of John Norman, 
blacksmith of the village of Cults.” 
We presume Sir David owed him a 
grudge. No. 38, ‘ Scene from the 
Abbot of Sir Walter Scott,” is clever. 
No. 39. ‘ Sketch for Picture of John 
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Knox Preaching.” Our remarks 
upon the picture suffice. No. 40. 


‘“‘ Benvenuto Cellini and the Pope.” 
This is a fine picture, powerful and 
well coloured—the Pope in particular. 
There is vigour and freshness in it, 
perhaps it is the most successful of 
this class). No. 42. ‘ The Parish 
Beadle” is a little forced, but very 
good of the kind. All is true in 
character ; the hard beadle—the apa- 
thy of the monkey—the instinct of the 
dog—that, in sympathy with his mas- 
ter, knows the beadle. No. 43, 
“The Breakfast.” A subject not 
worth painting—the old woman is 
good ; why should not the girl have 
been pretty? No. 44. “ Distraining 
for Rent.”” What could induce a 
painter, of any mind, to perpetuate 
so dismal—so disagreeable an occur- 
rence? It is unmitigated distress, 
without one object of compensation, 
nothing the mind can take refuge in. 
It is not satire to gratify our indigna- 
tion—nor is there display of virtue to 
reconcile the spectator to the scene. 
There might have been suffering 
beauty. No. 45. ‘ George the 
Fourth in Highland Costume.” Un- 
fortunate in attitude, and colour, and 
every thing. No. 46. “H. R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex in Highland Cos- 
tume.” The dog and background, 
like Titian, and excellent. The figure 
of his royal highness is affected, thea- 
trical. No. 47. ‘ Duncan Grey” 
is dirtily painted. Here, too, should 
have been beauty, but there is none. 
No. 48, “ The Card Players,” is 
very well painted and coloured, but 
what a deformity is the woman !—the 
best figure is the man scratching his 
head. No. 49, “Guess my name” 
is not bad, the figure in the back- 
ground very good—a shrewd old man 
he well delineates. No. 50, “ The 
Pedlar,” is very disagreeable in colour 
—thegirlishideous. No.5]. * Queen 
Mary escaping from Lochleven Cas- 
tle.” We are here little interested 
for the beautiful Mary, who is an 
unbeauteous lady’s maid; this is un- 
dignifying history—the colour is dis- 
mal, and the manner of painting gives 
it the appearance of dropping with 
damp; this peculiarity we have often 
noticed, not only in Sir David, but 
more than one of his imitators. No. 
52, “Study for Village Politicians,” 
has nothing to recommend it. No 

has No. 53, ** A Landscape,” which, 
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as lovers of landscape, we abominate. 
Nor can we say any thing in favour of 
No. 54. ** Sketch for Village School.” 
We should not, however, criticize 
mere sketches, which are not supposed 
to express all the painter means. No. 
55, “ The Rent Day,” is a cele- 
brated picture, but, to our minds, 
very disagreeable. It has not one 
incident of interest, and has the sin of 
unnecessary deformity. No. 56, 
“Scotch Baptism,” is a very dingy 
performance, No. 57, * The Con- 
fessional,’ very clever and pleasing. 
No, 58, “ Portrait of the late Lady 
Lyndhurst,” is very good, but has 
the peculiarity of Sir David’s pencil 
in eyes and mouth. No. 59, “ Por- 
trait of Thos. Wilkie, Esq.,” is good 
and unaffected. No. 60, ** Portrait of 
Sir James M‘Gregor, Bart., M.D.,” 
is very bad, the hair vile. No. 61, 
* The Highland Family,” is very 
good, and true to nature, in his best 
style of composition and colour. No. 
62, “The China-menders,” is well 
painted, in part animitation of Teniers 
and Ostade—has in parts the thinness 


of the one, and the substance of the © 


other master. No. 63, * Sketch of two 
of the Daughters of the late Rev Dr 
Thomson,” is rather weak. From Nos. 


64 to 107 inclusive are studies and 
sketches, with the exception of No. 84, 
which is a finished picture. As studies, 
they are interesting; and where not 
very good, we should bear in mind 
that they were for the painter’s use, 


not exhibition. No. 64. ‘ Sketeh 
for a Picture of Burying the Regalia 
of Scotland” is not a very successful 
imitation of Rembrandt’s manner—it 
wants Rembrandt’s mystery. The 
« Two Figuresin Picture of the Bride” 
are very good, So is No. 66, “ Por- 
trait of Miss Wilkie.” The child in 
No. 67, “A Mother teaching her 
Child to Pray,” is in his best manner. 
No. 68, “The Sick Chamber,” is 
of no promise. No. 67, is a very 
good portrait of a gentleman in a 
Dutch dress. It is strange that so 
many painters should fail in their por- 
traits of the *‘ Great Duke.” No. 70, 
is not an exception—it has nothing 
great. No. 71, “ William the 
Fourth,” has a painful expression. It 
is a pity that the sketch of Prince 
Talleyrand is so slight; it wants 
the stronger markings of character. 
No. 73, “ The Cut Finger,” is more 
‘than a cut finger, it is an eye-sore. 
* Portraits of children of Major and 
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Mrs Winfield,” No. 74, is very clever. 
** Queen Adelaide on Horseback,” 
No. 75, is very commonplace, the 
best part of which is the horse. No. 
76 is a capital sketch, and full of cha- 
racter. * A Spanish Sefiorita with 
her nurse, a native of the Asturias, 
walking in the Prado of Madrid.” 
No. 77. * Samuel and Eli” is not very 
indicative of character, nor are No. 
78, ‘* Two Figures in Spanish dresses,” 
very weil defined—is the one child or 
man? “ A Female adjusting her hair,” 
No. 79, is certainly very bad; and 
No. 80, ** The Breakfast,” a sketch, 
is only remarkable for poverty of 
colour. No. 81, “ The Encamp- 
ment of the Sheik and Arabs who ac- 
companied Sir David Wilkie to the 
Dead Sea and Jericho,” is an interest- 
ing sketch. No. 82. * Our Saviour 
at Emaus,”’ fails in expression, and 
does not indicate what, perhaps, the 
painter meant his picture to be. 
‘* Christ before Pilate, painted in Jeru- 
salem,” is curious as showing Sir 
David's manner of working. It has not 
the promise of a picture. The locality 
is unfavourable, and seems to have 
impressed the mind more strongly than 
the event. No, 84. “ The White- 
boy’s Cabin,” is a finished picture, 
in which the woman is Sir David’s 
nearest approach to female beauty. 
The child is excellent, and true to na- 
ture. There is too much of the pecu- 
liar wet manner ; it is, however, very 
good. No, 85, is a very unmeaning 
poor bit of landscape. Nor is 86, 
ss A Kitchen,” better. No. 87. * Por- 
trait of the late Sir David Wilkie.” 
We can easily imagine that we see in 
this portrait the mind of the painter ; 
it has a look of searching for some- 
thing to do, rather than of decision. 
No. 88, * Portrait of Thomas Wilkie, 
Esq.,” seems changed in colour. No. 
89 is a very good * Portrait of Mrs 
Riddell, niece of Sir David Wilkie.” 
Nos. 90, 91, and 92, are mere ideas of 
the pictures— The Blind Fiddler,” 
«© Reading the Will,” and “ The 
Wardrobe Ransacked.” Sir David 
must have remembered his home with 
pleasure and exactness, (as athiable 
men generally do.) No. 93 verifies 
the old saying, ‘‘ that home is home, 
be it never so homely.” No. 94, 
“The Nativity,” the figures in the 
dresses of the country, is a sketch 
of much promise—Rembrandt was 
in the painter's mind, No. 95. 
«* William the Fourth,” better, per- 
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haps because less true than the for- 
mer. Few can now-a-days endure 
allegory, that riddle in paint seldom 
worth discovering ; nor does Sir 
David’s undertaking, No. 96, ‘* Sketch 
for an Allegorical Picture,” tend to 
reconcile us to it. Nor can we have 
any thing to say in favour of Nos. 95, 
96, and 97—*“ William the Fourth,” 
* Sketch for an Allegorical Picture,” 
and * Queen Adelaide.” No. 97. «A 
Duplicate.” No. 97. ‘ Portrait of the 
Persian Prince Halakoo Mirza,” has 
the true look of a study from nature. 
No. 98, * The Turkish Letter-writer,”’ 
pees at Constantinople, will ever 

ear the stamp of the master. It is no 
wonder that Sir David was no. great 
landscape painter, brought up amid 
such unpaintable scenery as that of 
No. 99, * View looking to the West 
of the Church and Manse of Cults, as 
they now appear.” No. 100 is a very 
capital sketch of a Jewish woman and 
her child, drawn in Jerusalem. No. 
101 is a very good sketch of * Two 
Figures for the Picture of Josephine 
and the Fortune-Teller.” There is 
not much in the “ Interior of Pit- 
lessie Mill, in the parish of Cults,” 
No. 102. No. 103 is an unimportant 
sketch, * The Letter of Introduction.” 


No. 104, ** The Female Figure in the 
Picture of Queen Mary,” is a good 
study; nor need less be said of No. 


105, a “ Jewish Family.” We do 
not recognise Samuel or Eli in any of 
the “ Five Heads,’”’ the commence- 
ment of a picture of Samuel and Eli, 
No. 106. No. 107, “H.R. H. The 
Duke of Sussex,” is a good sketch. 
We now leave the sketches. There 
is disagreeable colouring in No. 108, 
** The Pifferari,” with Pilgrims play- 
ing hymns to the Madonna, nor has it 
much charm in composition or sub- 
ject. We cannot admire No. 109, 
** Portrait of Mrs Maberly;”’ it has 
his peculiar method of lines and dots 
for eyes and mouth, giving an ap- 
pearance that nature never gives; 
the most disagreeable eyes and 
mouths do not tell harshly upon 
the sight. No. 110 is a rather dingy 
« Portrait of William Stodart, Esq.” 
No. 111 is the most singular “ Por- 
trait of Master Robert James Donne,” 
which, when exhibited at the Aca- 
demy, made people stare with asto- 
nishment. It shows conspicuously 
two of Sir David's pictorial vagaries, 
dots and lines for eyes and mouth, 
‘and such hair as never human, or any 
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other being, ever possessed. No. 112, 
* Portrait of Mrs Winfield, a niece 
of Sir D. Wilkie,” is not over femi- 
nine. No. 113, “ The Princess Doria 
washing the Pilgrim’s feet,” has some 
good colouring and effect, but there is 
something vulgar in it. The interest 
is not manifest. ‘ The Vision,” snb- 
ject from Burn’s Poem, No. 114, is 
any thing but a poet’s vision. It is to 
be presumed, that 115, ** Digging for 
Rats,” is changed—it looks dirty. We 
have not seen any thing worse by Sir 
David than 116, a“ Lady taking Tea.” 
No. 117, “ The Blind Fiddler, a 
sketch,” deserves little notice.—Nor 
can much commendation be given to 
the ill-coloured ** Sunday Morning,” 
No. 118. Nor to the duplicate 118, 
* Village Politicians,” which is weak 
anddirty. The “ Hookabardar,” No. 
119, is very good. The * Card 
Players, a Sketch,” No. 120, is very 
vile-—No. 121. «* The Cottar’s Sa- 
turday Night, a Sketch.” Some- 
what in imitation of Rembrandt in 
chiaroscuro ; but it wants colour and 
greys to relieve the brown. Here 
again is an opportunity of introduc- 
ing graceful figures lost. The ** Por- 
trait of Daniel O’Connell, Esq.” has 
much of reality—No. 123. “ The 
Duke of Wellington and his Char- 
ger.” The back ground and the 
horse are very good, but the Duke is 
a decided failure ; he looks mean ahd 
frightened, which the great Duke 
could not be, not even in compliment 
to the “ Company of Merchant 
Tailors,” possessors of the picture. 
No. 124. “ Alfred in the Neatherd’s 
Cottage, with Portrait of Sir David 
Wilkie in the background.” This 
will be more valuable as containing 
the portrait of Sir David than the 
The child at 
the fire is hideous, out of drawing, 
and deformed; and where was the 
necessity of the ugliness?— No. 125. 
Is a colourless ** Landscape with 
Sheep-washing,” and a lack of all 
freshness that makes landscape agree- 
able. It has neither blue sky, no hor 
grey, nor green grass—the 

land with its trees is as monotonous 
as the sheep. This picture is well 
known by its engraving, and has been 


‘much admired. Yet what pastoral 


eclogue, but a burlesque, and it is too 
tame for that, could be written from 
it? It serves to show what a land- 
scape should not be.—No. 126. 
« Portrait of Mathias Prime Lucas, 
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Esq.) President of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,” is probably very like, but 
it does not elevate the subject.—No. 
127, “ Landscape, Sheep-washing, 
study for the Picture,” is worse than 
the picture.— The Recruiting Par- 
ty,” No. 128, has a dirty disagreeable 
look. The two last are portraits ; the 
one should not have been exhibited, 
as only of private value—No. 129. 
«* Portraits of the late Rev. David 
Wilkie, Minister of Cults, and of Mrs 


[Sept. 
Wilkie, the parents of Sir David 
Wilkie.” We are too near Sir 
David's time, to render this family 
groupimportant. Inthis prying age, 
nothing is left ignotum, and every 
thing taken pro mirifico.—The last, 
‘* Portrait of Lady Mary Fitzgerald,” 
is very good. We have, contrary to 
our usual practice, noticed every pic- 
ture and sketch here exhibited. We 
will now enter the ** South Room.” 


Pictures oF Otp Masters. 


These are sixty-three in number— 
no very large collection.—No. 131, 
* Italian Buildings, with an Itinerant 
Musician and other Figures,” Lin- 
gelbach, is good for the master—the 
subject is of little worth. The pecu- 
liar manner of this master is the set- 
ting off the colour of his figures by 
greys of various tones in the back 
ground. He did not paint hands 
well, ' 

No. 132. ‘ The Bird’s Nest,” 
Vander Werf, is a very sweet little 
picture. The work is exquisite, and 
is of the enamel effect of Wouver- 
man. The children are very pretty : 
it is good in colour. 

No. 133. « A Woody Landscape.” 
Gaspar Poussin.—This is a very 
beautiful simple scene ; some rather 
precipitous rocky ground with bushes, 
before which are large trees. The 
cool and warm colours are so blended 
as to render the scene refreshing, and 
a shelter: it has a delightful repose. 
How very rich is the paint, particu- 
larly in the dark trees, a luminous 
substance though in shade! How 
much more like nature is this than the 
crude, many-coloured things we call 
views! 

No. 134, * Portrait of Hubertus 
de Het,” has probably suffered, not 
having the freshness of Vandyke. 

No. 135, ** Head of a Bull,” Paul 
Potter, is as like as may be; it is 
the head of a great beast, and only 
fit for a sign, however well painted. 

No. 136, ** The Madonna,” Eliza- 
betha Sirani, is rather weak, some- 
what in the manner of, but inferior 
to, Murillo; and he is the more vulgar. 

No. 137. « A Sandy Road, with a 
Grey Horse and Traveller Resting.” 
Paul Potter.—The horse is very good, 
the rest is not quite clean in colour. 

No. 138, “ The Virgin and Child,” 


Murillo, is most unpleasant. The 
Virgin is worse than vulgar; the Child 
like an old man. 

No. 139. ‘*A Man Selling Le- 
mons.” Teniers.—Undoubtedly ge- 
nuine—happily executed. The ex- 
cellence of Teniers lay in his execu- 
tion, and offen in his colour; all is 
clean, and hit off at one sitting: how 
preferable to laborious finish ! 

No. 140, “ Portrait of an Abbe ” 
is evidently from nature. 

No. 141. * Environs de Gueldres.” 
Ruysdael and A. Vandervelde.— This 
is very beautifully executed; the 
colouring is somewhat dingy, and has 
perhaps suffered. 

*¢ The Environs of Dresden,” No. 
142, Canaletto, is coarse and bad ; 
has neither scene nor effect to recom- 
mend it. 

No. 143, * The Woman taken in 
Adultery,” J. C. Procaccini, is astrong, 
powerful painting, without much 
beauty. 


No. 144, 


«© Fete Champétre,” 
Watteau, is not very pleasing even in 


colour, in which he excelled. Poor 
Watteau, though a painter of joyous 
scenes, was a melancholy man; his 
skies and back grounds do sometimes 
partake of his own mood, and contra- 
dict the expression of his figures. 

«© The Itinerant Musicians,’ No. 
145, Jan Steen, is not a favourable 
specimen of this master, who, though 
too vulgar, is often full of character, 
colours admirably, and executes ex- 
pressively. This is rather hard, and 
vulgar enough. 

No. 146. * A Young Woman re- 
turned from Market.” W. Mieris. 
May go to market often and yet hang 
on hand, for she is ugliness itself. 

No. 147. * Landscape with Pigs.” 
Karl du Jardin——We never thought 
we should be reconciled to pigs ina 
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landscape, nor do we ever remember to 
have met with them in pastoral poetry 
—yet here we would not have them out. 
It is a beautiful little picture, extre- 
mely simple: how well the trees and 
ground are set off by the blue sky. 

We do not very much admire the 
landscapes of Sebastian Bourdon, 
they are heavy, and their parts incom. 
position not made subservient to a 
whole. No. 148 is not very pleasing. 

No. 149, “The Virgin Weeping 
over the Dead Body of our Saviour,” 
Guercino—is very strange, in the 
meanness of the expression of the 
Saviour ; the Virgin, and much of the 
colour, is very good. 

No. 150. “ The Daughter of 
Herodias with the Head of John the 
Baptist.” Carlo Dolce. — This is 
strong, and sudden in lights and sha- 
dows, so frequently opposed that it 
is not without a fiutter, ill suiting the 
subject. 

No. 151, “ A Slight Gale,” Van- 
dervelde—is very good ; the water is, 
perhaps, a little rubbed. 

No. 152, * A Family at a Re- 
past,” W. Mieris—is very disagree- 
able over-finish. 

No. 153. ‘* The Family of Oliver 
This 
is a very fine picture ; at first view it 
appears slight and sketchy, but the 
finish comes out as we look. The 
execution is admirable, and colouring 
charming. It is a most harmonious 
whole. Each figure has its indivi- 
dual character, yet are they one fa- 
mily. The composition is perfect. 

No. 154. ‘ Landscape, with Histo- 
rical Figures." Gaspar Poussin.—If 
this be original, it must have suffered. 
There is one of the same subject in 
the collection of P. J. Miles, Esq., 
Leigh Court. It is a grand composi- 
tion. No landscape painter ever so 
thoroughly understood composition 
as did Gaspar Poussin. He worked 
upon a simple principle, but a most 
true one. His arrangements are al- 
ways with an art. 

No..155. ‘Adonis going to the 
Chase.” Titian.—This subject is in 
the National Gallery; much of the 
freshness is gone from both. Is this 
a Titian or a Repetition? 

No. 156, * Landscape, with Fi- 
gures and Cattle,” Berghem—is a 
little out of harmony. 

No. 157, ‘*The Flemish Bull,” 
A. Ostade—is beautiful in colour, and 
trightful in subject. 


St Jobn, Earl of Bolingbroke.” 
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No. 158, “St Peter Repentant” 
—is not very much in the manner of 
Vandyke, whose name it bears. 

No. 159, “ An Interior with an 
old Woman Sleeping,” Teniers—is 
very true ; quite like the master. 

No. 160 is “A Breeze,” by N. 
Vandervelde; so fresh a one, that it 
has blown away much of the subject ; 
it is, consequently, rather faint. 

No. 161, “ The Virgin and Child 
with St John, encircled by fruit and 
flowers,” G. Seghers and C. Schut 
—is well painted; figures in imita- 
tion of Rubens; they are on too 
dingy a ground. 

No. 162. ‘ Full length of a Child 
with a toy in a Garden Scene.” 
Rubens.—Not very agreeable, but 
well painted, only in parts, in the 
usual manner of Rubens. 

No. 163. * Dutch Boors”—great 
bores, even though by the hand of 
Teniers, to whom this is ascribed. 

No. 164, * Landscape,” Francesco 
Mile—is a very pretty picture ; his 
colouring is, in general, too warm ; 
he wants fresh cool greens; he aims 
at too great richness, and forces his 
composition as he does bis colouring : 
it is a little overdone. We recognize 
the art. 

No. 165. ‘Scene on the Coast of 
Holland, with Boats and Figures.” 
Vander Capella.—He is in general a 
very sweet painter with a clean pen- 
cil. He delights in cool greys in bis 
skies and water. The water in this 
picture is not very clear; it has pro- 
bably met with some injury. 

No. 165. ‘* Cicero at his Villa.” 
Wilson.—This always struck us as 
very poor—very affected ; it is badin 
composition and effect, and was, doubt- 
less, very unlike Cicero’s delightful 
retreat. 

No. 167, ** Portrait of Mrs Robin- 
son,” Sir Joshua Reynolds — is 
good, but not one of Sir Joshua’s 
best. Is the drawing of the neck 
correct ?—the jelly-bag curtain is not 
agreeable. 

No. 168. ‘* The Adoration of the 
Magi.” Palma Vecchio. — This is 
rather a large picture, well grouped 
and composed— deficient in chiaro- 
scuro—and more strange than perfect 
in colour; the blue drapery of the 
Virgin is light and peculiar. Old | 
Palma was an admirable colourist, in 
general of a deep cast, and not much 
after the manner of this pieture. He 
painted with Titian, and copied his 
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deep tones and vivid flesh tints. He 
put his name to the pictures on which 
he rested his reputation. It was old 
Palma who finished the picture left 
unfinished by Titian, and he put his 
name to it recording the fact. 

No. 129, “ Heads.” Titian.—A 
very fine study, especially the profile. 

No. 170. ‘ The Virgin and Child 
with Joseph, in a landscape.” Carlo 
Maratti—* O si sic omnia.” Itis a 
very sweet picture, good in colour 
and composition; the attitudes are 
easy and unaffected; it is full of grace. 
The child is lovely. The landscape, 
which is very good, is, perhaps, a 
little too weak for the sky. 

No. 171. ‘* A Cottage Girl going 
with her Pitcher to the Brook.” 
Gainsborough.— The cottage girl has 
a dog under her arm, most admirably 
painted ; it is quite life; so is the 
girl—that is, the face. How very su- 
. perior is Gainsborough here to Mu- 
rillo; but the background is vile, 
weak, and washy, and disagreeablo 
in colour, and slovenly in execution. 
Gainsborough was not a landscape 
painter ; see his book of studies ; was 
there ever any thing so poor ?—utterly 
unimaginative, and the vilest sclec- 
* tions from common nature. He was 
a portrait painter. And yet what 
a sum of money was given for that 
abominable thing the ‘* Market Cart,” 
that disgraces the walls of our Na- 
tional Gallery!! Who will venture 
to agree with us in our heterodox 
opinion ? 

No. 172. ‘ Head of a Female.” 
Giorgeone.—Richly brown—a good 
head. 

No. 173. “ The Madonna.” Sasso 
Ferrato.— Beautifully painted—very 
poor in expression ; it is in imitation 
of Correggio in style and colouring. 

No. 174. ‘* Landscape and Fi- 
gures, with a Fall of Water.” Ruys- 
dael.—How admirably Ruysdael ma- 
nages his bursts of light in his skies ; 
they are always in the right place !— 
this is very fine, the sky on the hori- 
zon is not quite clear. 

No. 175. ‘ Sea-shore, with Fi- 
gures.” Gainsborough—is not very 
pleasing ; it is violent in weak lights 
and splashy browns—is very sketchy, 
perhaps unfinished. 

No. 176. “ Portraits of John Bel- 
lenden Ker and his brother Henry 
Gawler”—certainly not in Sir Joshua's 
good manner. 

No. 177. “ Live Fowls.” Hen- 
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dekooter.— The fowls are finely paint- 
ed. Hondekooter is not happy in his 
back grounds—they are in general too 
dingy. 

No. 178. ‘ Animals in a Lands- 
cape.” J. H. Roos.—Peculiar, but 
not pleasing. 

No. 179. “ Landscape, with a Fall 
of Water.” Ruysdael.—This is more 
like Everdingen ; it wants the charm 
of colouring, and fresh clearness of 
Ruysdael. 

No. 180. ‘* The Last Supper.” 
Sasso Ferrato.—This is beyond the 
usual size of this painter’s pictures. 
It is very good—very superior to his 
higher-finished Madonnas ; it is good 
in colour. The principal figure is 
rather poor—here we should expect 
to see a failure. It is an imitation— 
possibly a copy throughout, and appa- 
rently from a fresco. 

No. 181, “ Interior of a Dutch 
Chureh”—Cuyp—is very fine, the 
green curtain is rich, and wonderfully 
illuminated. 

No. 182. ** Landscape, with the 
Fisherman presenting‘ to Polycrates, 
the Tyrant of Samos, a Fish, inside 
of which was afterwards found the 
Ring he had cast into the Sea.” Sal- 
vator Rosa.—Freely painted, very 
good composition, landscape and fi- 
gures well agree. It is not so dark as 
his pictures usually are; and has a 
peculiarity, as if red colour had been 
scumbled over the whole, and left in 
the grain. The rolling clouds and 
mountains hold communion with each 
other; the aerial distance is well pre- 
served. It.shows how much can be 
done with little labour, when a vigo- 
rous mind directs the hand. 


No. 183. ‘* The Virgin presenting 
the Infant Saviour to a Female Saint.” 
Paul Veronese.—This is one of the 
most beautiful of the masterly works 


of Paul Veronese. In some respects 
it is out of his manner. It is a subject 
of quiet, of a holy repose. Amidst all 
its richness, almost glitter, an under 
glitter, of dress and jewellery, it is the 
quietest of pictures—modesty, sweet- 
ness, purity. Excellent in composi- 
tion, and most tender in expression. 
It is very simple in composition— 
the Virgin on the right, sitting, pre- 
sents the child to the Female Saint on 
the left, who kneels and bends the 
head downwards; above and between 
the figures is an angel in the sky—so 
light and floating—and how beautiful 
is the sky! It is not, in the common 
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acceptation, a natural, an every-day 
sky—angels do not come into them ; it 
is of the colour of precious stone— 
rather green than blue, yet how aerial, 
and setting off the flesh tints with a 
wonderful grace of art. A lion’s paw 
is on the saint’s drapery—why may 
it not be St Catherine? There is not 
a picture in this Exhibition to which 
we so often returned, and always with 
renewed pleasure. It is all beauty. 

No. 184. * St Francis with the In- 
fant Christ.” Murillo.—There is no- 
thing divine here, nor even sanctity, 
and the colouring is any thing but 
agreeable. 

No. 185. ‘ Landscape, with the 
Story of the Cruel Death of Poly- 
crates.” Salvator Rosa,—A_ wild 
scene, very fine—a companion to No. 
182, and in the same manner. 

No. 186. ‘Job and his Friends.” 
Salvator Rosa. — Very powerfully 
painted, but we do not admire Salva- 
tor Rosa’s large figures. 

No. 187. * An Exterior, with Fi- 
gures Drinking.” P. de Hooge.— 
The title gives no idea of this picture. 
De Hooge’s “figures drinking,” are 
no drunken boors, no beasts—his i 
the tranquil sweetness and comfort of 
domestic life. It is of the detail of 


descriptive poetry, the colouring an- 
swering to the music of words. There 
is an air of sunny peace, almost of 
elegance, in’ whatever De Hooge 


touches. You look upon this little 

icture with undisturbed pleasure ; it 
is of calm enjoyment, of easy circum- 
stance, of little luxuries, rare enough 
to be prized. The figures drinking 
are men of trust and probity; the 
woman is modest and gentle who 
pours out the well-stored liquor. To 
make the home-happiness more per- 
fect, a child is sitting apart, nursing a 
pet-dog. Then we must have a neigh- 
bourhood, for one of the drinkers is a 
guest, just stepped across the way ; so 
you see through a doorway across the 
street: and there is a house, and one 
with a cherished tree before it, and 
there is some little show of superior 
respectability, yet not too proud, a gilt 
ornament over the door, as an armorial 
escutcheon. This is quite a lesson to 
those who paint familiar scenes—they 
are stupid, without some such purpose 
as this; the mind is here gratified 
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through the eye, and that should ever 
be the painter's aim. This picture is 
exquisitely painted, and with an illu- ' 
mination of colour throughout. 

No. 188. “ Landscape, with Fi- 
gures.”” Wynants.—This master was 
evidently a favourite with Gainsbo- 
rough, who yet never painted such 
bits of landscape; they are too often 
backgrounds to dock leaves, elaborately 
painted. We have seen better speci- 
mens than this. 

No. 189. “The Taking Down from 
the Cross, a Vision,” a pasticcio— 
Teniers—is one of this master’s clever 
vagaries. In these subjects he mostly 
had Rembrandt in his eye. 

No. 190. “A Boar Hunt.” Ru- 
bens.—There is great energy in the 
figures ; the whole is thinly painted. 
This is not very unlike a pasticcio of 
D. Teniers. 

No. 191. ‘ Diogenes.” Salvator 
Rosa.— Were Diogenes painted to the 
life, we should not like the cynic. 
Nor do we here. 

No. 192. ‘ View in the Environs 
of Dresden.” Canaletto—as No. 142, 
by Canaletto, the brother—coarse, and 
not pleasing in any way. 

No. 193. ‘ Dead Christ, supported 
by the Virgin, with Joseph of Arima- 
thea.” Pietro Perugino.—This is a 
curious picture by the master of Raf- 
faele, and not without much of the 
beauty which characterized the pupil. 
The figure of the Christ is indeed hard 
aud quaint—what we should term 
Gothic. In some parts the colouring 
is better than that of Raffaele. The 
heads are full of tenderness, of painful 
sorrow, not undignified — sanctified. 
The figure on the left, holding Christ, 
is extremely beautiful, and how very 
finely coloured!—no unmixed, crude 
colours; it is difficult to give them 
names, and therefore are they the 
more impressive. It is very curious 
that all the flesh has little minute 
cracks over it, as if done by some 
method on purpose; they are no 
where else. Jf the whole were but 
equal to some of the parts, the master 
would not have been outdone by his 
great pupil. 

We have here noted all the pictures, 
and have already trespassed too much 
on the pages of Maga to make further 
remarks, 
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RICARDO MADE EASY; OR, WHAT 1S THE RADICAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
RICARDO AND ADAM SMITH? 


Wir an Occastonat Notice oF Ricarpo’s OvERsIGHTS. 


WE undertake a bold task, to bring 
within the compass of a pamphlet, 
a new view of that modern and 
reformed Political Economy which 
has now been before the public for a 
period of twenty-five years. Exactly 
two years later than Waterloo, and 
therefore exactly twenty-five years 
earlier than this current summer of 
1842, David Ricardo made the first 
and the last effort that ever can be 
made to revolutionize that science 
which, for nations, professes to lay 
bare the grounds of their prosperity— 
and for individuals, as distributed 
by nature into three great orders of 
proprietors, the grounds of their ex- 
pectations. These three orders are 
—1. That vast majority whose pro- 
perty lies in their natural endow- 
ments, whether intellectual powers, 
or physical powers, or mixed accom- 
plishments between skill and strength : 
all these people, under some name or 
other—‘ salary,’ ‘ appointments,’ 
‘ fees,’ or however the phrase may be 
courteously varied to suit the liberal 
quality of the service—receive Waczs. 
2. Owners of capital, which (whether 
fixed or circulating) means any accu- 
mulated fund or materials whatever 
applied to reproduction and not to 
consumption: these people, if they 
are themselves the direct employers 
of the industry put in motion, receive 
Prorits: but, if they act by proxy— 
simply advancing funds to others who 
employ them, they receive INrEREst, 
which must always sympathize with 
Prorirs, as being unavoidably an in- 
tegral part of the same fund. 3. 
Owners of land, mines, quarries, 
fisheries, turbaries, of which the pe- 
culiar privilege is to yield two separate 
funds ; and these funds are pretty ge- 
nerally vested in two separate classes. 
The case is—that not one of these 
great engines, as we may call them, 
ean be worked without capital. The 
mine, for instance, the land, the 
fishery, are all alike useless, in the same 
sense as artillery is useless without 
ammunition, unless so far as they are 
combined with the money requisite 
for paying wages, and the apparatus, 


whether in preparations or mechanic 
power, which gives effect to labour: 
that is, unless so far as they are en- 
dowed with capital both circulating 
and fixed. But hence arises a two- 
fold fund; one upon the capital, 
another upon the mine, or whatever 
else may be the original subject to 
which the capital is applied. These 
two funds are in the most rigorous 
sense divided from each other; and 
the test of that division is, that they 
obey different laws—one tending 
slowly to increase, the other slowly to 
decline. The fund arising on the 
capital, is Profit: the find arising on 
the mine itself, is Rent. The latter 
is always in correspondence to a scale 
of differences arising upon the several 
mines worked in co-existence with 
each other; the former obeys no such 
scale, for there are no differences: on 
the contrary, after allowing for a few 
cases of extra profits under special cir- 
cumstances of hazard, or other re- 
pulsive accidents, it is pretty evident 
that profits must always be gravitating 
towards a general uniformity ; because 
the first notorious inequality of profits 
raises a public temptation to that 
transfer of capital which immediately — 
redresses it. 

These, then, are the * functions,’ 
to adopt a philosophic term, of all 
property. There can be no other. 
All men who breathe, allowing for 
the mixed case of mendicants, depend 
upon one or other of these three 
funds :—upon 1. wages; upon 2, 
profits; or 3. upon rent. For annui- 
tants, public or private, fall under 
No. 2, since the receivers of interest 
and of profit are but joint dividers of 
the same fund. 

Such being the case, is it not a 
marvellous thing, that, according to 
the allegation of the new economy, 
No. 3-had not been so much as dis- 
covered twenty-eight years ago? We 
need not add, secondly, that its laws 
could not have been ascertained, 
whilst the elementary idea had not 
been developed. But, thirdly, it may 
be necessary to add, that even No. 
1 and No 2, radiating in fact from 
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a central principle, common to all the 
three modes of income, are challenged 
peremptorily by the new economy as 
falsely expounded in every preceding 
theory. Thus, whilst some persons 
conceit that the conflict between the 
two systems is not capital or essential, 
the answer is, that it is on/y upon the 
first question, the midst, and the last. 

Is this a trifle? Waiving the scandal 
intellectually, that a schism so gross 
should exist upon any science, can we 
think it for the public welfare that a 
conflict (or more properly an anarchy) 
of opinions should, upon every third 
day, reduce us to a mere impotence, 
an utter a&zog:e or resourceless imbe- 
cility, as to the very direction of our 
public counsels? Upon a case of life 
and death, whenever such a case does 
revolve, or is thought to revolve, upon 
us in some great national perplexity, 
we can neither decide with consist- 
ency, nor act with effect—we are 
powerless for good. And the ignor- 
ance domineering at this moment, 
amongst men otherwise the most en- 
lightened, is actually grosser than it 
was two centuries ago. Can that be 
a trifle? And to show how little need 
there is for any curious research, in 
order to find public blunders more 
outrageous than existed before the 
birth of political economy, this very 
day, July the 8th, 1842, on looking 
casually into the journal which hap- 
pens at the moment to lie on our 
table—no obscure journal, but, within 
its own class, perhaps the first in 
Europe—and conducted with the 
powerful talent corresponding to that 
great distinction, we find the editor 
theorising upon the supposed present 
distress of Great Britain after the fol- 
lowing fashion:—He asserts that the 
speculative solution of the case (to 
which, of course, he would adapt his 
practical solution) lies in the acts, 
voluntary acts, of the master manu- 
facturers. What have they done ? 
They have, it seems, as one result of 
a competition pushed to excess, lower- 
ed wages, so as in that way to ac- 
count sufficiently for much more of 
distress than has ever been proved to 
exist. But why? With what pur- 
pose? For the sake of depressing 
prices, we are told, down to a suale- 
able point. Now, let the reader pause, 
were it but for the two moments re- 
quired to throw back his memory up- 
on the case which we are going to 
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cite. A body of country gentlemen 
in one of the south-eastern counties, 
had (say fifty-five years ago) passed 
a set of resolutions, presuming in an 
act of Parliament the power to con- 
trol wages; upon which, what was 
the comment of Edmund Burke? 
Rarely did that great man descend to 
sneering—for an understanding, so opu- 
lent in serious arguments upon every 
theme alike, sneering was too cheap 
a resource; yet, in this instance, he 
sneered. ** The gentlemen had dined,” 
was his suggestion; so monstrous in 
his eyes was the notion that wages 
could depend upon acts of the will, 
in any quarter, or under any circum- 
stances. Surely, ifthe manufacturers 
had possessed the imputed power, they 
must have been more of saints in for- 
bearing for a century to use this 
power, than any of the parties to the 
cotton interest are reputed by the 
extra-gossipian world. However, 
they depressed wages. That is the 


theory. But next, in what view? 
With what final purpose? To force 
sales by lowering prices. But the 


lowering of wages would have no ° 
tendency to lower prices. We shall 
not anticipate ; there is no call upon 
us to rehearse prelusively. Those 
who are interested enough in the 
question may look for the arguments in 
their proper place. It is sufficient for 
the present that price is independent 
of wages. ‘ Oh, but we do not profess 
this thorny system of modern eco- 
nomy: we are no partisans of Ricar- 
do!” Be it so; but people, in argu 
ing economic questions, are bound to 
have some theory. If they have no 
grounds for opinions, they can offer 
no guarantees for results. Having 
no basis for their principles, they can 
have none for their replies. Where 
all doctrines rest upon hazard, all in- 
ferences will rest upon conjecture; 
and, even as regards Ricardo, what- 
ever is hitherto unanswered may be 
assumed for true provisionally. It is 
so for as long a space of time as ix fact 
it is not answered; so long it cannot 
be evaded or slighted. But at all 
events a public man (and an able 
editor of a potent journal is amongst 
the weightiest of public men) is 
bound to be aware of a great out- 
standing protest against his own no- 
tions: he is bound to notice it; and 
he is bound to answer it—if he can. 
Diminished wages cannot produce 
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diminished prices: prices depend on 
other forces than wages. And, if 
they could, it is no more in the power 
of those who own one fund (the fund 
of profits) arbitrarily to operate upon 
a counter fund, (the fund of wages,) 
than reciprocally for wages to depress 
profits. Both depend upon eternal 
laws—liable to no caprices, far less 
to the capital self-interest of indivi- 
duals. And, when such individuals 
most fancy themselves in the exercise 
of private discretion, most of all they 
are executing the mandates of public 
necessity. Finding it his interest to 
reduce his work-people “numerically, 
or to reduce their wages, and finding 
at the same time that he is able to do 
so, a manufacturing capitalist fulfils 
his immediate pleasure ; and in so do- 
ing heseems to exercise an act of choice: 
but neither that power, nor that in- 
terest, was created by himself. His 
agency has been purely ministerial. 

Generally, therefore, ia this anar- 
chy of opinions, (as we must con- 
tinue to call it,) when that doctrine 
is put forward deliberately, which 
already fifty years ago Burke had 
deemed colourably tenable only un- 
der the excuse of having drunk too 
much wine—there is justification 
enough for attempting to abstract 
within a short compass the outline of 
the new economy. ‘This economy is 
bold, is steady, is determinate, what- 
ever else it is. Nobody can complain 
that it is wavering and indecisive, or 
not self-consistent. You see at a 
glance where to answer it—in what 
point to apply your logic of refuta- 
tion. And, on the other side, you 
are not suffered to doubt whether you 
have got an answer or not. It is a 
great point of logic for a disputant to 
know when he is answered. And it 
is a corresponding merit in a theory, 
that it does not leave a man in doubt 
on the organs of strength, on the 
points to be assailed, or on the exact 
measure of success in the assault. 

As to the * short compass” of our 
attempt, we may plead that it re- 
sembles in that respect those efforts 
in caligraphy where a whole body of 
scriptural documents are written on 
the face of a shilling. We bring 589 
pages (equal to 196 of our own) with- 
in the limits of a pamphlet. But we 
rely for the supporting interest chiefly 
on these two pleas :— 

Ist, On the scandal of a total schism 
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between the two received economies. 
There is not one economy prevailing, 
but there are two economies; and in 
mutual hostility. And the excess of 
this hostility we have shown by the 
fact, that on the three vital questions 
of wages, profits, rent, they are in 
absolute and irreconcilable contra- 
diction. 

2dly, We rely on the interest at 
this time in various universities con- 
nected with Ricardo: on this interest 
sustained (as it really is) and height- 
ened by the reputed obscurity of man- 
ner in Ricardo’s exposition. As to 
which obscurity we wish to tender an 
explanation. 

Ricardo is brief, but brevity is not 
always the parent of obscurity. The 
obscurity, where any exists in Ricardo, 
is rather permitted than caused by his 
style of exposition ; in part it adheres 
to the subject, and in part it grows 
out of the lax colloquial application 
which most men have allowed to the 
words value, labour, and rent; so that, 
when they find these words used with 
a stern fidelity to one sole definition, 
they are confounded. Pulled up 
sharply by the curb-chain of Ricardo, 
they begin to fret, plunge, and grow 
irritated. But the true account, and 
it is also the true justification, of Ri- 
cardo’s brevity—both where it docs 
and where it does not involve aay 
slight obscurity—lies in the separate 
nature of his duties; in the peculiar. 
relation of that service which he of- 
fered to Political Economy, as com- 
pared with the service previously of- 
fered by Adam Smith. What was the 
difference? It was the system, the 
aggregate of doctrines, which Smith 
undertook to develope. He did not 
so much propose to innovate in sepa- 
rate parts of the science as to organize 
the whole. What he said was, “‘ given 
the many parts already accumulated, 
I propose to exhibit their relations, 
to unfold their connexions.” But did 
Ricardo promise a system in the same 
sense? Not at all: whatever seemed 
to him correct, that he adopted sileut- 
ly; there was no need to say any 
thing, for he had nothing to amend. 
But upon the great basis which sup- 
ported the whole, there it was only 
that he disturbed the old settlements. 
The phenomena had been truly stated : 
generally their relations had been truly 
exposed. It was in the grounds, the 
causes, the conditions, of these phe- 
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nomena, that Rieardo saw or imagined 
a series of errors: under-such data 
he aitempted to show that these phe- 
nomena could not have followed. His 
business therefore was, to indicate 
these fontal errors, and to draw them 
into light. -Further he was not re- 
quired to go. He stood in the situa- 
tion of Kepler, who, because he intro- 
duced new laws of motion and new 
forces into the mechanism-of the hea- 
vens, was not in debt to any disciple 
of Tycho or of Ptolemy for a perfect 
scheme of the heavenly appearances. 
It was enough that such of these as 
were most intricate could be explained 
by his principles; and that, by the 
old principles, sometimes they could 
not. To carry out the new principles 
in the form of a comprehensive eco- 
nomic system, such as Adam Smith 
had accomplished, was a distinct la- 
bour, having no necessary connexion 
with the original objects of Ricardo. 
The Scottish philosopher, it must be 
remembered, had himself been the 
first man in Europe to complete an 
entire system. No other person, ex- 
cept Sir James Steuart and one Ita- 
lian, had ever attempted such a thing. 
For if it is objected that a peculiar 
hypothesis in Political Economy was 
actually known technically, amongst 
its French supporters, by so presump- 
tuous a title as that of “the system” 
—apparently pretending not only to 
systematic completeness, but to that 
in some exclusive sense—we reply 
that the word systéme, in that case, 
was not used with any view to its phi- 
losophic meaning. Theory, hypothe- 
sis, system, are terms distributed in 
England and France as mere fancy 
distinctions; nor have they ever been 
so defined, still less so applied, as in 
all logic they ought to be. The French 
did not imply by /e systéme the com- 
prehensiveness and integrity of the 
doctrines concerned, but mysteriously 
they meant to hint at their profundity 
—a profundity like that in Don Quiz- 
ote, where all night long master and 
man, hardly daring to draw their 
breath freely, have been sitting with 
their legs awfully pendulous (as they 
believe) over an unfathomable abyss ; 
and lo! upon the light of dawn re- 
turning, they find their feet within 
twelve inches of the ground. The 
French systéme rested upon a blunder 
inevitable to all understandings at a 
certain stage of advance in these spe- 
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culations. In the sense of a compre-. 
hensive aggregate, gathering into the 
unity of one edifice the total archi- 
tecture of Political Economy, there 
are even at this day but few systems 
besides the Wealth of Nations; none 
which approaches it in philosophic 
beauty ; and as to Ricardo’s work, in 
particular, it was not even an essay or 
overture in that direction. It was a 
work de principiis, a searching en- 
quiry into principles, or first begin- 
nings, as the golden rings from. which. 
all the rest is suspended; and, agree- 
ably to that object, it was entitled 
“‘ Principles of Political Economy.” 
That title explains its office, and that. 
office explains the unaccommodating 
brevity of its exposition. 

Whatsoever, therefore, may be 
found either too rapid or too obscure in 
the delivery of Ricardo, is a natural 
result from the very plan of the work : 
nobody is entitled to expect a di- 
dactic treatise on Natural Philosophy 
in a severe essay reviewing sceptically 
the elementary laws of motion and 
mechanism. Secondly, an equal jus- 
tification might be drawn from the 
character of audience which the author 
proposed to himself: it was the clerus, 
not the populus, whom Ricardo ad- 
dressed: he did not call attention 
from the laity who seek to learn, but 
from the professional body who seek 
to teach. To others, to uninitiated 
students, he needs a commentary: and 
exactly that it is which we ourselves 
are now going to offer. 

From this explanation as to the li- 
mited objects of Ricardo, it will not 
appear any longer strange that 589 
pages should suffice for his purpose; 
nor that even this limited space should 
cover two separate enquiries, The 
title-page bids us look for the princi- 
ples 1. of Political Economy, 2. of 
Taxation. And accordingly beth 
subjects are treated to the whole ex- 
tent of any changes in their laws or 
relations which can arise under the 
new principles laid down. These in 
themselves compose the two great sub- 
divisions of the work; but even from 
these may be further secreted and in- 
sulated one other section of miscella- 
neous or merely personal explana- 
tions. 

For a special reason, which we shall 
be able to justify before a magistrate 
in case we are pulled up to a police- 
office, it is our pleasure to prefer the 
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first of those two editions which Ri- 
cardo lived to superintend. The dif- 
ference between the two is not sub- 
stantial: it is merely polemic, adding 
no fresh idea to the truth. This first 
edition, containing 589 pages, divides 
nominally into twenty-nine chapters ; 


Section A.—On Political Economy in the most elementary sense, 
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but this is an error, founded on the 
iteration of two numbers in the series, 
[viz. 5 and 8.] The true division is 
into thirty-one chapters. And these 


thirty-one are thus distributed as re- 
gards the trisection of subject :— 


Chapters. 
ll 


[viz. chapters 1—2—3—4—5—5*—6—18—19—25—28.] 


—— B.—On Tazation, ‘ 


[viz. chapters 7—8—8*—9—10—11—12—13—l4—15 


—16—20—21—27 J 


14 


——— C.—Polemic section: chapters not employed in the establish- 
ment of any truth, but in the exposure of an error; and 
generally directed against an individual writer, e 6 
[viz. chapters 17—22—23—24—26—29.] 


Of these three sections we mean to 
deal only with the first. As to C, 
the last, quite as reasonably might we 
deal with the inverse polemics on the 
part of all reviewers who have made 
war on Ricardo under the cloud of 
their own dense misconceptions. That 
is a sort of scavengery which offers 
a fit employment ina fit place ; butit 
is not suited, as Mr Burgess observes, 
with respect to a meritorious sauce 
** for general purposes.” Section B, 
on the other hand, is as good and neat 
a subject for a single article as can be 
devised. Supposing a vacancy ‘for 
such an article, we bespeak it for our- 
selves against a rainy month. But it 
has no necessary connexion with our 
subject—Section A. The 
one section is in the nature of a corol- 
lary from the other: and the unan- 
swerable reason for treating A apart 
is—that whilst the action of the ear- 
lier section passes forwards upon the 
later, there is no reaction, no reflex 
action, of the later upon the first. 
The river does not flow back upon its 
fountains. 

Two remarks only remain for us to 
add. First, in relation to Ricardo’s 
supposed obscurity, we ought to have 
acknowledged one real foible in his 
treatment of a few subjects—which, 
had it been recurrent enough to con- 
stitute a habit, would have blemished 
his work exceedingly. It is this :—he 
sometimes passes abruptly to a new 
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topic, without any warning to his 
reader that he has made a transition, 
apparently without being himself 
aware that he has,done so. (This 
ove oversight has caused great confu- 
sion.) The other remark concerns 
our own share in the present paper. 
Whatever may be the obscurity at 
times, either essential, as in the sub- 
ject, or accidental, as in Ricardo, we 
flatter ourselves that it will not be 
found to have been increased by our 
mode of treatment. We desire to be 
plain: we desire to avoid the dulness 
usually so oppressive in such discus- 
sions. And generally, we venture to 
hope, that we may not be found en- 
tirely to have failed in either of these 
objects. But, however that may be, 
two things we have practised as the 
best means of succeeding in both: 
and we mention them thus pointedly, 
that the reader may not do us the in~ 
justice of supposing them accidents. 
We have no long sentences, no care- 
less sentences, no intricate sentences, 
no suspensive sentences; a class of 
nuisances in this day which fearfully 
aggravates the labour of study. This, 
as one evidence of our pains. The 
other is—that every where for operose 
arguments we have substituted rapid 
cases — touch-and-go illustrations— 
examples that embody the principle, 
rather than narcotic reasonings that 
painfully unfold it. 
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Could we not, “by particular de- 
sire,” omit this chapter, on a subject 
which has proved the pons asinorum 
to so many honest men? We could 
not: because, upon one distinction, 
turns the final question between Smith 
and Ricardo. But this we can do: 
we can authorize the reader to * skip” 
the chapter, reserving only a right to 
recall his eye upon any one of the 
** working” paragraphs; for which 
reason we have numbered them. 

It is remarkable that all the per- 
plexities connected with political 
economy originate in confused no- 
tions of value; and these again first 
operating upon trials of practical ap- 
plication, though every man has 
guarded against them throughout his 
noviciate of speculation. Like the 
four calenderers in the Arabian Nights, 
of whom each had lost an eye by his 
unseasonable curiosity, not one but 
had been warned from the first that a 
snare would beset him in the course of 
his coming adventure: all were wide 
awake in their own conceit, and with 
the fixed resolution of weathering the 
peril by vigilance; and yet all have 
regularly fallen, one-eyed calenderers 
not less than one-eyed economists ; 
and fallen at the very point where the 
danger had been pre-shown. 

I. Every man has heard of the dis- 
tinction, sharpened and burnished by 
Adam Smith, between value in use 
and value in exchange. This dis- 
tinction we shall dismiss. Is it false? 
Not of necessity. Is it censured by 
Ricardo? No. But, for all that, it 
willnot do. Taken with its ordinary 
illustration, under which things lowest 
in one mode of value, viz. in use, are 
represented as by possibility highest in 
the other, viz. in exchange, the dis« 
tinction is false. That particular il- 
lustration, it is true, may be rejected 
so as still to leave the distinction itself 
intact. But we dismiss it for the fol- 
lowing reason—the two terms “ in 
use’’ and * in exchange,” are not in any 
logical opposition: there is no real 
antithesis between them: and, in a 
case so teeming with errors and con- 
fusion, it is a matter of consequence 
that we should obtain all the aid which 
can be had from a broad blaze of di- 
rect pointed antithesis. For * value 
in use,” we shall substitute affirmative 


value; and for “ value in exchange,” 
we shall substitute negative value. We 
thus obtain the precision and the 
breadth of an algebraic distinction. 
In a case where the opposition is 
truly such as regards the thing, we 
now obtain a corresponding benefit 
in the verbal expression of it. The 
one value, as we shall show, isa value 
expressing a power; the other is a 
value expressing a resistance. The 
one value is plus, the other minus. 
And the two cases will be readily un. 
derstood after the following brief pre- 
parations :— 

Case E.—A man comes forward 
with this overture: ‘* Here is a thing 
which I wish you to purchase. It 
has cost me ten weeks’ labour, which 
I value at ten guineas: such is the 
price I ask.” You say, “ Very well: 
but, before I purchase, tell me this— 
what good wili it do me?” Answer: 
ss Little or none, I confess: but con- 
sider, it has cost me ten weeks’ toil.” 
That man, the man Epsilon, you dis- 
miss. 

Case O.—A second man, the man 
Omicron, comes forward with the 
inverse offer. ** Here is a thing which 
I wish you to purchase. You did 
right to send Epsilon about his busi-« 
ness: the man is a fool. What mat- 
tered it to you how much the thing 
cost, if it was to do no good? But 
that cannot be said of what I offer ; it 
is a most useful thing—nay, it is in- 
dispensable.” <‘‘ Tell me what it is ; 
excuse me for not liking to buy in the 
dark.” «In truth, then, it is a pound 
of water, and as good water as ever 
you tasted.” This man, also, the 
man Omicron, in our British latitude 
you dismiss. 

I].—Here is the whole philosophy 
of value. Neither case will separately 
establish an operative value: they 
must unite; and, being united, they 
will never fail to establish it—(no 
value without the union, no union 
without value.) One case, Omicron, 
offers the power by which any com- 
modity furnishes to the buyer a motive 
for desiring it. The other case, Ep- 
silon, offers the resistance which fur- 
nishes to the seller a means of extort- 
ing any price at all. And simply 
because these two elements of practi- 
cal value, quite unavailing when dis- 
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united, are apt to come singly into a 
man’s mind, he is liable to confusion 
in thinking of value as an abstraction. 
‘We will not molest the tranquil reader 
by any arguments; we will simply 
foment the troublesome irritation of 
such a thorny question by a few emol- 
lient illustrations ; these three for the 
general rule, Paradise Lost, Salmon, 
aud Croton Oil; and this one for the 
exception, race-horses as against hun- 
ters. 

Paradise Lost.—Were you (walk- 
ing with a foreigner in London) to 
purchase for eighteenpence a new 
copy of this poem, suppose your fo- 
reign friend to sting your national 
pride by saying :—* Really it pains 
me to see the English putting so 
slight a value upon their great poet 
as to rate his greatest work no higher 
than eighteenpence”—how would 
you answer? Perhaps thus: “ My 
friend, you mistake the matter. The 
price does not represent the affirma- 
tive value—the value derived from the 
power of the poem to please or to 
exalt ; that would be valued by some 
at a thousand guineas, by others at 
nothing—nothing could be so vari- 
ously rated. The price represents the 
negative or minus value—the resis- 
tance value. Not—what will it effect ? 
What power has it of impressing the 
higher sensibilities? but what is the 
resistance to its multiplication—that is 
the question. Its power might be in- 
finite, irrepresentable by money ; and 
yet the resistance to its reproduction 
might be less than the price of a 
breakfast. Now here, the ordinary 
law of price exposes itself at once. 
It is the power, the affirmative worth, 
which creates a fund for any price at 
all; but it is the resistance, the nega- 
tive worth, or, what we call the cost, 
which determines how much shall be 
taken from that potential fund. In 
bibliographic records, there are in- 
stances of scholars selling a landed 
estate, equal to an annual livelihood 
for ever, in order to obtain a copy of 
one single book, viz., an Aristotle. 
At this day, there are many men to 
our knowledge whose estimate of 
Aristotle is not at all less. Having 
long since reached his lowest point of 
depression from the influence of Scio- 
lism and misconception, for at least 
fifty years Aristotle has been a rising 
author. But does any man pay an 
estate in exchange for Aristotle at 
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this day? Not at all. Copies are 
now multiplied. Duval’s in folio may 
be had for two guineas ; the elder edi- 
tion of Sylburgius in quarto may be 
had (according to our own juvenile ex- 
perience) for ten guineas; and the mo- 
dern Bipont by Buhle, only that itis un- 
finished, may be had forless than three. 
There is the reason for the difference 
between former purchasers and modern 
purchasers. The resistance is lowered; 
but the affirmative value may, for 
any thing that is known, bestill equal 
in many minds to that which it was 
in elder days ; and in some minds we 
know that itis. The fair way to put 
this to the test would be to restore 
the elder circumstances. Then the 
book was a manuscript. Printing 
was an undiscovered art. So that 
merely the resistance value was much 
greater, since it would cost a much 
larger sum to overcome that resist- 
ance where the obstacle was so vast a 
mass of manual labour, than where 
the corresponding labour in a compo- 
sitor would multiply, by the press- 
man’s aid, into a thousand copies; 
and thus divide the cost amongst a 
thousand purchasers. But this was 
not all. The owner of a manuscript 
would not suffer it to be copied. He 
knew the worth of his prize; it had a 
monopoly value. And what is that? 
Monopoly value is affirmative or 
power value carried to extremity. It 
is the case where you press to the ulti- 
mate limit upon the desire of a bidder 
to possess the article. It is no longer 
a question—for how little might it be 
afforded? You do not suffer him to 
put that question. You tell him 
plainly, that although he might have 
it copied for forty pounds, instead of 
sinking upon the original manuscript 
a perpetual estate yielding forty 
pounds annually, you will not allow 
it to be copied. Consequently you 
draw upon that fund which, in our 
days, so rarely can be drawn upon, 
viz., the ultimate esteem for the ob- 
ject—the last bidding he will offer 
under the known alternative of losing 
it. 

This alternative rarely exists in our 
days. Itis rarely in the power of any 
man to raise such a question. Yet 
sometimes it is; and we will cite a 
case which is curious, in illustration. 
In 1812 occurred the famous Rox- 
burghe sale, in commemoration of 
which a distinguished club was sub- 
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sequently established in London. We, 
ourselves, though disabled at the time 
by fever, and not personally present, 
were so by proxy, and we were pur- 
chasers in a small way. But in the 
main jewel of the sale we had no in- 
terest. It was a library which formed 
the subject of this sale—and in the 
series of books stood one which was 
perfectly unique in affirmative value. 
This value was to be the sole force 
operating on the purchaser; for as 
to the negative value, estimated on the 
resistance to the multiplication of 
copies, it was impossible to assign 
any; no price would overcome that 
resistance. The book was the Val- 
darfer Boccaccio. It contained, not 
all the works of that author, but his 
Decamerone—and, strange enough, it 
was not a manuscript but a printed 
copy. The value of the book lay in 
these two peculiarities: Ist, it was 
asserted that all subsequent editions 
had been castrated with regard to 
those passages which reflected too 
severely on the Papal Church, or on 
the monks and confessors: 2dly, the 
edition, as being incorrigible in that 
respect, had been so largely destroy- 
‘ed, that, not without reason, the 


Roxburghe copy was believed to be 


unique. In fact, the. book had not 
been seen during the two previous 
centuries, so that it was at length ge- 
nerally held to be a nonentity. And 
tlie biddings went on as they would 
do for the Wandering Jew, in case 
he should suddenly turn up asa prize- 
subject for life insurances. The con- 
test soon rose buoyantly above the 
element of little men. It lay be- 
tween two “top-sawyers,” the late 
Lord Spencer and Lord Blandford ; 
and, finally, it was knocked down to 
the latter for two thousand two hun. 
dred and forty pounds—at a time 
when five per cent was obtained 
every where, and readily, for money. 
It illustrates the doctrine on which 
we are now engaged—that the pur- 
chaser some few years later, when 
Duke of Marlborough, and in per- 
sonal embarrassments towards which 
he could draw no relief from plate 
that was an heirloom, or from estates 
that were entailed, sold the book to 
his old competitor Lord Spencer for 
one thousand guineas. Nothing is 
more variable than the affirmative 
value of objects which ground it 
chiefly: upon rarity. It is exceed- 
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ingly apt to pall upon possession. 
In this case there was a secondary 
value—the book was here found in 
its integrity: this one copy was per- 
fect: all others were mutilated. But 
still such a value, because it rarely 
can be countersigned by others, is 
liable to falter:—being partly a ca- 
price, and in the extremest sense a 
pretium affectionis, or fancy price ; it 
fluctuates with the feelings or opinions 
of the individual; and, even when it 
keeps steady, it is likely to fluctuate 
with the buyer's fortunes. 

On the other hand, where a pre- 
tium affectionis is not without a ge- 
neral countersign from society, we 
do not find that it fluctuates at all. 
The great Italian masterpieces of 
painting have long borne an affirma- 
tive value, [i.e. a value founded on 
their pre-eminence, not on the cost of 
producing ;] and that value pushed 
to the excess of a monopoly, continu- 
ally growing more intense: It 
would be useless now to ask after the 
resistance price: because, if that 
could be ascertained, it would be a 
mere inoperative curiosity. Very 
possible it is that Leonardo da Vinci 
may have spent not more than £150 
in producing his fresco of the Last 
Supper. But, were it possible to 
detach it from the walls of the con- 
vent refectory which it emblazons, 
the picture would command in Lon- 
don a king’s ransom. And the Sis- 
tine Chapelembellishments of Michael 
Angelo probably two such ransoms 
within a week. Such jewels are now 
absolutely unique—they are secure 
from repetition: notorious copies 
would not for a moment enter into 
competition. It is very doubtful if 
artists of power so gigantic will re- 
appear for many centuries; and the 
sole deduction from their increasing 
value is the ultimate frailty of their 
materials. 

Satmon is another instructive case. 
At present it is said pretty generally 
to bear the average price of fifteen 
pence a pound ; and this price is 
doubtless the resistance value. But, 


' if the price should ever come to re- 


resent the affirmative or power value, 
it might easily rise considerably 
higher. There are many men who 
would prefer one pound of salmon to 
four of beef; and up to that level, if 
the stress should ever lie on a man’s 
intrinsic esteem for salmon, it might 
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ascend easily. But it could not 
ascend very much higher ; because a 
limit is soon reached at which it would 
always be pulled up suddenly by some 
other commodity of the same class in 
still higher esteem. A majority of 
palates prefer turbot, 7 e. true turbot, 
not the rubbish which passes for such. 
And such vicarious articles, possible 
or even superior substitutes, will 
generally avail to fix a limit on the 
maximum side, beyond which few 
articles will be pushed even by the 
severest strain upon their affirmative 
qualities; that is, by the situation 
where the question ceases entirely to 
the seller— What can you afford to 
take? and is turned against the buyer 
— What is the utmost that you, rather 
than lose the article, will consent to 
give? The simple demand for va- 
riety, aS one amongst the resources of 
hospitality, might long avail to sup- 
port a rack-price [that is an affirma- 
tive price] for salmon, if it were ever 
to reach it. People are called upon 
daily to buy what may allow a rea- 
sonable choice to their guests; that 
is, what may be agreeable as one 
luxury amongst others, even though 
to their own estimate it may not avail 
as one luxury against others. 

Croton O1.— To this case of 
salmon we have given a special no- 
tice for a special reason—it represents 
that vast order of cases where the ar- 
ticle is within limits. Press as you 
will upon the desire of a man to obtain 
the article for its intrinsic qualities, 
for its power to gratify, (which, as in 
itself capable of no exact estimate, 
might seem susceptible of an unlimited 
appreciation,] there is, however, in 
all such cases, or very nearly all, a 
practical limit to this tendency. 
Easily the article may rise to a price 
double or triple of what would noto- 
riously suffice to overcome the resis- 
tance or cost. But this very ascent 
brings it at every step into direct com- 
petition with articles of the same class 
usually reputed to be better. It is of 
no consequence, in such a competition, 
whether the superior article is selling 


on the principle of affirmative value- 


or of negative—selling for its intrinsic 
qualities or its cost. Turbot, for in- 
stance, being at four shillings a pound, 
whether that four shillings represents 
a value far beyond the cost or simply 
the cost, naturally the candidate for 
salmon will pause, and compare the 
two fishes with a single reference to 


the intrinsic power of each for the 
common purpose of gratifying the pa- 
late. If, then, he shared in the usual 
comparative estimate of the two as 
luxury against luxury, here at once a 
limit is reached beyond which mono- 
poly of salmon could never extensively 
force it. Peculiar palates are, for 
that reason, rare. Limits, therefore, 
are found soon and almost universally, 

But, now, we pass to a case where 
no such limits exist. Just nineteen 
years ago, to the best of our remem- 
brance, were introduced into the me~ 
dical practice of this country two 
most powerful medicines. One of 
these was the sulphate of quinine ; 
the other was croton oil, amongst 
drastic medicines of a particular class 
the most potent that is known. Both 
were understood to be agents of the 
first rank against inflammatory action ; 
and, with respect to the last, nume- 
rous cases were reported in which it 
had, beyond a doubt, come in critically 
to save a patient, previously given up 
by his medical attendants. Naturally 
these cases would occur only during 
the interval requisite for publishing 
and diffusing the medicine—an inter- 
val which, with our British machinery, 
is brief. There was time enough, 
however, to allow of a large number 
of cases in which it had not been in- 
troduced until the eleventh hour. 
Two of these came under our per- 
sonal knowledge, and within the same 
fortnight. Both were cases of that 
agonizing disorder—inflammation af- 
fecting the intestines. One was near 
to London: a mounted messenger 
rode in for the medicine; returned 
within a hundred minutes; and the 
patient was saved. The other case 
lay near to Nottingham: the person 
dispatched with the precious talisman 
(for such we may call it) did not reach 
Lad Lane till after eight o’clock. 
The particular north mail, whose 
route lay through Nottingham, had 
left that inn; but it might still be 
caught at the post-office—then in 
Lombard Street. Thither he hur- 
ried; found the mail just starting ; 
but, by an inflexible rule of office, 
neither guard nor coachman was at 
liberty to receive a parcel not entered 
in the way-bill: the man had not the 
presence of mind to entrust it with 
one of the passengers, any of whom, 
on a proper explanation, would doubt- 
less have dropped it at Nottingham 
during the next forenoon, The pa- 
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tient was already in extremity; and, 
before the medicine reached Notting- 
ham, by a coach of the next morning, 
he had expired. 

Now, in the case of such a magical 
charm, to have or to want which was 
a warrant for life or for death, it is 
clear that, amongst rich men, the 
holder of the subtle elixir, the man 
who tendered it in time, might effec- 
tually demand an oriental reward. 
‘© Ask me to the half of my king- 
dom!” would be the voluntary offer 
of many a millionnaire. And if this 
undoubted power, occasionally held 
by individual surgeons, were not 
neutralized by the honour governing 
our medical body, cases of excessive 
prices for critical operations would 
not berare. Accordingly Maréchal 
Lannes in 1809, who had been accus- 
tomed in his original walk of life to 
a medical body far less liberal or 
scrupulous than ours, used the words 
of the dying Cardinal Beaufort, ¢ I'll 
give a thousand pounds,” he exclaim- 
ed convulsively, “to the man who 
saves my life.” Not a very princely 
offer, it must be owned; and we hope 
it was not livres that he meant. But 
the case was hopeless; both legs 
shattered at his age were beyond art. 
Had it even been otherwise, Baron 
Larrey was a man of honour; and, 
under any circumstances, would have 
made the same answer—viz. that, 
without needing such bribes, the sur- 
geons would do their utmost. 

Siill the case requires notice. Ac- 
cidentally in our British system the 
high standard of professional honour 
turns aside such mercenary proposals 
—they have become insults. But it 
is clear, that, per se, the value of the 
aid offered is very frequently in the 
strictest sense illimitable. Not only 
might the few monopolists of exquisite 
skill in operating, or the casual mono- 
polist of an amulet, a charm, like the 
croton oil, press deeply upon the affr- 
mative value of this one resource to a 
man else sealed fur death; but also 
it is certain that, in applying their 
screw, medical men would rarely find 
themselves abreast of those limits 
which eternally are coming into play 
{as we havevillustrated in the case of 
salmon] with regard to minor ob- 
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jects. A man possessing enormous 
strength of wrist, with singular free- 
dom from nervous trepidations, is not 
often found; how very rarely, then, 
will he be found amongst those pos- 
sessing an exquisite surgical science! 
Virtually, in any case where a hair’s- 
breadth swerving of the hand will 
make the difference of life and death, 
a surgeon thus jointly favoured by 
nature and art holds a carte blanche 
in his hands. This is the potential 
value of his skill; and he knows it; 
and generally, we believe, that out* 
of the British empire it would be 
used. As it is, what value do we 
find it to be which really takes place 
in such instances? It is simply the 
resistance value. Disdaining to levy 
a ransom, as it were, upon the fears 
and yearnings after life in the patient, 
or upon the agitations of his family, 
the honourable British surgeon or 
physician estimates only the cost to 
himself; he will take no account of 
the gain to the other party. He must 
compute the cost of his journey to 
and fro; the cost in practice lost dur- 
ing his absence from home; and that 
dividend upon the total costs of his 
education to which a case of this 
magnitude may fairly pretend. These 
elements compose the resistance to 
his being in the situation to offer such 
aid; and upon these he founds his 
demand. 

By this time, therefore, the reader 
understands sufficiently our distinc- 
tions of plus and minus—power and 
resistance—value. He understands 
them to be the two ruling poles to- 
wards which all possible or conceiv- 
able prices must tend; and we admit 
that generally the resistance value 
will take place, because generally, by 
applying an equal resistance, the ob- 
ject (whatever it be) may be pro- 
duced. But to show that it is no 
romantic idea to suppose a case of 
continual recurrence where the affir- 
mative value will prevail over the 
negative, where an object will draw 
upon the purchaser not for the amount 
of cost, (including, as we need not say, 
the ordinary rate of profit,) but for 
an amount calculated according to the 
intrinsic powers, we will give the case 
of Hunters as against Race-horses— 








* British people are not entitled to judge by their experience in Germany or 
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Generally, the physician or the surgeon called in, is some one founding his 


practice upon British patronage, and trained to British habits of feeling. 
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If a man were to offer to you a hun- 
ter, master of your weight, and other- 
wise satisfactory, you would readily 
give him a fair price. But what price? 
Would you allow him to dilate upon 
the pleasures of hunting, to say— 
“‘ Think what it is to be carried along 
like the wind, up-hill anddown-hill, fly- 
ing over the’’—* Rascal!” you would 
say, interrupting him, “do you take 
me for a nursery child? 1 will pay 
the fair price, and no more, were 
hunting amongst the joys of Paradise.” 
And what is a fair price? That which 
will reproduce such a hunter, his 
cost ; the total resistance to his being 
offered in this condition. Such is the 
value, and such the law of value, for 
ahunter. But it is no longer such 
for a racer. When a breeder of 
horses finds one amongst his stud pro- 
mising first-rate powers of contending 
at Newmarket, he is no longer con- 
tent to receive a cost price for the 
horse, or any thing like it. The man 
who (as a master of pearl-divers) sells 
the ordinary seed pearls at the mere 
cost and fair profit on the day’s wages 
which have earned them, when he 
reaps a pearl fit to embellish the schah 
of Persia’s crown, looks to become a 
petty schah himself. He might sell it 
with a profit by obtaining even that 
whole day’s wages, during one hour 
of which it was produced: but will 
he ? no more than, amongst ourselves, 
the man who, by a twenty guinea lot- 
tery ticket, drew a prize of L.10,000, 
would sell his ticket for a profit of 
cent per cent upon its cost. The 
breeder of the race-horse would take 
into his estimate the numerous and 
splendid stakes which the horse might 
hereafter win; sometimes on one 
Derby day as much as L.5000 to 
L.6000 ; to say nothing of the Leger 
at Doncaster, or other enormous 
prizes. It is true that the chances of 
mortality and failure must also be 
weighed: and unluckily no insurance 
has yet been done on racers, except as 
regards sea-risk. But, after all draw- 
backs, the owner may succeed finally 
in obtaining for a first-rate horse 
(once known for good performan- 
ces) as much as L.4000; whilst the 
whole value, computed on the re- 
sistance, may not have been more 
than as many hundreds. And this 
fact, though standing back in the rear 
as regards public knowledge, we may 
see daily advertised in effect, by that 
common regulation which empowers 
the loser in many cases to insist on 
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the winning horse being sold on the 
spot for L.200, ora similar small sum. 
Were it not for this rule, which puts 
a stop to all such attempts without 
hazard of personal disputes, it would 
be a capital speculation for any first- 
rater, though beaten at Newmarket, 
to sweep all the stakes without effort 
on a tour through the provincial 
courses: justice would cease for the 
owners of fifth-rate horses, and sport 
for the spectators of the competition. 

Now to conclude this chapter on 
Value—which we shall in a canter. 
The last case must have convinced 
the reader, that, however uncommon 
it may be, the cost—the resistance— 
does not always take place even in 
the bosom of high civilization. And, 
by the way, amongst many other 
strange examples which we could state 
of anomalous values not considered in 
books of political economy, it would 
be easy to show that the very affirma- 
tive values of things have shifted un- 
der shifting circumstances. Pearls 
were most valued amongst the ancient 
Romans, diamonds and rubies amongst 
modern nations. Why? We are per- 
suaded that, besides other reasons 
founded on resistance for the present 
ratio of prices, this following affirma- 
tive reason has prevailed : the Roman 
festivals were all by daylight, under 
which sort of light pearls tell most at 
a distance. The modern are chiefly 
by lamplight, where the flashing and 
reverberated lustres of jewels are by 
far the most effective. The intrinsic 
powers have shifted. As an embel- 
lishment of female beauty or conse- 
quence, pearls are no longer what 
they were. Affirmatively they have 
shifted as well as in the resistance or 
negatively. 

However, as a general rule, the re- 
sistance takes effect as ‘the selling 
value or price; the resistance, and 
nothing but the resistance. It must 
always presuppose an affirmative value 
at the very least equal to this resist« 
ance, generally much more; else the 
case of Epsilon takes place. But the 
resistance generally determines, from 
a secret affirmative value to the pur- 
chaser, how much shall be taken up 
into the actual price. The potential 
price is always the whole affirmative 
power: but the actual price is, for 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred, mea- 
sured. by the simple resistance. 

Now, as the final question to be 
considered, what ts the resistance? 
In what does it consist? Why, in the 
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cost a say ; not in the good which 
it will do, that is its power; but the 
evil (hardship, labour) which must be 
weathered in order to produce it—or 
to reproduce it. True. But how does 
this labour act upon price? Is it by 
quantity of labour, or by price of 
labour? The elder economy quite 
overlooked this distinetion. By that 
economy the distinction would have 
been dismissed as moonshine—as a 
distinction without a difference. Let 
us see. We will try it. We will 
take it both ways—quantity of labour 
shall vary in the Ist-case; value of 
labour shall vary in the 2d;.and we 
will see what follows, agreeing toabide 
by the result. 

lst Case.—Your beaver hat costs 
a guinea. The raw material—but 
that again is only labour in a durable 
form—suddenly alters in cost ; it now 
requires so many more days’ labour, 
or more men on the old scale, to ob- 
tain a thousand beaver-skins, that the 
hat rises to a guinea andahalf. Less 
would not produce the hat with the 
old profits; and if the change in 
quantity did not produce a corre- 
sponding change in price, the hat 
could not be manufactured. 

2d Case.— Your beaver hat costs a 
guinea. The quantity of labour re- 
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mains stationary for fifty years. Not 
a man more is needed upon 500 hats. 
But, during the interval, the two men, 
whose labour of one day had produced 
the hat, have gradually required higher 
wages. The old labour is exactly 
the same in effect; it still produces a 
hat as formerly: but the price of that 
labour has altered, although the quan- 
tity has been invariable. Will the 
hat now cost more? By no means; 
not a sixpence more. Yet the in- 
crease on wages must be paid. True; 
it is paid out of profits. The hatter 
would be glad to shift his increase of 
wages upon the public, by shifting it 
upon price. But he cannot. Itisa 
mere impossibility Why? you say; 
and you persist in thinking that he 
might charge 25s. for the hat. No; 
if he does, he will have no countenance 
from other competitors. For observe; 
the rise in wages is general. Why 
have they risen at all? Because the 
necessaries of the labourer have risen. 
But this operates unversally. If one 
could indemnify himself by price, so 
could all. And then see what fol- 
lows. If all raise a 20s. article to 
25s., then, universally, 25s. avails 
only as the former 20s.; this is the 
test case, the basis of modern econo- 
my. Answer it if you can. 


REN’. 


The popular notion is—that Mr 
Ricardo discovered the modern doc- 


trine of rent. This is a mistake; and 
one which, by doing injustice to the 
claims of others, would have done 
violence to the feelings of Ricardo. 
He was too honourable a man to 
profit willingly in reputation by what 
was not his own. And of all men, he, 
individually, had the least reason to 
seek an unfair advantage in this par- 
ticular instance, where, already, it was 
his incontestable advantage to have 
conferred upon the new doctrine all 
the improvement which it has re- 
ceived. In the hands of its discoverers, 
for two there were who discovered it 
simultaneously, the doctrine had lain 
inert. Great merit they had in per- 
ceiving a truth so entirely overlooked 
by others; but, having perceived it, 
they failed to pursue it further. Did 
they suspect nothing? They did; 
and their words remain to prove that 
they did. But upon this basis they 
reared nothing; whilst, in two years’ 


interval, Ricardo built upwards from 
the new foundation; founded upon 
rent the improved doctrines of profits 
and of wages, which are entirely his 
own; deduced the true laws of taxa- 
tion; and briefly raised that whole 
superstructure which we mean by the 
modern political economy. 

In the year of Waterloo it was, in 
the annus mirabilis of 1815, that two 
authors separately published pam- 
phlets, drawing attention to that new 
principle apparently concerned in 
rent. Each exposed the train of 
thought which had led him to perceive 
this principle. And without vouchers 
(as we believe,) to settle the prece- 
dency of the pamphlets, it is evident 
that neither had been indebted to the 
other. According to our own recollec- 
tion, it is equally evident that neither 
had been indebted to any suggestions 
of luck ; the discovery seems to have 
been purély 2 priori, and not at all 
consequent upon any felicitous grop- 
ing amongst results. The two authors 
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were Mr Malthus, and an Oxford 
man, (Sir Edward West,) who con- 
cealed himself under a transient de- 
signation as ‘“‘ A FeHow of University 
College.” Subsequently, we believe, 
he went to India; on his return home, 
he avowed himself; and, in a repub- 
lication of his important essay, he 
came forward as an appellant to public 
justice. We have had no opportunity 
of seeing this later work; but we 
have understood that Sir Edward ex- 
presses himself with some indignation 
as to the use made of his discovery ; 
in what direction pointed, or on what 
argument, we neither know nor can 
imagine. To us the case seems ex- 
actly that which would have arisen— 
Supposing some geometrician, Apol- 
lonius for example, to have founded 
the prop. 48, in the first book of Eu- 
clid, upon prop. 47. To this extent 
the case differs, that Mr Ricardo’s 
improvements on Sir Edward are far 
from being obvious; whereas, in 
Euclid, the latter prop. is no more 
than the inverse form of the other ; 
but in the rigour of logic, which con- 
nects the two deductions, we see no 
difference at all. In reality, as a 
mere naked suggestion, the new doc- 


trine of rent had been indicated full 
twenty years before Sir Edward’s 
pamphlet ; it had been turned up, as 
it were, by the plough; but, from 
total inappreciation of its importance, 
having been gazed at for a moment as 
a pretty weed, it had been left to per- 


ish where it grew. Upon this there 
can be no mistake ; we have read with 
our own eyes a passage, pointed out to 
us in Edinburgh by Professor Wilson, 
which states with accuracy the new 
doctrine of Sir Edward West: and, 
so far as we now remember, that doc- 
trine could not have been better ex- 
pressed. The passage is in some 
volume of Dr Anderson’s Bee; and 
our impression is—that it proceeds 
from the doctor himself, not from a 
correspondent. We have also seen 
an independent statement of the 
same general truth in the series of 
some critical journal; we believe, in 
some early volume of the Analytical 
Review. And the date of both these 
anticipations, according to our present 
belief, falls about the period of the 
French Revolution; certainly within 
the eighteenthcentury. Yet the pre- 
tensions of Sir Edward West are quite 
undisturbed by these anticipations. 
It is evident that he had seen neither, 
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But, what is more important, the early 
discoverers had been led passively to 
the suggestion by accident, [neither 
states any originating ground for his 
opinion ;] whereas Sir Edward had 
led himself to the truth by a train of 
reasoning circumstantially exposed ; 
—and, secondly, Sir Edward viewed 
the truth in its real importance: if 
he did not develope the relations which 
it involved, at least he was aware that 
it pnomised such relations: It was too 
primary a truth to remain inert. 
Whereas the previous unearthers of 
the gold, finding it entangled with an 
alien mass of what seemed dross and 
— had thrown it away as worth- 
ess. 

Any man would naturally suppose, 
on coming to understand the prin- 
ciple, that it had been quite impos- 
sible to overlook it through a century. 
So long, that is from the South Sea 
bubble in London, and the Mississippi 
bubble in Paris, a fixed public atten- 
tion had settled, through the two lead- 
ing states of the world, upon questions 
of public wealth; and both these po- 
pular effervescences had occurred be- 
tween 1717 and 1720. From that 
time to Sir Edward West’s pamphlet 
was nearly a century: and 1817, as 
the date of Mr Ricardo’s first edition, 
exactly rounded the century. Strange 
then, and most interesting for the 
psychologist, that under this blaze of 
light and vigilance, a truth, seemingly 
so obvious, should have been missed. 
Able writers were then at work ; not 
mere tradesmen like Child or Postle- 
thwayte, not tentative amateurs like 
Grant and Davenant, but systematic 
architects of the truth, treating it as a 
science rather than a professional re- 
source of the counting-house. There 
were the French school of economists, 
the two Mirabeaus, pére et fils—Sir 
James Steuart, Adam Smith himself. 
These men had searched philosophi- 
cally for the grounds of every doc- 
trine. Now, could it have been fan- 
cied that any practical farmer, miner, 
coal-master, or renter of a salmon- 
fishery, should fail to suspect the prin- 
ciple? Degrees of quality they must 
all perceive in the subjects of their 
culture; gradations of excellence all 
must allow; and, if those are granted, 
how could reflecting men miss the in- 
ference? If one set of products arises 
on a graduated scale of producing 
machines, and a counter set of pro- 
ducts on machines which violently ex- 
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clude gradations, [gradations there 
may be, but never in coexistence, ] 
how is it possible that this remarkable 
difference in the circumstances should 
not express itself by a corresponding 
difference in the law of their several 
prices ? 

Let the reader bring the question 
before himself by considering what 
would take place under the accident 
of some individual hosier at Notting- 
ham, finding it impossible to furnish 
stockings at as low a rate as a few 
of his brethren. A prudent friend 
being consulted, would desire to know 
—previously to offering an opinion— 
where it was that he, the hosier him- 
self, fixed the cause of his embarrass- 
ment. Formerly he had supported 
the competition: how was it that now 
he failed? Upon what did he charge 
his failure? Suppose him to reply 
that in truth he himself used the old 
established machinery: but that the 
few who carried away the market by 
their cheap prices, had discovered, or 
had purchased from the discoverer, 
some new machinery of superior 
powers; so that, by the new ma- 
chinery, as much could be produced 
in twenty hours as by the old in 


thirty; making in fact a difference 
against the old of 50 per cent. In 
such a dilemma, what would be the 
advice of a rational friend? He would 
say—There is no evasion possible. 
Either you and your friends must pur- 
chase the new machinery, or you must 


retire from the contest. It would 
avail nothing to plead—that the few 
persons already possessed of the new 
machinery could not suffice to supply 
the market; and that the old machinery 
might step in mean time for the arrear. 
Very soon, by extended arrangements, 
the whole would be engrossed by the 
new powers. ‘And the brief interspace 
of the transition would avail much 
more to embarrass those manufactu- 
ring at a disadvantage than even for 
the moment to relieve them. Very 
soon not one of the superannuated 
machines would remain in existence. 
But it ought to be remarked, that if 
the new machines were monopolized, 
rent in the strictest sense might exist 
upon such as were hired out, and for 
so long a time as the monopoly could 
be maintained ; and to that extent 
rent has existed upon manufactures. 
Now, translate the question to a 
salmon-fishery. In 1700 a moderate 
demand for salmon exists in London. 
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Suppose two or three fisheries, but no 
more, to find a market ; and suppose 
that, when distances and rates of pro- 
ductiveness and other grounds of dif- 
ference are balanced, the cost con- 
tinues pretty much the same to all the 
fishing companies. At length, about 
1785, a great expansion commences 
in the population of London; a new 
demand for salmon annually increas- 
ing. And, to make the eases quite 
equal, suppose that, as with the stock- 
ings, some new salmon-fishery, worked 
upon lower terms of cost, is discovered 
at this moment in an estuary of Nor- 
way or of Scotland. Here is a gra- 
duated scale of machines. What fol- 
lows? In the case of an artificial 
manufactory, it was clear from the 
very first that all but one of the exist- 
ing machines must ultimately give 
way. The demand for stockings, 
though its extent were incalculable, 
would not finally disturb that result. 
One year would not pass before all 
the products in that branch of artifi- 
cial creation would have been lowered 
to the level of the /east costly machine. 
But in a case of raw products, pro- 
ducts from natural machines that are 
originally limited in extent, even at 
the first moment it might happen that 
the total produce would be insufficient. 
At all events it would tend to that 
result when matched against the ex- 
pansions in population of a vast city 
or a great nation. Yet fish are not 
in the same sense indispensable as 
grain: rice to the Hindoo, wheat to 
the English labourer, are necessaries 
admitting of no commutation. And 
wherever such a scale of necessity 
exists, ultimately the whole machinery 
down to that point is called into play. 

Thus far the doctrine of rent is now 
pretty well understood. One would 
imagine that under this condition of the 
facts, the law—the principle of the ten- 
dency—would have been perceived in 
the rudest ages, on a call for extending 
the machines to meet an extended de- 
mand ; in the one case the call is for 
a continued multiplication of the first- 
rate machine, and of none but that: 
not even a second-rate will be re- 
ceived, far less a tenth-rate: and even 
the first-rate only so long as it con- 
tinues such. A new improvement 
supersedes even that. Whereas, on 
the other side, the very worst—mean- 
est—vilest of the machines, are called 
out in their turn equally with the best. 
The principle of expanding popula- 
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tion searches downwards, and calls 
up allin rotation. It is like a country 
dance, which spreads downwards to 
the very lowest couple, until at last 
all are gathered into the same conta- 
gious movement. 

This case of compensation in hu- 
man life, where two main sets of 
blank necessaries are eternally mov- 
ing on two different lines in opposite 
paths, is interesting to the philoso- 
pher. The first are always growing 
cheaper. Why? Because, as the 
best machines may be multiplied ad 
infinitum, nobody: ever heard of such 
a case as going back to a worse. So 
that always the path is by ascent— 
from bad to good, from good to bet- 
ter. But the second order are always 
growing dearer. Why? Because, 
as the possible machines are all in 
existence from the first, as we can no 
more add a single unit to that series 
than man could add a cubit to his 
stature—nobody ever heard of any 
other order than by descent from 
good to bad, from bad to worse. And 
thus for the great mass of mankind a 
practical equipoise is maintained by 
Providence, making it, upon the 
whole, much nearer to the same ef- 
fort—not greater and not less—for a 
poor family to exist at one stage of 
society as at another. And there is 
not one more worthy than this to have 
been specially noticed amongst the 
compensations of human life in the 
natural theology of Paley, had that 
writer lived long enough to become 
acquainted with the improved law of 
rent. 

In this compensation, where the 
food of the labourer, always slowly 
growing dearer, is grossly balanced 
by his clothes and other manufactured 
articles always growing cheaper, one 
thing is likely to strike the reflecting 
reader, which it may be well to notice. 
The case occurred to ourselves. Eigh- 
teen years ago, in one of several con- 
versations with Mr Wordsworth par- 
tially connected with political eco- 
nomy, the doctrine of rent happened 
to be mentioned. Of this Mr W. 
demanded an explanation; and we, 
perfectly aware of the fretful impa- 
tience with which that gentleman 
would sustain the part of pupil or 
listener, though but for a moment, 
harried and precipitated our explana- 
tion. When we had finished, Mr W. 
answered in these exact words, which 
-we noticed with the utmost rigour of 





attention, being curious to know what 
could be said in answer to a law appa- 
rently so equally indisputable as to 
the facts and as to logic :—‘ Then,” 
said Mr W., * I take leave to inform 
Mr Ricardo that he is wrong; that he 
is mistaken; that he builds upon a 
delusion. For very lately there took 
place an inclosure of land in Cumber- 
land; and Mr M—kh—se assured 
me, that some of the very best land 
in the county, as arable land, was then 
first brought under the plough.”” We 
take shame to ourselves for the little 
presence of mind which we manifested. 
Before we could rally from this sur- 
prise, a third party had joined us, 
interrupting the conversation. Nota 
full minute had elapsed, but already it 
was too late, else the answer is obvious, 
To the new doctrine of rent, it is of 
no importance whatever in what par- 
ticular order of succession any given 
soil may be taken up. Generally, it 
is evident that men will, in every age, 
prefer the superior soil. But here 
and there trivial disturbances will 
arise. We have ourselves known, for 
instance, three men in England, not 
otherwise ungenerous, who would not 
plough any land, out of sheer ill-will 
to the incumbent of the parish. He 
would have benefited by the tithes, 
and that they would not suffer. 


“T’ll vex the abbot of Aberbrothick,” 


was their war-cry—not always from 
personal ill-will to the individual, but 
from some feeling of that nature, less 
and more, mingling with an original 
hostility to the professional character. 
It is obvious, also, that cases must 
occur where a second-rate soil, close 
to a great town or port, may take 
precedency of a first-rate soil ten 
miles distant. This want of markets 
has told powerfully, even in England, 
to a very late period. In central Car- 
diganshire, and other remote provinces, 
a marvellous cheapness prevailed. In- 
Jerior soils were not used. For the 
absurd notion, that want of demand 
could make things cheap, against the 
one ruling law of cost, is fit only for 
an old butterwoman. As a cause and 
as an effect of this limited culture, the 
local population was scanty; and the 
advantage was not diffused simply 
from want of roads. Railroads, and 
successive cross-cuts, will remedy this 
evil; and the last result will be, that 
local cheapness or dearness will uni- 
versally disappear, even upon fishs 
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and that one change will work a greater 
revolution than has been foreseen in 
the national diet. Up to 1832, no 
fresh fish was consumed by the work- 
ing population of England, except 
within a maritime zone of five miles 
inland. Salt herrings were a condi- 
ment, not an article of diet. And 
even for corn, no distribution of an 
average price had been effected. Up to 
this moment there are local centres in 
England for grain, sub-centres from 
which (under local obstructions of 
carriage) no equalization of prices can 
be established over the breadth of the 
land. But in France this evil exists 
in far greater strength. There is 
hardly a tendency to an average price, 
except upon the line of navigable 
rivers coinciding with arable districts. 

All such anomalies will disturb the 
full effect of natural tendencies. They 
will break the full strength of the 
natural current ; but they will not 
therefore perplex, far less defeat, the 
sure motion of principles. They will 
operate simply as earlier agricultural 
skill would have operated. In Austra- 
lia, the farmers will benefit in their very 
first stage by the discoveries made at 
home, after centuries of tentative 
practice. What will follow? Why, 
that this higher science will continu- 
ally break and mitigate the fall to in- 
ferior soils; and so far intercept some 
of the effects. From the mother 
country will be thrown out long re- 
lays of improvement, which will fall 
in continually, and with the effect of 
neutralizing, part at least, in every 
advance of price founded on the or- 
derly expansion of the lower soil- 
series. And exactly this effect must 
have followed from the irregular ex- 
pansion, or even the direct inversion, 
of that series, as relied on by Mr 
Wordsworth’s friend. This, how- 
ever, could not have been more than 
casual, whether it arose in local acci- 
dents of situation, or in personal pre- 
judices to a profession, or in legal 
decrees and lawsuits, disturbing the 
natural use of land. Generally, the 
expansion must have been in the na- 
tural order, from good to worse, as 
the necessities of growth in the po- 
pulation spoke out in clamorous lan- 
guage. And universally this prin- 
ciple must avail, must reach every 
Nation, cannot be evaded—that the 
particular section of human wants 


which rests upon differential machines 
will obey one law of price, and the 
section which rests upon uniform ma- 
chines will obey another. It is true, 
that differential machines, in a vast 
series, arise for manufactures as well 
as for land: but never as coexist- 
ences. Always the last and best su- 
perannuates the former. And thustwo 
divergent laws control the two cases: 
—viz. that upon the one case, the 
best machine, that which has the 
greatest advantage, gives the price; 
if any man continues to use a worse, 
he does it at his own loss :—whilst 
for the other case, the very worst ma- 
chine gives the price for the whole. 
That worst machine is indispensable, 
or it would not have been called for. 
It is more costly to work, or why 
should it be called the worst? It 
must be paid for in the price of the 
produce, or how can it be worked? 
Being paid for, it must fix the price 
for all other produce of superior ma- 
chines, (7. e. soils,) or else there must 
be two prices ; just as in a march, it 
is not the strongest, but the feeblest, 
that fix the rate of march. 

Thus, in the teeth of all opposition, 
arises that series of truths, on which, 
taken in connexion with the capital 
law of value, (viz. that not changes 
in the price of labour, but changes in 
the quantity of labour, produce changes 
of price,) reposes the framework of 
Political Economy ; and the series is 
this :— 

A. That the worst soil gives the 
price for ail. 

B. That of this price, as charged 
on that worst soil, rent is no element ; 
being an effect of price, but not a 
cause; and an effect which never can 
enter into price. 

C. That on all superior soils, for 
the very reason that their produce 
bears a price not fixed by their own 
costs, but by the costs on a worse soil, 
some surplus must arise; a surplus 
beyond the cost and the profits. And 
upon still superior soils a further sur- 
plus, according to a regular scale 
corresponding to their differences. 

D. That these differences, or incre- 
ments, constitute rent. They must 
go to somebody ; and the landowner 
can always draw them to himself. 
For else some farmers would receive 
profits higher than the ordinary 
rate. 


Enp oF Part I. 
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Severat months elapsed before I 
had an opportunity of resuming my la- 
bours as historiographer of the circuit ; 
and when at last I saw myself sur- 
rounded by listening and indulgent 
friends—when I heard the “hear! 
hear!” of the ever-benevolent Mul- 
lins; the “capital! true! devilish 
goodthat’ere!” ofthe other gentlemen, 
as my paragraph seemed more pecu~ 
liarly to call forth their approbation— 
when I saw and heard all these things, 
and reflected that, in all probability I 
should never have an opportunity of 
addressing them again, I will not at- 
tempt to deny that a suspicion did 
occasionally intrude itself, that my 
future prospects had few moments in 
store for me comparable to the happy 
hours I had spent in the company of 
the admirable individuals from whom 
circumstances imperatively called on 
me to part. A certain gloom hung 
over the whole party when we assem- 
bled in the Talbot Inn at Shrewsbury. 
I took it, I must say, as a compliment 
that the usual good-humour of our 
society had disappeared, and that Mr 
Mullins seasoned his observations to 
the waiter with an unusual quantity 
of those expletives from which modern 
conversation derives no small propor- 
tion of its force ; and that many other 
gentlemen were indignant (without 
any just cause, as it occurred to me) 
at the cook, the landlord, the butler, 
and the other officers of that very 
admirable and usually popular estab. 
lishment. I considered all this ill-hu- 
mour, [say,asacompliment; for Ihave 
observed that individuals of the harder 
sex commonly force themselves into a 
regular passion, in their endeavours 
to hide or overcome the excitement of 
their feelings. Every curse at the 
waiter I therefore interpreted into a 
regret for me; and, in fact, I was 
not left in doubt on the point, for I 
was distinctly informed, by every 

member who spoke on that memorable 
occasion, that as misfortunes never 
came single, they cousidered corked 
wine, overdone mutton, underdone 
fish, dead porter, sour small-beer, and 
my approaching departure, equally to 
be deplored. One gentleman went so 





far as to propose to murder the waiter; 
but as we concluded that we had 
advanced to too forward a stage in the 
history of civilization to recur to the 
practise of immolating human victims 
on great and melancholy occasions, 
the proposition was unanimously re- 
jected. Dinner, in spite of all their 
drawbacks, real or supposed, (for I 
am bound to state, that to me, who 
had not given way to the irritability 
of temper displayed by my friends, 
the viands seemed excellent, and the 
wine as good as usual)—dinner, I say, 
passed on—the cheese was distributed 
—the cloth removed, and bottles 
placed on the table. Mr Mullins 
ejaculated his last and most powerful 
malediction as the waiter closed the 
door, and every one looked impatiently 
towards me for the usual narrative. 
I had been absent~I had made no 
enquiries of any one as to the history 
of his predecessor, and curiosity was 
therefore strongly excited to know 
who was the hero of my next account ; 
and I even heard Mr Blinkers—a gen- 
tleman of a very sentimental turn of 
mind, whose attentions to the land- 
lady’s daughter at Congleton had been 
of the most animated description, 
having broken several window-panes 
in the effort to write her name with 
an imitation diamond breast-pin—I 
heard Mr Blinkers whisper to his 
neighbour, “ blowed if he ain’t going 
to show up that ere Congleton busi- 
ness.” Similar hopes or fears, I al- 

most fancied I could see, pervaded 
other bosoms; and I therefore felt 
that the plan I had determined to 
adopt was the least likely to be offen- . 
sive to any; by really disappointing 

them all. And how could I more 

fitly terminate a connexion from which 

I had derived so much gratification, 

than by candidly stating the very 

unexpected series of events that forced 

me to withdraw myself from public 

life, and devote my whole existence 

to the pleasing task of loving, cherish-, 
ing, and protecting my beautiful and 

fascin—— but I will not anticipate. 

The first bumper was dedicated to 

my health, in a speech of unexampled 

eloquence ; and the cheering, at the 
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conclusion, was really tremendous. 
I was somewhat abashed on rising to 
return thanks, but speedily recovered 
my self-possession when I looked 
round on my applauding friends. 
Three times in the course of the 
evening a similar compliment was 
paid me, and three times I endeavour- 
ed to express, in very delicate terms, 
my appreciation of their kindness ; 
but when, in the last oration, Mr 
Bluck alluded to my secession from 
their ranks, when I saw large drops 
of moisture and sensibility uniting on 
the affectionate and warm faces of 
my tried and trusted companions, I 
could no longer resist the impulse, 
but drawing the manuscript from my 
pocket, began, after three loud taps 
on the table with the president's 
hammer, to read the short narrative 
I had oceupiéd my leisure hours in 
preparing. 

Gentlemen, I said, I owe you an 
apology for having disappointed your 
literary expectations from the period 
at which I read to you the memoirs of 
a noble member of our society to the 
present time. I need not remind you, 
that shortly after that evening I was 
carried by the course of my journeys 
into Liverpool, to which the other 
members of this circuit were not ex- 
pected to travel for a fortnight or three 
weeks. Gentlemen, I cannot express 
to you the solitude of my condition. 
After my professional labours were 
over, I had no friendly circle to retire 
to, in which to while away the me- 
mory of the disagreeable incidents 
which beset the path of every person in 
business—and none more than persons 
in our calling—complaints of orders 
not fulfilled—want of punctuality in 
executing an order—apparent differ- 
ences between the sample and the ar- 
ticle sent—and other most unfounded 
and unpleasant observations—(‘“ hear! 
hear! hear!” from all sides.)\—I had 
no place in which, by the kind influ- 
ences of friendship and socia!ty, the 
wrinkles could be smoothed from the 
brow of care, and the wig, as it were, 
fitted on the bald head of disappoint- 
ment. No—for there is no congenia- 
lity between us and the gentlemen of 
any other occupation. I spent whole 
days in work, and whole evenings in 
lonelineness. I put up at the Saracen’s 
Head. The barmaid was a man, and 
the chambermaid dreadfully ugly. In 


short, she might have supplied the 
place of the sign-board at the door, if 
time or bad weather had obliterated 
its paint. A masculine compounder 
of punch, and a frightful maker of 
beds, are the two greatest misfortunes 
that can befall a commercial gent. 
Other things may be borne, but these 
are intolerable. Under these circum- 
stances, it will not be surprizing that I 
hailed the advances towards an ac- 
quaintance made to me by a gentle- 
man in the next box, with no little sa- 
tisfaction. He had sat in the same 
seat for several nights, and gradually 
his face assumed a more friendly ex- 
pression, till when he actually spoke, 
we both felt as if we had already been 
acquainted for along time. He was 
a man about forty years of age, but 
retaining, by a considerable effort, the 
appearances of youth. His hat was 
always set fashionably on one side of 
his head—his hair scrupulously brush- 
ed—his waist very much tied in by an 
exceedingly tight surtout, and his 
trowsers firmly fixed down by the help 
of bright polished straps. His hair 
was not red, but certainly not very 
far removed from it; his face was 
very fat, his eyes very small, his nose 
large, and altogether he gave you the 
idea of a person who was consider- 
ably too big for his clothes, and who, 
instead of enlarging his habiliments, 
brought matters into correct propor- 
tion by diminishing the size of his 
body. But the effort, though well 
intended, was in vain; for wherever 
the button allowed an escape, a pro- 
tuberance was sure to make its ap- 
pearance, and his figure had conse- 
quently the look of a pillow tied round 
with a number of strings. He open- 
ed his mouth, and smiling so as to 
show his white teeth, offered me his 
snuff-box, and said the weather was 
very hot. As we agreed in opinion, 
we resolved to prove that we were 
in earnest in what we said by calling 
for two tumblers of cold without. 

«© I p’rceive you've been in this 
c’ffee-room every night for a week,” 
he began. 

“Tthink you've hit on the extent 
of my sojourn here exactly.” 

“* Oh, by dad, I’m the wonderful- 
lest fellow for taking notice of things!” 
he said. ‘* Nothing escapes me; all 
my friends agree I’m the terriblest 
hand for keeping my eyes open.” 
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«Then it won't be very safe,” I 
said, ‘to have a secret in the com- 
pany of such an Argus.” 

«* Argus is a fire insurance; uncle 
Bob has some shares init. Oh, you 
don’t know half the things I've worm- 
ed out of people, just by using my own 
quickness; I'll be bound you never 
met with sucha fellow. Your name’s 
Smith, isn’t it?” 

s¢ Yes.” 

‘Told you so; nothing escapes 
me; I saw it on your bag, and asked 
the waiter, Smith’s rather a com- 
mon name, I think.” 

** The commonest in England.” 

‘‘There—I was right, you see. 
You'll soon see what a power of ob- 
servation I have; p’r’aps you perceive 
it aleeady ?” 

‘* Yes, I think your remarks hither- 
to have shown great quickness. You 
have said the weather was hot, that my 
name was Smith, and that the name 
of Smith was common.” 

** What a memory you have! Now 
it’s the only thing I fail in, that me- 
mory. I never recollect things—never 
could; I was always the cleverest 
boy in the school for getting up my 
lessons at home, but somehow I al- 
ways forgot them when I had to say 
them to the master. It’s a sign of 
genius, they say, to forget things—I 
do always.” 

«It’s a misfortune,” I said; “ but 
when a man has brilliant natural abi- 
lities” —— 

‘s Ah, that’s the very thing! there’s 
no use for memory, then; but it’s 
sometimes a misfortune, too, to have 
those brilliant natural abilities. ‘Pon 
my soul, I sometimes wish I was. an 
ass.” 

** Indeed !” 

«**T would be such a relief. There 
ain’t a fellow of my acquaintance that 
doesn’t apply to me now whenever 
he’s in a difficulty. I’m the boy for 
getting them out of scrapes; there’s 
no end of five-pound notes I’ve lent 
fellows, and given them such advice ; 
*pon my honour, I wish they didn’t 
all think me so clever. They all 
thought I wrote ‘ Cicely or the Ad- 
ventures of a Coxswain,’ but I didn’t. 
It’s a fact. I didn’t, upon my honour.” 

“ You mean Cecil, I suppose ?” 

“ Exactly ; but I told you I always 
forgot things. But it’s the girls I’m 
such » fellow with. There ain’t a 
girl in Liverpool that doesn’t make 
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me her confidant. I know the secrets 
of every one of them ;—’pon my soul 
I could make you laugh for a month.” 

** But is it only as confidant they 
employ you ?” I enquired; “ for 
though it’s a very honourable post, 
still it strikes me to be of rather se- 
cond.rate importance compared to the 
object of their attachment.” 

« You think they ain’t in love with 
me,” replied my friend ; “ stop till 
you've been a whilein the town, you'll 
soon see whether they’re in love with 
me or not. Some ain’t—of course 
they can’t all be—I confess that ; for 
I hate boasting ; but somehow I like to 
be second fiddle in those matters—I 
like to help people off; I daresay I’ve 
been the cause of marrying forty 
couples in this very town. Only last 
month I got William Snivett married 
to a girl with six thousand pounds.” 

‘«* Indeed! how did you manage?” 

“TI took away her character, I 
spread reports among all my friends 
of what I had seen—though I never 
saw any thing—I shook my head mys- 
teriously when she ‘was mentioned, 
and said Snivett was a raseal if he 
didn’t marry that poor deluded girl; 
her father came to me and threatened 
to prosecute for defamation ; a great 
coarse beast of a fellow, a cousin from 
Aberdeenshire, came up to mein Lord 
Street, and held a stick over me, and 
begged me to consider myself horse- 
whipped ; but I bound him over to 
keep the peace, and offered to spar 
with the old governor for fifty*pounds ; 
and the end of it was that the old fel- 
low was devilish glad to hush it up, 
and gave his consent and all the mo- 
ney. They were married a month 
ago ; and that ungrateful fellow, Wil- 
liam Snivett, has made me write an 
apology in the newspapers, and threat- 
ened to kick me wherever we meet. 
Wasn’t that a clever trick? ‘pon my 
soul I wish I was a little stupider. 
Don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter ?” 

* Oh no! I admire clever people 
of all things.” 

* Do you >” said my friend ;—“ li- 
terary people? fellows that write 
books?” 

«* Oh, of course! I think an author 
the first of men.”’ 

“‘ Women! women! I mean wo- 
men! We’ve got an uncommon stock 
of literary ladies in our town. Hanged 
if I don’t know half-a-dozen myself.” 
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“‘ And their secrets?” I enquired 
laughing. 

My companion seemed absorbed in 
thought, and after a long pause sud- 
denly asked me, 

‘© Were you ever in Bristol, sir 2” 

‘‘ T have lived many years in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ You have ? That’s all right. 
What a fellow I am for finding out 
things : there ain’t such a nose in Eng- 
land.” He seemed so delighted with 
himself for having made the profound 
discovery, that he went on for a long 
time drinking bumpers and making 
speeches in praise of his own acumen. 
His egotism and vanity were very 
amusing, and, as he seemed very good- 
natured and obliging, I took rather a 
fancy to my new acquaintance. When 
we had sat a long time together, coun- 
terbalancing the extreme heat of the 
weather by the process I have already 
described, he proposed a walk into the 
streets before separating for the night. 
On a table at the door of the coffee. 
room was a tray filled with dirty 
tumblers, empty decanters, biscuit. 
plates, and other relics of an entertain- 
ment. The good-nature of my friend 
could not resist the opportunity of dis- 
playing itself. 

*¢ That poor fellow, the waiter, has 
got tired with his day’s work,” he said. 
‘ I think I'll just carry these things to 
his pantry for him. It’s in our way 
to the front door.” He accordingly 
lifted the tray and proceeded towards 
the street. My old enemy, the hide- 
ous chambermaid, hearing our steps, 
concluded it was somebody requiring 
her aid, and rushed forth from a cor- 
ner with a bed-candle in her hand. 
But the amateur waiter not perceiving 
her approach, pushed against her with 
such force that in the recoil he 
tumbled fairly on his back, while tum- 
blers, plates, and decanters fell in 
broken fragments on his face. He 
was a most hideous sight to see. 
Blinded with the dregs of so many 
jugs and bottles, and perhaps stunned 
with his fall and the shower of crock- 
ery on his head, he lay mute and 
motionless. The chambermaid, in the 
mean time, was by no means respectful 
in her observations on his awkward- 
ness ; and the waiter, on his arrival, 
was no less obstreperous in condem- 
nation of his intrusive curate. At last 
my friend was raised, and on paying 
for all damage was allowed to depart, 
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** There ain't such a fellow in Eng- 
land,” he said, “ for handling a tray. 
Ithink nature must have meant me 
for a waiter; for I’m hanged if that 
horrid old chambermaid wouldn't 
have killed any other man than me 
with her confounded candlestick poked 
right into my eye.” 

I was delighted to find that he did 
not entertain a lower idea of his dex. 
terity in consequence of his recent 
failure, and away we walked, arm-in- 
arm, towards the quiet part of the 
town. When we got to Queen Anne 
Street, he said, ‘‘ By-the-bye, I pro 
mised to look after Sam Horrox’s 
sweetheart during his absence—he’s 
only to be away three weeks. Come 
down this side street, and you'll see 
what a fellow I am for helping my 
friends.” He took me down a sort 
of lane, and telling me to follow his 
example, he climbed over a low wall, 
and leaped down in a little greem at 
the back of one of the Queen Anne 
Street houses. 

** Now hide yourself in that corner, 
and you'll hear how I plead the cause 
of Sam Horrox ;” sosaying, he went 
close to the house and began to cough 
in a very marked manner, just under 
a window in which a light was visible. 

‘* She’s not gone to bed yet—writing * 
I daresay to poor Sam—how delighted 
she'll be when I tell her how faithful 
he continues !” 

“ Have you heard from him since his 
departure then ?”’ I asked. 

‘NotI; but Fil tell her so, just to 
please her—Sophy!” The candle 
evidently was moved in the upper 
room—and encouraged by the symp- 
tom, he redoubled his coughing with 
more violence than before. The win- 
dow was gently opened and a soft 
voice enquired—“ Who’s there?” 

“ A friend.” 

‘‘ Who is it? I don’t know your 
voice.” 

‘*He wrote to me to-day—such a 
letter—all full of love—and told me’ 
to call on you to-night, and tell you he 
adored you. He’s a devil of a fellow 
for constancy, and, you may depend 
on it, he’s wishing he was here at this 
very hour. What shall I say to the 
poor fellow in return? I shall write 
to-morrow.” 

** The governor has been in a dread- 
ful passion all day,” replied the voice. 

«* Oh cuss him— he’s a reg’ lar beast! 
You ought to see what’s said of him 
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in the letter—’pon my soul ’twould do 
your heart good to see what an exam- 
ple is made of the old snob. What 
has he been flaring up about ?” 

“He says he hates all the Irish—- 
and Irish officers in particular.” 

** Oh Lord !—he’s a trump, that old 
scoundrel, after all. The letter is full 
of disgust at Irish captains.” 

«* What letter ?” enquired the voice. 

** Your lover’s,’—replied my friend 
—‘ he hates them all: one owes him 
no end of money for wine.” (Sam 
Horrox, it appears, was in the wine 
trade.) ‘** But he'll arrest him, and 
squeeze the soul out of him in the 
bankruptcy court.” 

«* Who is to be squeezed ?—I don't 
quite understand”—said the lady, per- 
plexed. 

«You, my dear, he’s such a devil 
for squeezing hands.” 

«© Who?” 

«* You know very well,” replied my 
friend, “so don’t come the pretty-be- 
haved at this time of night. Tell me 
you are devoted to him, and long for 
his return—he’ll be back from the 
London docks in three weeks.” 

‘Is Captain O'Connor gone to 
London?” 


*¢ What the devil do I know ?” 

“ Who are you?” 

‘*Sam Horrox’s friend—don’t you 
_ know me?—I’m such a fellow for 


meetings and assignations!” At this 
moment the lady uttered a loud 
scream, the light was extinguished, 
and the back-door was suddenly 
opened. Two or three men rushed 
out into the little green, and pursued 
my friend. I luckily effected my es- 
cape over the wall, but his actions 
were not quite so prompt. Being 
somewhat heavy, and restrained by 
the tightness of his clothes, he was 
only able to jump to the top of the 
wall, where he lay spread across it, 
exposing an irresistible mark to the 
cudgels of his pursuers, who laid on 
as if they were threshing a sack of 
wheat. The struggles of my friend 
were tremendous, and his bellowings 
immense. In his efforts, his garments 
in many quarters gave way, and at 
last he managed, more dead than alive, 
to tumble himself over the wall into 
the stable lane, and there he lay roar- 
ing for mercy as if the sticks were still 
in full practice on his ribs. But his 
enemies were not yet done with him. 
A little man climbed over the wall 
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with great difficulty, and catching hold 
of my poor friend’s collar, threatened 
him with tremendous punishment if he 
did not at once tell who he was, and 
his intentions in holding conversa. 
tion with his inmates at that hour 
of the night. Thinking it high time 
to provide for my own safety, I be- 
took myself to the Saracen’s Head 
with all convenient expedition, and 
was just refreshing myself with a tum- 
bler, when my acquaintance made his 
appearance. 

** There ain’t such a fellow in Eng- 
land,” he said, “in getting out of a 
scrape—you wouldn't have managed 
to getaway so cleverly—would you? 
Confess, now.” 

«Pon my word,’ I said, ** I don’t 
see so much to boast of. You have 
been nearly beaten into a jelly.” 

«* Yes, but I've escaped the police« 
office.” ? 

“* How did you manage?” 

** Why that old monster, it turned 
out, was the father of the wrong wo- 
man, and Sophy—the sweetheart of 
Sam Horrox, lived in the next house. 
They had been on the watch for two 
or three nights for some Irish cap- 
tain that is paying his addresses to 
the young lady’s fortune; and if I 
had’nt been devilish quick at inventing 
a story they would have had me be- 
fore the magistrate ina moment. But 
I did them—you won’t guess how ? 
I'm a strange fellow, I must acknow- 
ledge.” 

«* Can’t possibly guess,” I said, 
** you’re such a wonderful person for 
expedients.”’ 

“*‘ Why, I offered them my card— 
but I hadn’t any friends in my pocket 
—so I told the old boy to take out his 
note-book and write down my ad- 
dress. And what do you think I told 
him? Why, I gave your name, old 
boy. Smith, says I, lately from 
Bristol, lodging at the Saracen’s Head. 
Wasn't that clever, eh?” 

‘* You atrocious scoundrel!” I said, 
grasping his throat, for I confess I 
saw so visibly the probable unpleasant 
effects of his story, that I lost my tem- 
per completely, *‘how dare you make 
use of my name in such a detestable 
subterfuge ?” 

‘s Your name,” he said, almost 
stifled, and looking prodigiously alarm- 
ed, “it’s any body’s name—I said 
Smith—Smith from Bristol—do you 
think there never was a Smith in 
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Bristol but. ‘yourself? Let me go— 
there’s a good fellow!” 

I pushed him from me with some 
violence—but it seemed that nothing 
could overcome his equanimity. 

*¢ Many fellows” he said, “ would 
have been quite at a loss; but I’m such 
a good hand at management, that I 
put the old fellow on the wrong scent 
ina minute. There ain’t a man in 
Liverpool could have made love to 
the wrong woman in the style I did. 
Horrox ought to be very much obliged 
to me.” 

«© And so ought the Irish captain,” 
I said bitterly ; “he'll probably pay 
you his thanks in person.” 

© O Lord! that’s nothing to what 
I’ve done in my time; but there’s a 
great pleasure in being useful to one’s 
friends—as you'll find in a short time.” 

“s My dear sir,” I said, “1 beg to 
decline all your efforts in my behalf.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” he said, * you're bash- 
ful—and won't employ me because 
you havn’t known me long.” 

«“ I've known you long: enough to 
see that it is wiser to refuse your aid.” 

** Stuff—don’t be shy,” he answer- 
ed, ‘“‘let us sup together to-morrow, 
and I’ll bet you you'll say there ain’t 
such a fellow breathing for doing kind 


things. It’s an exercise for my talents, 
I like todothem. You'll see before 
long—good night.” 

Allthe following day I confess that, 
even in business hours, I thought of 
the absurd behaviour of my new ac- 
quaintance, and the scrape he had got 


me into by assuming my name. On 
returning to the hotel, I was told that 
a gentleman had been to call on me 
twice. Just when I was preparing to 
sit down to dinner, the waiter an-« 
nounced a little fat old man, dressed in 
the style of a methodist preacher, with 
a rubicund visage, which contrasted 
strongly with the solemnity of his ha- 
biliments. He took a chair, and sat 
down near me. 

«© You’re Mr Smith, are you not, 
sir?” 

I bowed. 

‘“‘ Living at the Saracen’s Head ?” 

‘* As you see, sir.” 

«¢ Oh, then, there’s no mistake, and 
you did me the honour of a visit to my 
house last night ?” 

I suppose I looked astonished, for 
he immediately added with a smile. 

“* Don’t think I am angry in the 
slightest degree—perhaps | ought to 
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apologize for the nhospitable recep- 
tion I gave your companion.” 

* He deserved all he got,” I said; 
** I wish you had punished him even 
more than you did.” 

s* Tastes differ,” said the little old 
man, “ perhaps he thinks he had 
enough of it—but be that as it may, 
I feel highly obliged to you, I assure 
you, for your good opinion of the lady 
you visited.” 

“There must be some mistake 
here,” I began; ‘the person I was 
with told you wrong—I never "—— 

** There is no mistake on the sub- 
ject,” said my visiter; *‘ my two sons 
are resolved on the point, and, as they 
have said it, I believe I can safely as- 
sure you that there is no mistake what- 
ever.” 

*‘ You will allow me, sir,” I said, 
‘with all possible respect for your 
sons, to inform you” 

“« That you were in my garden last 
night, at one or two in the morning, 
serenading under a certain bed-room 
window —I know it—so you need give 
me no information on the point ; but 
since we are both agreed as to the 
fact of your having paid us a viait, 
perhaps we can settle quite as com- 
fortably here, as in our little back- 
green, the object of your politely step- 
ping over our garden wall, and leay- 
ing us your address at that unusual 
hour.” 

‘¢ T assure you, sir, I had no object 
whatever—I merely accompanied the 
person you astonished with the cud- 
gel; he said something or other which 
was replied to by some young lady 
whom | did not see; and suddenly he 
was put to flight by your appearance ; 
and of every thing else I am as igno- 
rant as that pickled salmon.” 

‘* It must be only a failure of your 
memory, sir; and my two sons, I fear, 
must come and refresh it. The lady 
you visited is at present an inmate of 
my house—a friend of my daughter’s, 
sir. Since her arrival in Queen 
Anne’s Street the attentions of an 
Irish captain, of the name of O’Con- 
nor, have been unremitting; and, as 
we have decided objections to his 
approaches, we were highly gratified 
that an English lover—a man of your 
quiet habits and respectable character 
— for Lhave made enquiries in quarters 
where you are well known—has cut 
out the military wooer, and I give you 
notice that your propositions are ac- 
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cepted, and that we shall most de- 
cidedly expect the pleasure of your 
company to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock at latest: We breakfast punc- 
tually at that hour; and Sophy is of 
course impatient.” 

* Sir,” I said, ‘your language 
puzzles me very much.” 

* Oh, no! it’s very plain language 
indeed. You have paid your addresses 
to my visiter. She is a friend of my 
daughter’s—she is committed to my 
charge—and acting in the mean time 
as her guardian, I tell you that there 
are no objections to your suit, and 
that the marriage must take place 
within a month from this time.” 

“* By heaven, sir! you take a great 
liberty with a perfect stranger.” 

‘* Not a stranger,” he said, “surely, 
when we have met before under such 
friendly circumstances in my back 
garden. But I will not detain you 
from your dinner. Sophy, I may tell 
you, has five thousand pounds, and 
expectations from her uncle for as 
much more. I beg to leave you my 
card, and I wish you a very good ap- 
petite for your dinner.” 

I looked at the card, and saw 


* Trivett & Sons, packers and ware- 
housemen — private residence, 152, 
Queen Anne’s Street.” 

I must say the pickled salmon re- 
mained untasted. I could not imagine 
what the old gentleman could mean, 
and even doubted whether he was se- 


rious in his behaviour. One thing 
was very evident, that he was deter- 
mined to foree Miss Sophy on my 
hand whether I wished it or not; 
and such a reflection did not, of 
course, tend very much to raise her in 
my estimation. I determined at all 
hazards not to allow myself to be 
forced—no, not by all the packers and 
warehousemen in England —into a 
marriage with a person I did not 
know, and whose mode of yielding to 
one’s entreaties was so very unusual. 
I will not conceal that there were 
other reasons that made the very idea 
of being entrapped into matrimony re- 
volting and unendurable. Some im- 
pediments which circumstances had 
thrown in the way of a mutual attach- 
ment, which had subsisted for a long 
time between me and the niece of 
Mr Spriggs—a former member of 
this circuit—had been in a great mea- 
sure removed by the pleasure which 
that most calumniated gentleman had 
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experienced in seeing his character 
placed in its proper light by the bio- 
graphy of him which I read not long 
ago to this society. He had written 
to me in the kindliest spirit, and had 
even allowed me no very indistinct 
hopes of an early interview with his 
niece, and, in fact, with the realiza- 
tion ofall my desires. He had given 
Miss Black permission to receive my 
letters, and I was in daily expectation 
of an answer to one I had sent her 
since my arrival in Liverpool. The 
idea of allowing myself, therefore, to 
be bullied in the way proposed by Mr 
Trivett was inadmissible, and I made 
up my mind to treat any effort made 
to ensnare or force me with the indig- 
nation it deserved. I was engaged in 
these reflections when the waiter came 
up, and asked if it would be safe for 
Mr Skivers to join me at the table ? 

“Mr Skivers?” I said. ‘ Who 
is he? By all means let him come 
in. Can it be a challenge? I thought; 
if so, I shall soon set this Mr Skivers 
to the right-about.” But in the midst 
of these reflections, my friend of the 
preceding evening walked up to where 
I sat, looking anxiously round at the 
other boxes, to assure himself that 
none of the Messrs Trivett were in 
the neighbourhood. 

« All right, I see,” he said. “ I’m 
such a fellow for knowing the way to 
give impudent fellows the slip!” 

“ It's a sort of knowledge, sir, I 
wish to heaven you would teach to 
me,” I said, feeling very angry at see« 
ing the individual who, I could not 
doubt, was the cause of all my embar- 
rassment. 

“© That's right,” he replied, not 
perceiving the severity of my speech ; 
** you'll learn an immense number of 
things from me. I knew you would 
see I was an extraordinary sort of 
fellow before you knew me long; and 
I think I may now say I’ve done 
your business.” So saying, he held 
out his hand and shook mine, as if he 
was congratulating me on some very 
great piece of good fortune. 

‘© Waiter,” he said, “ bring in the 
kidneys and a bottle of port-wine ; 
we have a great deal to do to-night, 
and had better victual the garrison.” 

“¢ If you mean, Mr Skivers,’’ I be- 
gan—— 

* Oh, sink the Mister! Call me 
Tom. My name’s Tom Skivers.” 

‘** If you mean, Mr Skivers, to in- 
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who have much to do to-night, or 
think you will persuade me to climb 
over any more garden walls ” 

‘“* And get walloped with any more 
cudgels, eh ?”’ he added ; * gad, how 
the old walking-stick rained on your 
back! But you shouldn't mind things 
of that kind. I’ve had a stick across 
my own back before now.” 

“I begto remind you, Mr Skivers, 
that it was your back was the suf- 
ferer, not mine. And as to your ha- 
ving had sticks laid on your back, I 
ean only say I’m not the least asto- 
nished, and moreover should not be 
much surprised, if my own cane took 
a fancy of the same sort.” 

‘**’Pon my soul, it does me good to 
meet with a man that enters so fully 
into the spirit of my behaviour. You 
think you've seen one of my cleverest 
performances! Lord bless ye!— 
laughing at old Trivett, and escaping 
so neatly, was nothing to what you'll 
see yet. This very night I'll show 
you a masterpiece. But here come 
the kidneys.” 

The man’s good-nature was so im- 
perturbable that it was impossible to 
continue angry with him long. We 
supped very amicably together, and 
rapidly emptied the decanter. I was 
not without some curiosity to disco- 
ver what the masterpiece was he cal- 
culated on showing me, and I ques- 
tioned him on the subject in a way 
that I fear ied him to believe that I 
was one of the most ardent of his 
admirers. 

«I'll tell you what it is,” he said, 
‘ there’s no use talking about it. I’m 
a man of action, and never waste time 
in words. Waiter, bring in a bottle 
of champagne. I always feel my 
genius brightened by a bumper or 
two of the sparkler.” 

The waiter did as he was ordered, 
and proceeded to unrol the silver 
paper, and untwist the wire from the 
cork; but Mr Skivers, who allowed 
no opportunity to escape him of show- 
ing his ingenuity, seized the bottle, 
and gave the’cork a tremendous turn 
with his finger and thumb—a service 
which in such hot weather, and with 
such an effervescent beverage, was by 
no means required. The whole con. 
tents of the bottle spurted out in every 
direction, bestowing most of its at- 
tentions on the face and clothes of a 
respectable gentleman in the neigh- 
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bouring box, who was instantaneously 
blinded by the shower, and only re- 
covered his breath and eyesight, when 
Mr Skivers (in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, throwing the bottle among the 
tea-things of another quiet-looking 
individual in the box on the other 
side) began mopping his coat and 
countenance, to the manifest astonish. 
ment and perplexity of the object of 
these polite attentions. 

‘‘ There never was such a hand at 
making a cork fly as Iam!” exclaim- 
ed Mr Skivers, while engaged in rub- 
bing down his victim. ‘ Waiters 
and people like that are generally so 
awkward. But I’ve a knack at most 
things, and opening a bottle is one of 
them.” 

“ Waiter!” cried the gentleman in 
the other box, who was evidently a 
Welshman from his accent, “ py Cot 
here’s a tevil of a strimmatch! The 
tea-pot is all proke, py Cot, and te hot 
water squirted all over my face. I'll 
stick the fork in the powels of the 
rascal that played the trick.” 

* There isn’t another fellow in 
Liverpool could have shied it so 
neatly,” said Mr Skivers, looking 
round in a state of amazement at the 
Welshman’s non-approval of so ad- 
mirable a performance. ‘“ Bring 
another bottle, waiter, and don’t be 
so confoundedly awkward again.” 

Harmony, after a few words of ex- 
planation from me, was restored, and 
the waiter was allowed to perform 
his functions in peace. The sparkler, 
as he called it, seemed to have an in- 
spiring effect on Mr Skivers; he be« 
came prodigiously kind and attentive 
to every person in the coffee-room ; 
and as he was really a good-hearted 
fellow, he made various efforts to 
soothe the ruffled tempers of the gen- 
tlemen who had suffered from his in- 
tromissions with the champagne. He 
lifted one of the candles from our 
table, and placed it on that of the 
gentleman whose face had suffered 
from the froth, who had quietly re- 
sumed the perusal of the Z'%imes, and 
was evidently deeply intent on the 
leader. 

* Poor fellow, he’s not very young 
now, and hasn't light enough!” he 
said to me. ‘“ Another candle will 
help him amazingly, and we ean see 
quite well enough to drink. I’m al- 
a finding out ways of being use- 
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Before, however, he had time to 
sing his own praises much further, the 
old gentleman jumped up with some- 
thing very like an oath, and the paper 
was ina flame. He threw it from him 
in immense alarm, and the whole 
double paper, in a state of complete 
conflagration, was floated into the 
Welshman’s box, and unfortunately 
alighted on his head. In an agony of 
fear, and giving utterance to the most 
astounding cries and imprecations, he 
rushed up the coffee-room in a blaze ; 
but Mr Skivers got to the sideboard 
before him, and emptied the contents 
of an enormous jug, which was un- 
luckily filled with beer, upon his head, 
and when the unfortunate gentleman 
succeeded in throwing off the burning 
paper, he found himself deluged and 
nearly blinded with the excellent double 
XX, for which the Saracen’s Head has 
been long renowned. 

«You owe your life to me, sir,” 
said Mr Skivers. ‘If it had not been 
for my presence of mind, I’m hanged 
if the other gentleman wouldn’t have 
burned you to death; but there never 
was a man so ready asl am. I don't 
think there’s another chap in Liver- 
pool would have been so handy with 
the jug.” 

«* Py Cot, I shall reward you for this 
if I live another day!’’ said the Welsh- 
man, grinding his teeth with rage. 

«*A medal, or piece of plate, of 
course,” replied Mr Skivers. ‘* Well, 
I don’t care if you give me a small 
token ; but if I were you, I would not 
allow the incendiary in No. 4 to 
escape.” 

*‘ Sir,” said that gentleman, out of 
breath with his alarm, and the violent 
efforts he had made to contain his 
anger, ‘‘you came and maliciously 
placed a candle beneath my newspa- 
per, and might have set fire to the 
whole house. I will prosecute you 
for wilful fire-raising, if it cost me a 
thousand pounds.” 

“You're a set of ungrateful fel- 
lows,” said Mr Skivers, returning to 
where I had sat, an astonished specta- 
tor of these extraordinary events, “and 
I’ve a great mind never to lend a friend 
a candle, or extinguish a fire again, as 
longas I live. Waiter, another bottle 
of champagne, and tell those two men 
to make less noise. That Welshman 
ought to pay for the beer, and the 
cups, and teapot.” 

The two gentlemen left the coffee- 
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room, probably to take legal advice, 
and Mr Skivers, filling up a bumper 
of the sparkler, said—* Now, tell me 
candidly, if you ever saw such an in- 
genious chap as I am in your life?” 

“In getting into scrapes, I never 
saw your equal,” I answered. 

* And out of them, too? Oh, by 
George, I’ve too many brains! I[ 
sometimes wish I had fewer—but it’s 
impossible. You'll see this very 
night.” 

‘¢ Haven't I seen enough ?” I asked. 
‘¢ T assure you I’m quite satisfied.” 

«Enough! You've seen nothing 
yet; but at twenty minutes past twelve 
to-night—then I'll astonish you.” 

** Why do you delay your perform- 
ance so long?” 

‘* She can’t get ready before.” 

*¢ Who?” 

Mr Skivers winked in a very know- 
ing manner, and ordered a third bottle 
of champagne. 

Those we had already drunk had 
had their usual effect. I was not 
nearly so much disinclined for an ad- 
venture as I had been before supper ; 
and as I had finally made up my mind 
about Mr Trivett’s astonishing pro- 
position, and knew that in this free 
and enlightened country no man can 
be married against his will, I gave a 
loose to my spirits, and was in a short 
time nearly as frisky as my friend. 

** She’s an affectionate creature,” he 
said, “‘ and so dreadfully clever. She 
ought to marry a schoolmaster—but 
some fellows are lucky and some 
aren’t. I’m a famous fellow for say- 
ing pithy things.” 

There was no denying the truth of 
a proposition so pithily enounced, al- 
though, at the same time, I did not 
quite see its application. 

«© hope the luck you talk of,” I 
said, ‘“‘is experienced in your own 
person; for up to the present time, 
what with buffets, and breakages, and 
cudgelings, you’ve been rather unfor- 
tunate.’ 

‘* Me!—I never was unfortunate in 
my life; and, "pon my soul, I b’'lieve 
if I were to lay myse}f out for it, I 
might have my choice of all the girls 
in Liverpool.” 

«* But you've fixed on this clever 
one?” 

«* Lord bless you, she fixed it her- 
self! The moment I talked ofa post- 
chaise she offered to get ready her 
carpet-bag, and would be shockingly 
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disappointed if any thing occurred’ to 
~ hinder the expedition.” 

“‘ Then, I hope nothing will occur, 
for disappointments of that kind are 
very difficult to bear.” 

‘© Why—bless me !” he said, open- 
ing his eyes in astonishment, ** how 
the deuce can any thing occur when I 
am near to make every thing straight ? 
Haven’t I told you that the whole 
matter is under my management? And 
I must candidly confess that there 
isn’t a fellow any where so good at 
arranging an elopement.” 

“ An elopement! Why, what are 
you going to do?” 

«* Make a poor girl happy,” he said. 
‘¢ She has been sighing for some time, 
She’s such a one to talk, and write, 
and paint flowers, and play the guitar, 
and work Daniel in the lions’ den on 
the top of the footstools. And, ‘be- 
sides all that, she’s very fond of lite- 
rature, and has written a book, * The 
Loves of Diana,’ a romantic poem; 
and, if it weren’t that she’s rather lit- 
tle, and has a squeaky voice, and one 
leg a little longer than the other, and 
something the matter with one of her 
eyes, and some pimples on her nose, 
and a complaint of the spine, and 
rheumatism in her wrist, and is thirty- 
nine, and has no money, I’m hanged 
if there would be a prettier girl than 
she is in England.” 

‘‘ She must be a prodigious beauty,” 
I said, laughing. 

«* Oh, for them that look only to 
the intellect, she’s perfection! I made 
the declaration to her this morning 
before breakfast. Itold you I would 
show you what a genius | had before 
long—and, at twenty minutes past 
twelve, you'll be really amazed at my 
cleverness.” 

«* But how am I to be a witness to 
it?” I enquired. 

«« By seeing it with your own eyes 
—don’t be the least alarmed. To 
make every thing secure, I am going 
to drive the carriage myself. We 
shall take the railway at Preston, and 
post on from Lancaster. Nothing 
can be nicer ; and, as I have no par- 
ticular business, I really think it’s the 
best thing I can do.” 

«s But still I don’t see,’ I said, 
* how all this can help me in appre- 
ciating your abilities.” 

«¢ Why won't you see it all? How 
the deuce should you be able to judge 
of it unless by looking on, and ob- 
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serving how admirably every thing is 
managed. You'll be inside, beside 
the lady, of course—but you’li be able 
to look out of the window. There 
never was such a fellow, I really be- 
lieve, with such a fund of talent! I 
am actually sometimes astonished at 
myself.” 

«* I don’t the least wonder at it,” I 
said; ** but who is the lady all this 
time ?” 

«© Come now, that’s too bad,” said 
Mr Skivers, darting his forefinger 
facetiously into my ribs, ‘ You've 
kept in your gratification very well, 
but don’t try tricks on travellers, I 
saw you knew my secret from the 
very beginning.” 

“?’Pon my honour, I never sus- 
pected your secret-—I knew nothing 
of your plots—and even now” —— 

** You never heard of Miss Towsy, 
perhaps— Theodosia—does that make 
you start? — called for shortness 
Dozy—and that makes such a pretty 
little name altogether, Dozy Towsy. 
It rhymes too, and that's just the 
thing for a poetess. So, now that 
the murder’s out, my mind's at rest, 
and I see by your face you'll not be 
the cause of the poor girl’s losing her 
journey.” 

“ Why, if sitting beside her is all 
that’s required, and you manage to 
drive expeditiously to Preston, I don’t 
much care.” 

“¢ The railway will do the rest. So 
now wrap yourself in your cloak— 
put your neckcloth up to your mouth, 
and your hat over your eyes, and let 
us off. The poor creature is perhaps 
waiting for us already.” 

We finished the last bumper of the 
sparkler, and proceeded through a 
considerable portion of the town, and 
at last stopt at the entrance to a coun- 
try-looking lane, on the road to Wa- 
vertree; and Mr Skivers, as usual, 
began his serenade of coughs and 
spittings, as if he were a representa- 
tive of sore-throat, 

«© What a deuce ofa nuisance!” he 
said—*‘ only look there! some person 
is giving a party in this lane, and half 
a dozen carriages are at the other end. 
How are we to find out our own? and 
how is Dozy Towsy to escape observa- 
tion? Now, other fellows would despair 
under these circumstances, but you'll 
see how I'll manage.” He left off his 
amatory expectorations, and went for- 
ward to reconnoitre. There was a 
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great collection of flies and hackney 
coaches, and among the number he 
could not distinguish the one he had 
ordered to be in waiting. Following 
at last alow whistle, which I took as a 
signal for my approach, I came up to 
him, and perceived by his side a very 
diminutive female figure wrapped up 
ia alargecloak. Thenight was very 
dark. On seeing me he placed the 
lady under my protection, who clung 
to we as if in great agitation, but said 
nething. I was equally silent. An- 
other low whistle brought us up to 
where Mr Skivers had at last sueceed- 
ed in discovering his vehicle, and open- 
ing the dvor himself, (for, in fact, the 
driver had left his horses)—he pushed 
us in, and mounted the box. Before, 
however, he had time to apply his 
whip so as to get his horses into mo- 
tion, we heard a prodigious scuffle in 
front, and in a short time our friend 
was seized by the leg by a brawny- 
looking man, in a large coat and 
glazed hat, and pulled most merci- 
lessly from his seat in spite of his 
utmost resistance. 

“Tl teach ye to be a playing your 
tricks on my osses, I wool,” said the 
man—* I’ve a mind to knock your 
brains out, or have ye tried for a at- 
tempt to steal this here coaeh and 
them ’ere hanimals.” 

‘* Letgo my leg!" eried Mr Skivers, 
* you've split my trowsers with your 
infernal tags :—it was only a mistake 
after all; I thought this was my 
carriage.” 

In the mean time he had scrambled 
down, partly voluntarily, aed partly 
by force, and fell flat on the road jast 
under the wheels. The successful 
charioteer mounted the box, and my 
friend twirled and twisted himself from 
his dangerous position just in time ; 
for on a man coming out of the house 
nearest to where we stood, and crying 
in a loud voice, *‘ Mr Trivett's car- 
riage!” the coachman eracked his 
whip, and chirped to his horses, and 
inveigled them into a trot—** Mr Tri- 
vett |’ I thought— here’s a concate- 
nation of events !—the man in the whole 
world we had most reason to avoid.””— 
The little woman in the mean time 
clung so close to me, that I could 
hardly move. We pulled up at the 
little iron gate, and standing in the 
doorway, waiting for their carriage, 
I distinetly recognized my peremptory 
visiter of the morning, accompanied 
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by a tall strong thick-whiskered man, 
who I concluded was one of his sons, 
and two ladies so enveloped in their 
cloaks that I could distinguish nothing 
either of their face or figure. At 
this moment both doors of our coach 
were opened. The driver storming 
like a demoniac at me when he per- 
ceived his unexpected fare, and Mr 
Skivers at the other, pressing us to 
retreat or all was over—he lost no 
time in bundling out, and fortunately 
the carriage he had really secured, 
was close at hand and ready to receive 
us. Wesprang into it, while Skivers 
mounted the box, after whispering to 
us that ‘he knew he had astonished 
us with his admirable abilities in all 
possible ways, particularly in descend- 
ing from a dicky”—but rapid as we 
were, we did not effect our escape 
without being discovered. On the 
first roll of our wheel I heard the 
well-known voice of Mr Trivett 
calling me by name and ordering our 
charioter to stop on pain of death. 
But Mr Skivers handled his whip with 
amazing dexterity, and all that was 
left for our pursuer was to order his 
jarvey to follow us wherever we went, 
and not to let us ont of his sight for a 
moment. We were soon trotting 
gaily along in country reads ; and as 
I felt assured that the tired animals in 
their street-coach could not possibly 
follow us above a mile, I begai to 
enjoy the absurdity of the adventure, 
and turning to my eompanicn asked 
her if she was alarmed. 

“‘ Near you,” she said in a languish- 
ing voice, “‘itis impossible to fear. The 
mind, directed by its sentiments te its 
true impulses, is unconscious of the 
agitations ef ordinary nature, when 
expectation is fulfilled and hope is 
merged in realization.” 

As I did not quite understand what 
she meant, I tried her onother subjects, 

“ Mr Skivers has been very aetive 
in his preparations,” I said. 

«© Words will always be inade- 
quate to express the obligations 
he has laid me under; and though 
till this hour I never heard your 
voice; I think I may confide the sen- 
sibilities of my spirit to the sympa- 
thizing breast of a gentleman who 
has given me so convincing a proof 
of his regard. The female tempera- 
ment, modified by circumstances of 
time and edueation, varies in various 
individuals. In me openness is the 
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~ greatest characteristie—openness as 
expressive of mental power; and, 
therefore, I can have no hesitation in 
throwing myself unreservedly into the 
arms of the object of my choice.” 

“ He’s a happy man!” I said, 
wondering, at the same time, at the 
mutual attachment of two such extra- 
ordinary beings. 

“ Yes, he is a happy man—his 
talents I know, and of his rever- 
ence of literary pre-eminence I have 
the surest proofs. Oh, how little 
did 1 think of this blessed moment 
when I used to sit playing the guitar 
to an open window in Pomegranate 
Ledge!” 

‘* Ts that near here ?” I asked. 

** Near here—'tis on the Bath road, 
one sweet half-mile from Bristol ; 
but whenever we are together there 
is Pomegranate Lodge—so it is near, 
yes, in my heart!” She took my 
hand and placed it on the portion of 
her body where she said her heart 
wes; and probably that was the 
situation it had chosen, for there was 
certainly nothing else. I drew away 
my hand. 

‘You're cold,” she said. 

‘‘ Far from it,” I answered, “I find 
it oppressively hot, and, if I knew the 
road, 1 should offer to change places 
with Mr Skivers.” 

«© When I say you're cold, I mean 
mentally ; whence this apathy ?—this 
cold indifference? ’Tis not what. I 
expected on a journey of this kind. I 
expected aglanceof flame, asoul of fire.” 

‘* 1 can only apologize for your dis- 
appointment,” I said, by reminding 
you that this /é/e-d-/éte is quite unex- 
pected on my part.” 

« And you are oppressed with the 
unwonted nature of your position; but 
be oppressed with feelings of uneer- 
tainty no longer. Iam yours!” 

“¢ Mine, madam ? ’pon my soul, you 
amaze me!” 

* Do I? You did not know then 
the strength of thy Theodosia’s mind, 
how infinitely her genius raised her 
above the formal pedantries of ordi- 
nary iife. When J love, ’tis with my 
whole soul; and I fling myself on 
your besom, certain of awakening a 
response to my own trusting, loving, 
burning sentiments.” 

“ Thisis a scene that Mr Skivers 
never led me to expect,” I said. 

“* Nor me,’ she replied; “ he led 
me to anticipate a different behaviour 
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—he painted you sighing—dying ! 
Could I resist the description ?—could 
I forget the looks you had cast on my 
window at Pomegranate Lodge.” 

‘«‘ I never knew such a place in my 
life.” 

“ Ah! 1 know—these things you 
say to try me!—but tempt me not too 
far—the authoress of the ‘ Loves of 
Diana’ can dip her pen in satire; but 
no—do you deny that you are filled 
with admiration of literary talent?” 

‘No, Ido not deny it.” 

‘* That you have loved me ever 
since you read my ‘ Diana’—that you 
burn to possess a treasure so invalu- 
able as me—all these things were told 
me by Mr Skivers ; he found out that 
you were the same Mr Smith who 
used to watch my cottage, and listen 
to my music in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, and he immediately devoted 
himself to annihilate both time and 
space, and make two lovers happy; 
and he has sueceeded—has he not 2” 
She again bumped herself vielently 
against my breast, and I confess I did 
not know what to answer. 

‘*T must really try to stop Mr 
Skivers,” I said at last, ** and I shall 
walk back.” 

** Back! back!” she eried, in a 
dreadfully shrill voice, ‘ with ruined 
prospects, blighted hopes, and damaged 
reputation! I have two cousins in the 
militia” 

“If you had five hundred in the 
yeomanry, I must still insist on leav- 
ing you. Stop, Mr Skivers! stop!” 

But Mr Skivers was too busy flog- 
ging his unfortunate cattle to attend 
to what I said. Even Miss Towsy’s 
ejaculations, which were not unlike a 
railway whistle, were scarcely audible; 
but it struck me the highest notes of 
her voice must have reached hin, for 
he turned round, and bellowing out, 
* Screaming there!—draw it mild, 
Mr Smith!”’ continued his flagellation 
of the exhausted horses. My situation 
was now quite intolerable. My ro- 
mantic and literary companion could 
not be persuaded it was a mistake of 
her friend Mr Skivers, and that some 
cther Mr Smith ought to be in my 
place. She continued, sometimes try- 
ing to coax, and sometimes to bully, 
till, losing patience entirely, I made 
an effort to open the door, and fling 
myself in desperation out of the car- 
riage, although it was going at a rapid 
pace—the poor animals being excited 
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to unusual exertions by the perpetual 
swearing and encouraging exclama- 
tions of the driver. While in this 
wretched predicament, I suddenly felt 
a tremendous jerk, which sent me, 
with all my weight, on my little com- 
panion, who was at that moment in 
the midst of a moving appeal to my 
sensibilities; and [ perceived that 
we were overthrown, but how it had 
been managed it was too dark to 
allow me to see. Mr Skivers had run 
against one of the long troughs at the 
door of a wayside inn, at which the 
horses are watered—the wheel had 
come off in the concussion, and we 
were cast suddenly down to the 
ground ; but the charioteer was not so 
fortunate—he was propelled from his 
elevated seat with great force into the 
trough, which happened to be full of 
water, and as I have explained to you 
that he was of a very stout configura- 
tion, it will not surprise you to be 
told, that he fitted so closely between 
the sides, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to pull him out. The people of 
the inn came to our aid with lights, 
and were no little astonished at seeing 
only a pair of very thick legs project- 
ing from their watering-trough, and 
hearing a veice half choked by the 
Miss 


water bellowing for assistance. 
Towsy was lifted out and laid ona 


sofa. Mr Skivers, the moment he 
was released, shook himself like a 
Newfoundland dog after a swim, and I 
was in hopes he was at last a little 
crestfallen after so many misadven- 
tures. 

‘¢ It ain’t every one, I can tell you,” 
he said, **could have driven round that 
corner in the way I did. Many fel- 
lows would have upset the coach alto- 
gether; but I was always a famous 
chap for handling the ribbons. Hark! 
by Jupiter there they are.” 

© Who?” I asked. 

«© Who? why, the Trivetts—don’t 
you hear their wheels? That old 
blackguard has brought his walking- 
stick to a certainty. I'll go and attend 
to poor Miss Towsy. I'm afraid you 
were a little too brisk, and have been 
too much for the poor girl’s spirits.” 

* Brisk!” I cried, getting into an 
uncontrollable rage when I reflected 
on his behaviour. ‘ What do you 
mean by playing off such a trick on 
me?” 
«¢ What trick?” didn’t she tell me 
a Mr Smith from Bristol was in love 
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with her? And didn’t you tell me 
you were from Bristol? But I’m off 
—lI hear that old murderer crying out 
for us to stop!”" And in a very few 
minutes, the carriage containing our 
pursuers pulled up where I was stand- 
ing, and Mr Trivett immediately 
jumped out, and was shortly after fol- 
lowed by his son. 

«© I was afraid, Mr Smith,” he said, 
*‘ you were under a slight mistake, 
and ran off with the wrong lady.” 

« You happen to be quite correct, 
sir,” I replied; * but at the same time 
I entirely deny your right to interfere 
in any way with my proceedings.” 

** Do you deny, sir,” enquired Mr 
Trivett, in a very determined voice, 
‘‘ that you are an engaged man?” 

** You have no business to make the 
enquiry,” 1 replied; ‘ and whether I 
am engaged or not, all I can tell you 
is, that it is not to the young lady who 
made such tender enquiries astot he 
absence of Captain O'Connor.” 

** She has given up the captain,” he 
said, “ when I explained who you 
were, and stated the ‘very flattering 
proposals you had made” 

«IT made no proposals whatever, 

sir.” 
«* When I stated the very flattering 
proposals you had made,” he con- 
tinued, not minding my interruption, 
‘* she agreed to accept you at once.” 

«‘ She is very condescending,” I 
said, * especially to a person she has 
never seen.” 

“ Pardon me,” he replied; ‘“ she 
saw you as you leapt out of the car-~ 
riage—she sees you at this moment; 
for she accompanied us in our pur- 
suit, and, in fact, urged us to it by 
every argument in her power.” 

** It strikes me, sir, that the Liver- 
pool ladies are people of a very extra- 
ordinary kind. I was run away with 
to-night by one.woman against my 
will, and another seems determined to 
marry me whether I will or no. May 
I see this lady, sir?” 

*¢ See her!—to be sure. Come out, 
my dear, and go with Mr Smith into 
the inn. I knew he would listen to 
reason, and prevent our having re- 
course to more disagreeable mea- 
sures.” The lady on this invitation 
descended from the carriage, and 
walked in silence by my side into the 
bar-room, in which lights were still 
burning. When she saw we were 
alone, she threw back her cloak, and 
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I saw before me the radiant counte- 
nance and laughing lips of my own 
Sophy Black! I need not say how 
great was my astonishment; but I 
checked my raptures on remembering 
how very particular she had been, in 
her conversation from the window 
with Mr Skivers, in her questions 
about the Irish captain.” 

She seemed to guess something of 
what was passing in my mind, for she 
immediately proceeded to explain. 
The object of the gallant officer’s at- 
teutions was Mr Trivett’s daughter ; 
and as she was of course the confi- 
dant, and as in duty bound, entirely 
in favour of the lovers, she had acted 
as representative of her friend in re- 
ceiving the messenger—as she consi- 
dered him—of Captain O'Connor. 
Her surprise was great on perceiving 
it was a stranger, and of so extraor- 
dinary a kind as my friend Mr 
Skivers. On the following day, she 
soon recognized me from Mr Trivett’s 
description, and as that gentleman’s 
suspicions were raised as to the visits 
of Captain O’Counor, she strengthen- 
ed his belief that he was her admirer ; 
and by that means, and by hurrying 
the party in pursuit of me, had left a 
good opportunity for the lovers to 
elope on this very night. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory, and I 
‘gained from her own lips a declara- 
tion that her happiness was now made 
complete, by the full approbation of 
my esteemed friend, her uncle, Mr 
Spriggs. On Mr Trivett’s summon- 
ing us tothe door, he perceived at a 
glance that matters were ail as he 
had wished, and felt now assured 
that his rest would no longer be 
broken by defending his premises 
against the intrusions of the followers 
of the captivating visiter, whom her 
uncle had committed to his charge. 
‘«* Get in, get in!” he said, “and let us 
get back as quick as possible—my 
daughter will be anxious about our re- 
turn. You jump up beside the driver, 
Bill, and let Mr Smith come inside; 
we shall explain matters as we go.” 

And by dint of husting and hurry- 
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ing he soon got us safely into the 
carriage, and on the full trot on our 
homeward way. I confess | forgot 
entirely both my friend Mr Skivers, 
and my late companion Miss Towsy. 
I was too much absorbed in the hap-~ 
piness of my position to think of any 
thing else. But my attention was 
suddenly called from my own situa- 
tion, by the most appalling shouts and 
squallings proceeding from the back 
of the carriage. The coachman 
stopt, imagining he had run over five 
or six people in the dark, so prodi- 
gious was the noise. I jumped out, 
and ina moment recognized my friend 
Skivers seated on the hind part of the 
carriage, and writhing and jerking as 
if he were insane. 

“¢ You had better get off,” I said. 

‘* I can’t, they’re sticking into me.” 

‘*What do you mean? What is 
sticking into you?” , 

‘“*The pikes—I'm like a prison< 
door, all studded over. I feel glued 
to the seat.” 

I helped him down. ‘“ How the 
deuce did you get there?” I said. 

‘“‘ Why, I jumped up to be sure, to 
make my way back to Liverpool; 
there ain’t such a fellow in England 
for jumping, and now that I'm down, 
I think I'm not very much wounded 
after all; the points are very blunt. 
’Pon my soul! what a clever thought 
it was to leave old Dozy Towsy inthe 
lurch, and get back at the old canni- 
bal’s expense. I don’t think there’s 
achap in Liverpool would have sat 
so neatly on the pikes—do you think 
there is ? Confess, now,I’m the clever- 
est fellow you ever saw in your life.” 

Gentlemen, I need add no more— 
a month ago, I was made happy with 
the hand of Sophy Black. I’m now 
engaged in winding up some of the 
concerns which my unexpected good 
fortune had forced me to leave unfi- 
nished ; and if there is one regret that 
mingles itself with my perfect satis- 
faction, believe me, that it is in thus 
putting an end to my connexion with 
this society, and my labours as histo- 
riographer of the Northern Circuit. 
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DENNIS ON SHAKSPEARE.* 


* * * Traxe the play of Mac- 
beth. *Tis a favourite piece of this 
Shakspeare whom all the world con- 
spires to praise, and to praise through- 
out, in all things and without measure. 
Moreover, I have just witnessed Mr 
Betterton’s noble representation of 
Macbeth, so that this play is fresher 
in my mind than any of the rest. I 
shall leave to other pens the task of 
pointing out the several beauties which 
unquestionably shine throughout this 
piece: it is a task which has, in fact, 
been repeatedly done, and overdone. 
I shall chiefly occupy myself in indi- 
cating what, in another writer, would 
be called blemishes, defects—what, in 
Shakspeare, are generally styled diffi- 
culties, obscurities, beauties of a dark 
complexion, lying concealed for the 
most part from vulgar apprehension. 

The play opens with a brief scene, 
wherein the witches introduce them- 
selves to our notice; but as we shall 
have a better opportunity, by and by, 
of speaking of these amiable person- 
ages, we pass on to scene the second. 
Here King Duncan, with his lords and 
attendants, makes his appearance, and 
a wounded “ bleeding soldier”—a ser- 
geant, as he is expressly denominated— 
is introduced, to give an account of the 
success of the war then waging between 
the king and certain rebels. Mark the 
style in which our bleeding sergeant 
describes the battle he has left. The 
whole of the oration is too long for 
quotation ; here is the last half of the 
address. After the bleeding speaker 
has described, by the aid of much meta- 
phor and parenthesis, the defeat of the 
rebel Macdonald, he thus proceeds :— 


* Sold.— As whence the sun ’gins his re- 

flection 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thun- 
ders break ; 

So from that spring, whence comfort 
seem’d to come, 

Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scot- 
land, mark : 

No sooner justice had, with valour 
arm’d, 

Compell’d these skipping kernes to trust 
their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying van- 
tage, 


With furbish’d arms and new supplies 
of men 
Began a fresh assault. 
Dun.—Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 
Sold.—Yes ; 
Assparrows, eagles; or the hare, thelion. 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double 
cracks ; 
So they 
Doubly vedoubled strokes upon the foe : 
Except they meant to bathe tn recking 
wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell :— 
But I am faint, my gashes ery for help.” 
We cannot add with Duncan— 
“* So well thy words become thee, as thy 
wounds.” 


We think his wordiness and his 
wounded state by no means comport. 
Unless, indeed, in this—that the elo- 
quence of the bleeding ‘soldier appears 
to be as sick, deranged, and feeble as 
was his bodily condition. 

Lord Rosse enters to carry on the 
narrative of the wounded soldier. 
Those who admired the eloquence of 
the sergeant, will admire that of the 
nobleman, 

* Dun.— Whence camest thou, worthy : 

Thane ? 

Rosse.—From Fife, great king, 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the 
sky, 

And fan our people cold. 

Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The Thane of Cawdor, ’gan a dismal 
conflict : 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in 
proof, 

Confronted him with self-comparisons, 

Point against point rebellious, arm 
*gainst arm, 

Curbing his lavish spirit ; and, to con- 
clude, 

The victory fell on us.” 

Such writing as this—such painful in- 

flated obscurity, is common with our 

great Shakspeare. In him, we know, 

it was the result of haste, idleness, 

whim—any thing but incapacity ; yet, 

nevertheless, there it is, and one must 

wince at its perusal. But let us on. 





* The following piece of criticism professes to be an extract from arare and for- 
gotten pamphlet, lately discovered, by a collector of such curiosities, inthe British 
Museum. We have not had time ourselves to enquire into its genuineness. There is 
nothing in the style or matter but might very well have come from Mr Dennis. 
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Macbeth enters the scene, and en- 
counters the witches. And now a 
word upon these creatures. That the 
nature of man lays him open to temp- 
tations of the kind to which Macbeth 
was subjected, is sufficiently evident. 
The idlest prognostications, if they 
happen to favour a predominant pas- 
sion, will often be found to have an 
influence with men of strong mind, 
with men even of a sceptical turn of 
thought. This being a well-known 
fact, it is by no means necessary that 
we should have a positive belief in the 
supernatural agencies which the poet 
employs; it is enough if we can un- 
derstand and sympathize in the faith 
as it exists in the personages of the 
drama. Shakspeare was not censu- 
rable, was not extravagant, in introdu- 
cing the witches and their prophecy ; 
we all know how such a prognostica- 
tion must have acted on an ambitious 
spirit: neither is it necessary that we 
transport ourselves, by any violent ef- 
fort of imagination, into a very dark 
and superstitious period; the heart of 
man is the perpetual unshifted scene 
into which the poet introduces us, and 
we can see here sufficient grounds for 
the belief in all those oracles or pro- 
phecies which pretend to reveal to 
each man his own future destiny. 
Beings gifted with supernatural pow- 
ers we deny not to the dramatist; 
we require him to manage them with 
dexterity. It is in the execution of 
the idea, that all the difficulty and all 
the merit lies. 

How has Shakspeare managed the 
matter in the presentinstance? Very 
indifferently, as I think. If it was 
necessary that his witches should be 
ugly old hags—such creatures, in short, 
as we generally understand by witches 
—then we should have seenas little of 
them as possible. The deceptive, pal- 
tering oracle should have been deliver- 
ed into the ear of Macbeth with as 
little as possible of the parade of a vul- 
gar grotesque witchcraft. Its effect 
upon fis mind should have almost ex- 
clusively occupied our attention. For 
what is the impression produced by 
all these charms and absurd incanta- 
tions which are here brought upon the 
stage? What but that of ridicule or 
disgust? What, especially, shall we 
say to thescene in the fourth act, where 
the witches throw their filthy ingre- 
dients into the boiling caldron, and 
make solemn proclamation of the nau- 
seous catalogue? The reader proba- 
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bly hurries over it; nothing invites 
him to dwell upon this “ hell-broth;” 
the spectator, who cannot so easily es- 
cape, would witness its representation 
with disgust, but that a sense of the 
ridiculous overpowers every other im- 
pression. Each addition to the “gruel 
thick and slab,” produces a titter in 
the audience, who are nevertheless not 
at all sorry when they come to the 
last item in the recipe, 

“ Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 

Then the charm is firm and good.” 

Out of this vile caldron there after- 
wards appears a succession of human 
heads, who address Macbeth from 
this novel species of rostrum. What 
more farcical mummery could be de- 
vised than a child’s head rising out of 
this black pot, and in its little shrill 
voice spouting out toa man? IRTfa 
modern author had presumed to put 
such a spectacle upon the stage, would 
the audience have tolerated it for a 
moment? Here we have, in a tragedy 
which is to represent one of the high- 
est subjects a dramatic writer could 
select; namely, ambition conducting a 
noble-minded warrior to the greatest 
of crimes, and that ambition fostered 
and prompted by vague and equivoca- 
ting prophecies of supernatural agents 
—we have, I say, in such a tragedy, an 
exhibition of mummery, witchcraft— 
call it what you will—producing no 
other than the mingled impression of 
the ridiculous and the disgusting. Can 
this be right ? 

To be sure they have, of late, intro- 
duced some very respectable music in- 
to these scenes of witcheraft. Good 
music (as we know from other most 
decisive experiments) is capable of 
overcoming the strongest absurdities, 
and in this instance, also, the audience 
listens, and ceases to think. But 
enough of these witches. 

“I come, Graymalkin! 

Paddock calls!” 


Presto, let them vanish ; we proceed in 


the company of Macbeth. Having 
heard the prophecy of the witches, and 
admitted into his mind the project of 
assassinating Duncan, lie next meets 
with his wife, to whom he had sent 
word of the strange prognostications 
with which he had been greeted. This 
meeting is very happily portrayed— 
“ Macb.—My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lady M—And when goes hence? 
Macb.—To-morrow—as he purposes.” 
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This is all he says, but itis enough. 
The comments which Lady Macbeth 
makes upon his manner further ex- 
plain what is passing in his mind;— 
though, by the by, we do not see how, 
in consistency with the action of the 
piece, Lady Macbeth is made to say, 


“ He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night's great business into my des- 
patch.” 


Macbeth, however, becomes irreso- 
lute. He is introduced debating with 
himself upon his scheme. 


“ Tfit were done, when’tis done, then twere 
well 

It were done quickly. Ifthe assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and 
catch, 

With his surcease, success; that but this 
blow is 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of 
time, 

Wed jump the life to come.—But, in 
these cases, 

We still have judgment here ; that we 
but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, 
return 

To plague the inventor. This even- 
handed justice 

Commends the ingredients of our poi- 
son’d chalice 

To our own lips.” 


“ Tf it were done, when ‘tis done” 
—I suppose I must not hint that this 
is a very wretched style of composi- 
tion. I may admire to the full—and 
perhaps it-were difficult to extol too 
highly—the concluding sentence— 
“ This even-handed justice com- 
mends the ingredients of our poison’d 
chalice to our own lips;”—but I must 
not whisper that the first part of this 
soliloquy is, in point of composition, 
execrable. But it is not for the sake 
of the composition that I have quoted 
this passage ; I wish to look for a mo- 
ment at the sentiment expressed in it 
—at the train of thought. Macbeth is 
no disbeliever in a future state, or its 
rewards and punishments. He is here 
represented as contemplating the dis- 
pensations of justice in this world, 
even here, before life has run out; and 
this man—in this mood—is made de- 
liberately to defy the eternal conse- 
quences of his crime in the life to 
come. Such a deliberate defiance a 

criminal may very possibly make; 
(although, in general, he would rather 


avoid the question, and would require 
to be wrought up to a state of despe- 
ration before he could distinctly defy 
the justice of heaven;) but he would 
not make it in the connexion here 
represented: he would not, in this 
calculating mood, dismiss the greater 
penalty, and pause at the idea of incur- 
ring the less. The train of thought is, 
in the highest degree, improbable. 

Lady Macbeth enters, and to her is 
committed the task of reviving and 
confirming his murderous resolutions. 
Against the style of language which, 
in this scene, is put into the mouth of 
Lady Macbeth, I do protest. She 
might haye performed the part assign- 
ed to her of sustaining the bad resolu- 
tions of her lord, and she herself 
might have been as haughty, daring, 
and unserupulous as the poet chose to 
represent her, without using language 
marked throughout by coarseness as 
well as ferocity. 


Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it 
slept since ? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and 
ale 
At what it did so freely ?” 


This lady’s imagination is familiar, 
it seems, with the orgies of men, and 
the repented pleasures of a debauch. 


* From this time, 
Such I account thy love.” 


Her husband's love is to be esteem- 
ed as a drunken appetite because he 
hesitates at committing murder. As 
to the allusion which follows to “ the 
poor cat in the adage,” I cannot deter- 
mine on the justice of it, for the adage 
is unknown to me, but it appears to 
savour of insult; and our estimation 
of Macbeth himself is not raised, when 
we find him subjected to so overbearing 
and contemptuous a strain of oratory. 


“ T have given suck; and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that 
milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from its bone- 
less gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so 
sworn as you 
Have done to this.” 


Horrible! and utterly unjustified by the 
situation of the parties. Macbeth had 
not sworn to this act. The project 
had been broken to him only a few 
hours ago, and then, not in express 
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words. What could have passed in 


the interim to pledge him thus irre- 
vocably to the deed? Ifit was craft, on 
her part, to represent him as thus com- 
mitted to his resolution, it was equal 
folly, on his, to allow of such a false 
representation being palmed upon him. 


“ But screw your courage to the stick- 
ing-place, 

And we'll not fail.” 

Very apt language — for many pur- 
poses and many men—but not very 
suitable to the speaker on the occa- 
sion; that is, if any difference of style 
is to be preserved according to the 
subject-matter of discourse, and the 
birth, sex, and position of the person 
speaking. 

* Bring forth men-children only !” 


says Macbeth: Bring forth wolves 
and bears! and even then you shall 
not, with my consent, have the nurs-~ 
ing of them. 

Macbeth, confirmed in his bad re- 
solutions, now proceeds to commit the 
murder. Here occurs the famous 
dagger soliloquy, in which the mur- 
derer sees before him the very weapon 
he is to use. Admirable! <A bold 
and powerful conception. But after 
the dagger is dismissed from his ima- 
gination, the rest of the soliloquy pre- 
sents a mere confusion of images and 
thoughts, some of which it is hardly 
possible would have occupied the mind 
of a man at such a moment— 


“ Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offezings; and wither’d 
murder, 
Alarum’d by his centinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his 
stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, to- 
wards his design 
Moves like a ghost !” 


The imagination that a minute be- 
fore was so fixed on the single act 
about to be committed, that it saw 
the dagger in the air, is now at leisure 
to wander over Roman history, and to 
supply the personification of murder, 
not perhaps very appropriately, with 
the ravishing strides of ‘Tarquin. 


“ Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they 
walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it.” 


Why should a murderer be solicit- 
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ous to preserve the horror of the time ? 
its silence is surely all that he would 
be concerned about. 

It is not, it will be observed, the 
language of Shakspeare that I am 
here finding fault with, but the thought 
itself which he has chosen to attri- 
bute to the speaker. And I will give 
another instance, taken from the very 
next scene, where the reflection attri- 
buted to Macbeth is one which he 
could not possibly make—is, in fact, 
considering his position, altogether 
without meaning. 

After the murder has been com- 
mitted, Macbeth gives way to that 
fine imaginative frenzy wherein he 
describes how, through all the house, 
he heard a voice cry— 


* Sleep no more! 
Macbeth does murder sleep” 


This is truly sublime. There is hardly 
a grander conception in dramatic lite- 
rature. But what are we to make of 
the passage which just precedes this 
high-wrought and solemn frenzy ? 


“ Macb.—One cried, God bless us ! 
and, Amen, the other ; 
As they had seen me, with these hang- 
man’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say 
Amen, 
When they did say, God bless us. 
Lady M.—Consider it not so deeply. 
Mach.—But wherefore could not I 
pronounce amen ? 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
‘ Lady M.—These deeds must not be 
thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us 
mad.” 


When I heard Betterton, the other 
evening, pronounce this passage in a 
serious, and pathetic, and questioning 
tone, I laid the blame upon the actor ; 
the poet, I thought, could never have 
meant that Macbeth should seriously 
ask why, with his bloodstained hands, 
he could not say amen to the prayers 
of the two innocent men. It appeared 
to me, that though 2 question in gram- 
matical structure, it should not be de- 
livered in the manner of one who 
sought for any answer to it. But on 
returning home, and referring to the 
play itself, I exculpated the actor, and 
confessed my inability to say how 
he could possibly deal with such a 
passage. As a serious question, 
it is absurd—childish. To give sense 
to the passage it should be delivered in 
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a tone of irony; in the caustic vein of 
one who is playing with his own 
agony; who pretends to marvel why he 
could not ask a blessing, seeing he had 
most need of it.* But the replies of 
Lady Macbeth forbid us to put this 
interpretation upon the words; and 
this fit of the ironical would be quite 
out of keeping with what precedes and 
what follows. It would be impossible 
for the actor to throw himself into this 
half-jesting vein, and then immediately 
after assume the proper temper of 
mind for the delivery of that fine 
passage— 

* Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep 

no more!” 


Upon the whole, I suppose Mr Better- 
ton did all that the case admitted of; he 
threw a great deal of fecling into the 
tones of his voice, and so disguised the 
insipidity and absurdity of the question 
that the poet had put into his mouth. 

The course of these remarks—for 
Tam keeping Macbeth in view—brings 
me to the banquet scene, where the 
ghost of Banquo rises. On this scene 
I alight, in order to take notice of the 
effect which the apparition of the 
ghost has upon the moral resolutions 
of Macbeth, and of the train of thought 
into which he falls immediately after 
its disappearance. Macbeth has 
no sooner recovered from his terror, 
than he contemplates fresh murders, 
and makes new resolves to pursue his 
sanguinary career. 

Now I am very far from saying, that 
if a murderer were visited by the ghost 
of the man he had assassinated, that 
this would certainly reform the crimi- 
nal. Startling as the effect would be, 
it might soon wear off ; and after some 
time the man might begin to question 
whether, in reality, any such spectre 
had appeared to him. But surely it 
would not be the very next moment 
that he would meditate fresh murders, 
that he would dispute the testimony of 
his senses, and treat what had thrown 
him into an ecstacy of fear as an illu- 
sion of the mind. Yet this is what 
Macbeth is represented as doing. 


“ For mine own good, 
All causes shall give way ; [am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no 
more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er : 
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Strange things I have in head, that will 
to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be 
scann’d. 
Lady M.—You lack the season of all 
natures, sleep. 
Macb.—Come, we'll to sleep. My 
strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use: 
We are yet but young in deed.” 


Jumping at once to the conclusion that 
the remedy against all such terrible 
visitations was to harden himself in 
crime. Is this natural? Does it 
describe a probable course of thought ? 

I observed that Mr Betterton left 
the stage at the conclusion of this scene 
with a pensive melancholy gait, and 
that he repeated the last line, “ we are 
but young in deed,” in a tone of voice 
corresponding to this demeanour. 
This is not the reading of the line 
which would occur to any one on peru- 
sing the text; it isa hard, headstrong, 
desperate resolution that the words 
express; but the actor felt that he 
ought not to be called‘ upon to quit the 
stage in an utter immediate oblivion of 
all that had just been represented on it 
with so much force; he felt that the 
transition which the poet had given 
him to represent was too sudden, too 
violent, and that he ought not to be 
required to obliterate from his mind, 
in amoment, the horriblespectre which 
had just visited his guilt. 

As to the closing scenes of the tra- 
gedy, wherein the tyrant, mad, des- 
perate, unhappy, is hunted to death, 
they are admirable, and such as only 
Shakspeare could have written. They 
should be read with the comment sup- 
plied by a portion of the play omitted 
in the acting of it, and not likely to 
attract much of the attention of the 
reader. It is ashortscene in the camp 
of his enemies. 


“ Ment.— What does the tyrant ? 
Cath.—Great Dunsinane he strongly 
fortifies : 
Some say, he’s mad; others, that lesser 
hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 
Ang.—Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his 
hands ; 





* Just, we presume, as a poor and hungry man might ask, why he should not go 
to the Lord Mayor’s feast, as he surely had most need of it. 
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Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith- us as the names of the months. If he 
breach ; : deals with sovereigns and princes, you 
Those he commands, move only in com- must give him some historical ground, 
mand, some spot, however barren, on which 


Nothing in love; now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.” 


Accordingly, we find him at one 
moment venting his rage upon the 
hapless messenger, the ‘“ whey~-face,” 
the “lily-liver’d boy,” or calling im- 
petuously for his armour, and the next 
lapsing into melancholy refléctions 
upon human life, and repeating, with 
bitter personal experience, the general 
wail of humanity— 


* Life’s but a walking shadow: a poor 
player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 

- Some writers, and such as enjoy no 
little repute in the literary world, 
whether justly or not I will not stay 
here to determine, have thrown a 
censure upon these reflective passages 
of the play, because they manifest an 
intellectual and moral culture which 
in Scotland, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, was not certainly to 
be found. The Scotch, at this period, 
were little better than savage. But 
if I, Dennis the critic, were ten times 
as malicious, stupid, and wrongheaded 
as my enemies are daily, but in vain, 
endeavouring to prove me, I should 
still be unequal to so dense and absurd 
a criticism as this. A dramatic writer, 
like every other, writes for his con- 
temporaries; and he must assign to 
his characters such sentiments and 
passions as his contemporaries can 
sympathize with. This necessity leads 
to a species of anachronism, where the 
subject is taken from an early and 
remote period of history, which is not 
only excused, but reyuired. Nor has 
the choice of such an early and remote 
period been ever forbidden to him; it 
has advantages which overbalance 
this one perpetual and unavoidable 
anachronism, and which, because it 
is perpetual, and pervades the whole 
piece, gives us no offence, no feeling 
of incongruity. The dramatist can 
hardly invent new kingdoms for the 
display of his heroes, nor can he very 
well insert the names of new kings in 
a chronological series as familiar to 


he may build, on which he may bring 
his scene. Should the veritable trans- 
actions of some civilized period of 
history present him with materials for 
a drama, the poet may consider him- 
self fortunate in having landed on so 
favourable a spot. But if, in order to 
develope his meaning, to portray his 
passions and characters, he has to 
invent a plot, then it is better that he 
should set down his fiction in one of 
these barren periods of history of 
which we know and care but little, 
than endeavour to jostle aside the true 
history, and make his story compete 
with some established well-remem- 
bered narrative. Such a period as 
this of the reign of Macbeth, gives 
the poet a position, a standing-ground 
upon the broad earth, and this is all 
that he wants; it puts a king and a 
kingdom into his ands, with which 
he may do as he pleases, unfettered 
save by the laws of human nature. 

As to this outcry about anachronism, 
it is often made on other occasions 
with as little sense or justice. Some 
would actually bind down the poet to 
all the dull minute details of the anti- 
quarian. If a piece of armour, for 
instance, was not worn in that cen- 
tury in which his narrative is placed, 
woe betide the poet for investing his 
hero with it! If he has placed the 
crested helmet upon the brow of his 
knight, at a time when the crest was 
not yet borne upon the helmet—un- 
pardonable anachronism. Unpardon- 
able affectation, say I! Who carries 
in his mind, ready at all times for 
application, a list of the several dates 
when this or that helmet came into 
fashion? Who is there that such an 
inaccuracy can offend? No one—or at 
most a few men, who have made such 
matters the chief study of their lives ; 
and poetry was not written for the sole 
pleasure of the antiquarian. But I 
beg pardon of the antiquarian; it is 
not he who raises this senseless ery of 
anachronism, It is the miserable 
critic, who, borrowing for the nonce a 
little knowledge of the antiquarian, 
retraces his steps, and pretends to feel 
offence at inaccuracies which he has, 
for the first time, and after great pains, 
discovered. * * * 
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Tue TRANSITION. 


THERE was a pouring in of people, 
and the large chapel was soon filled 
in every part. The place was singu- 
larly constructed. Its form was square, 
as already notified: its altitude was 
very great, and the staring, naked 
walls of white deceived the eye, and 
rendered the height still greater and 
more striking. Against one only of 
the four sides was fixed a gallery— 
this was opposite to the pulpit; it 
descended far into the body of the 
building, and might contain, perhaps, 
five hundred persons. The desk was 
placed in the centre of the chapel, at 
an unpleasing elevation—disagreeable 
at least to my disordered senses. An 
aching at the extremities of the body, 
such as the giddy-headed have expe- 
rienced looking down from mighty 
cliffs into the sea, I felt acutely, turn- 
ing my eye upwards upon the preach- 
er, separated as he was from every 
other person, and toppling as he seem- 
ed with every movement of his body. 
I took a seat, and marvelled at the 
individual and collective hurrying of 
mankind. There was a slamming of 
doors, a rushing to seats, an absence 
of devout motion and reverential quiet 
—all of which I had been taught to re- 
gard as opposed to the design and 
purpose of true religious worship. I 
had been accustomed to remark in 
houses consecrated to the Almighty’s 
service, a grave adorning, a modest 
embellishment, sufficient to dignify 
without profaning the sacred institu- 
tions. Here there was an ostentatious 
fierce display of nakedness and dis- 
comfort. The very seats were of the 
coarsest wood, innocent of paint, 
scarce acquainted with the plane. In- 
stead of the enclosed, well-cushioned 
pew, with decent lining and conveni- 
ent hassock, and its neat array of 
Bibles, prayer-books, psalters, here 
were pens and boxes, many, it is true, 
siut in and appropriated to the own- 
ers, but the greater number exposed 
as coops for animals. These, in their 
narrow confines, never huddled closer 
than did the multitudes, who sought 
with eagerness and obtained scaut 


standing-room in the enclosures. -Ha- 
bituated to deem most decorous and 
godly the solemn and universal bend- 
ing of the knee, nothing could appear 
more strange than the heterogeneous 
and independent acts adopted here by 
individuals, 1n one place, a group of 
six, wrapt in meditation, standing up, 
directed their looks towards the 
preacher. Next to them, another 
cluster, meditating likewise, rudely 
turned their backs; some were bend- 
ing to the left, some to the right; 
some stood boit upright, some curved 
their bodies. .A few looked to the 
gallery or the ceiling—their antipodes 
cast their eyes upon the ground. The 
whole were praying, or appeared to 
pray : not one was on‘his knees. Such 
were a few of the marked peculiarities 
that I could not fail to notice, during 
the two hours that-flew away whilst I 
participated in the excitement of the 
congregation. The members were 
chiefly of an humble class ; they were 
unfashionably attired, but their looks 
were marked with bold and most ex- 
pressive character. The chapel was 
inconveniently thronged long before 
the arrival of the preacher; and 
when he at length appeared, the 
crowded floor, the lighted lamps of 
oil, the unwholesome and commingled 
odours, were enough to suffocate and 
kill him. He ascended the pulpit, 
and then, as if magically, the din of 
voices, the unsettled fluctuations of 
the thousand bodies, the whispers, 
coughs, and ceaseless humming, were 
chained and silenced. A breathless 
quiet instantly prevailed. I turned 
my restless eye at once upon the mi- 
nister. He was a tall and graceful 
man; his cheeks were ashy pale, and 
his small and deep-blue eye potent 
even to witchery. No wonder that 
the mu!titudinous human sea was lull- 
ed to deathlike breathlessness under 
its bright influence. And what a 
voice! sweet as heavenly music, and 
powerful as melodious. He looked 
around him, and he uttered a few 
words ushering in the short prelusive 
hymn, As one heart, the countless 
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congregration was touched; and as 
one man, it rose to proclaim and peal 
aloud the glorious song of praise and 
adoration. What ‘stirring sounds! 
piercing far into the depths of my de-. 
sponding spirit, and eliciting tumultu- 
ous joy in the darkest caverns of de- 
spair. Chords of sensation—new, 
strange, and undefinable—were ciang- 
ing in my soul; and a thrill, now hot 
now cold—a wild intoxication—a glad 
delirium—possessed me, and constrain- 
ed me even to tears. I rose with the 
crowd, and held the rail before me for 
support—a needful effort! How calm 
and passionless was the preacher, with 
the heated sounds of enthusiastic piety 
burning at his ears! How meek, sub- 
dued, and holy, was his countenance! 
What a contrast it presented to the 
illuminated and excited looks of that 
united band of choristers. I could 
not choose but fix my gaze upon him, 
coveting his undisturbed and gentle 
bearing. Happiest of men I judged 
him. The loud and solemn strain was 
finished. With the last lingering ac- 
cents the minister arose, and immedi- 
ately you might imagine that an angel 
floated through the building, so per- 
fect was again the stillness. And 
then he prayed, offering on high, with 
earnestness and fervour, sweet incense 


for that holy place; and truly the 
children there brought a willing offer- 
ing to the Lord, every man and woman 
whose heart made them willing to bring. 
Groans of self-conviction, loud affir- 
mative responses, accompanied the 
speaker throughout his heartfelt sup- 


plication. Did he implore his hea-~ 
venly Father to suspend the fire that 
every moment threatened to con- 
sume his children’s obstinate accu- 
mulated guilt—then did the loud 
s¢ Amen” pass like a watchword 
through the suppliant troop, borne 
from stricken soul to stricken soul 
on sighs of heaviest misery. Did he 
change the theme, revert to the muni- 
ficence and mercy of his Maker, and 
give glowing expression to the teem- 
ing sense of gratitude—how quickly did 
the combined, reverberant,and passion- 
ate * Hallelujah” crown the minister's 
pathetic thanksgiving! Oh, whither 
had I come? What fantasm flick- 
ered before my poor bewildered brain, 
amusing it with shadows, and detain- 
ing me from death, the grave, and 
longed-for, lasting peace. My mind 
tottered. God help me!—in an instant 
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I was unconscious of my where- 
abouts—ignorant of my state—self- 
oblivious. My head burned, my 
throat was hot, my tongue parched. 
I stared wildly about me, and with my 
mad looks challenged the devout 
worshippers on either side. Sudden- 
ly an irresistible impulse to laugh 
aloud seized and tormented me. My 
judgment —the lunatic’s entangled 
judgment—suggested the impropriety 
of self-indulgence, and then raged the 
hot conflict between eager, irrepressible 
desire and notions of high decorum ; 
notions not the less inflexible because 
tinged with the delusive hues of a 
temporary insanity. Almost choked 
with the mad strife, I resumed my 
seat, with my handkerchief thrust into 
my mouth to check and smother the 
unseemly cachinnation. Then a 
glimpse of reason, like passing sun- 
shine, stole across the clouded in- 
tellect, making manifest to conscious- 
ness my miserable state, and plunging 
me deeper and deeper into the abyss 
of wretchedness. My cheek blazed 
with shame, and now thoroughly con- 
vinced that I was no longer master of 
myself—that I was really given up 
to the demon who held men's minds 
in thrall—I buried my face in my 
hands, and would have given worlds 
to escape the searching gaze of eyes 
which my strange conduct had invited. 
*©Oh, Iam mad! I am mad!” I re- 
peated to myself. ‘I can never look 
up again—I can never meet their 
looks—what will become of me?" 
There was a rustling inthe chapel. I 
heard it, but I dared not glance around 
me. The minister had ceased. The 
prayer was at an end. Silence pre- 
vailed again ; and again it was broken 
by notes louder than ever, gushing 
from the overflowing hearts of faith- 
ful worshippers. 1 permitted the 
shrill tones to pass into my ears, and 
to stir my soul with elevated thoughts; 
but jealously I kept my eye in dark- 
ness, as though the lightning waited 
only for the first half-venturing look 
to strike the orb with blindness, 
Cold perspiration poured from my 
forehead, and my fevered hands were 
moistened. The storm of voices sub- 
sided, and once more, silence most 
intense. “It is the stillness of the 
spring morn,” thought I, dallying with 
fancy in my gloom, ‘‘when the com- 
motion of elements gives place to calm 
unspeakable. What next? Oh, 
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celestial accents! That voice is glid- 
ing over the turbulent spirit, stilling 
the waters. Good thought, good 
thought,” I whispered to myself, 
‘«‘ worthy to be written down. Christ 
stilled the waters, so likewise his am- 
bassador—bright idea!" He pro- 
nounced his text. ‘ Zhis my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, 
and is found.” He spoke of the 
Father, the parent of that son, and 
warned his listeners of the debt 
of love his children owed him. 
‘‘ Brethren,” said he, his voice grow- 
ing tremulous with compassionate en- 
treating — “‘ Brethren, we must love 
our God with ail our heart, with all 
our soul, and with all cur mind. Itis 
the great commandment. Yea, love 
him with all the ability, with all the 
faculties, with all the intensity, and 
with all the illimitedness of the living 
soul within us. Our love must be as 
pure, as boundless, and as lofty, as 
the heavenly spirit breathed into us 
by God at the beginning, and par- 
taking of his own bright essence. All 
love less extensive tian that of your 
own soul, born for immortality—less 
thrilling than that ef your entire 
heart, which throbs and responds with 
natural emotions, and is, as it were, the 
very throne and sanctuary of human 
attachments—less exalted than your 
own mind, that sublime principle that 
thinks and acts, reasons and directs— 
all love less extensive; less thrilling, and 
less dignified than all these combined, 
is unworthy of God, and criminal in 
man. I tell you of the commandment 
—and, oh, is it come to this, that we 
must be commanded to Love the God 
who created us; who endowed us with 
powers only inferior to his own; who 
called into existence, for our use, the 
lovely and ever-fruitful earth; who 
arched the blue canopy above us, and 
gave the sun to warm, the moon to 
lighten our abode ; who has provided 
for us enjoyment here, and bliss in- 
comparable hereafter? If we were 
not lost, lost beyond the reach of any 
redemption—of any, save onE—would 
not the overflowing mercies of God 
lead naturally to a lenging, a panting, 
an ever-thirsting desire of love—love 
that would be satisfied with nothing 
short of its full expression—love that 
would admit of ne comparison—love 
that would be equalled only by that 
transcendant and surpassing love that 
streams from God to man? 
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«*Ah!” I exclaimed, pressing my 
closed eyes with force against my 
palms, ‘‘ rave on, and bring if you can 
the warmth once more into the fleshy 
heart. Mine is of stone!” A mur- 
mur, significant of sorrowing acquies- 
cence, passed through the assembly as 
the speaker paused. My heart 
knocked palpably against my ribs, 
tossed with excitement within me and 
without. A short interval of quiet, 
and the minister continued his ad- 
dress. He applied himself strictly to 
the illustration of his subject, dwelling 
with fearful emphasis upon the guilty 
progress of the prodigal — tracking 
him from the first light footfall of in- 
discretion, until he met with him at 
last deep-burigd in depravity and cor- 
ruption. ‘* Fathers!” he exclaimed in 
a melting tone of pity— earthly 
fathers, are you not here this night be- 
wailing the cruel lot of such a one? 
Does the history disclose no picture 
engraven on your souls, which the thin 
and filmy veil of time scarce covers? 
The earliest prattle of the fair young 
innocent rings sweetly in your aged 
ear; but whither are gone the fond, 
fond hopes you reared, as the dear 
creeper clung about your knees? 
Have you forgotten yet the hour of 
leave-taking? You have not—you 
who remember well the big, cold 
shadow that crawled along your spirit 
—darkening it with fear and dread, 
more miserable to bear than heaviest 
present sorrow. You saw the new- 
fledged bird fluttering and fleeing from 
its nest—and, losing sight of it at last, 
you stood silently weeping. You gave 
the boy your blessing—and a limb was 
torn from you when you looked around, 
and found yourself alone. - How 
little did you dream of disloyalty 
and betrayal! Who would believe 
that the strengthened love of years 
should be forgotten and disregarded 
in an hour—that the counsel of the 
firmest and the dearest friend, his re- 
quests and supplications, should be 
cast away, and whirled like ehaff be- 
fore the wind? But the time is short, 
and the son has reached a far coun- 
try—his substanceis wasted—he riots 
—he is a curse and nota blessing to the 
mother that bare him.” No accom. 
panying sounds issued from the con- 
gregation. The minister for a se- 
cond forbore, and then a deep, half- 
smothered groan forced its passage 
from one poor wretcli’s stricken bo- 
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som. ‘The flesh will quiver where 
the pincers tear.” From head to foot 
I shuddered. . “ Now, now, to rush 
away, and drown in the deep waters 
the grim spectres that oppress my 
heated brain!” Alas, I could not 
move! A spell practised upon me, 
and shame, a threefold shame, height- 
ening with every passing minute, fix- 
ed me like marble to the spot. ‘ Poor 
prodigal!” continued the preacher, 
‘“‘his own most bitter enemy, break- 
ing the parent’s heart, but parting for 
dross with his own immortal soul, 
spending and wasting in wantonness 
and harlotry, till the bitter famine 
comes, and he must sink in dismal 
‘want! Behold him feeding the swine 
of the stranger—yearning for the 
husks they eat, whilst no man living 
will give tohim. Oh, pity him—pity 
the prodigal in his misery !"’ The hot 
sealding tears rolled down my cheeks. 
I closed my ears with my hands, but 
the words had already reached my 
heart, and it bled and bled on. 
‘‘ Then cometh surely and speedily 
the terrible hour of retrospection, 
bringing with it pangs and groans and 
pitiable regrets—to many, impotent 
and vain as the idle summer air. 
Sinking with famine, starving for a 


crust, he remembers how many good 
and humble in the world have bread 
whilst he 
And shall he 
perish? Yea, now and eternally, with 
no accuser, no judge, more vindic- 
tive and cruel than his own guilty 


enough and to spare, 
perishes with hunger. 


conscience.” The roof of my mouth 
was dry andclammy. I tried to mois- 
ten it with my hot tongue, and to 
think of the water side, and the for- 
getfulness and quiet that awaited me 
- there; but the vision would not come, 
and the minister’s words were a flam- 
ing sword before my eyes. ‘I have 
spoken to you of the impenitent, the 
hardened, and the lost. But the mercy 
of God is boundless as his kingdom, 
and all are not left to the mercy of a 
seared and sinful conscience. Grace 
abounds—and shali snatch some 
even from the jaws of the fatal gulf. 
Hark! What moving tones are those 
which fall upon your ear? Whose re- 
morseful tears make soft the earth’s 
hard pillow, and melt the contuma- 
cious heart? Itis the prodigal—and 
it is the elank of fetters that you hear 
falling from his soul, and setting it at 
liberty. He will arise and go to his 
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father, and will say—‘ Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before 
thee, and I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” Oh! happy son— 
infinitely happy father!—moved to 
compassion—with the fount of natural 
affection flowing unrestrained —re- 
ceive him with thy open arms, take 
him to thy bosom, and consecrate re- 
pentance with thy kisses. Thy son 
was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found—eat and be merry. 
Are there none here this night car- 
rying in their guilty breasts a load of 
sin that will not bear the light? 
What machinations, what secret plots, 
what offences against thyself, thy 
neighbour, and thy God, are rankling 
even as I speak ? How long shall im- 
penitence prevail—when will you 
seek forgiveness from the Father? 
Awake, thou that sleepest—awake, ere 
the last sleep of all o’ertakes thee, 
from which it were bliss unspeakable, 
and better, never to arouse again than 
rise unsanctified. Look there!—Be- 
hold the usurer depositing his trea- 
sure at the golden shrine—prodigal of 
the love he owes to God, and shower- 
ing it into the lap of Mammon; and 
there again—the adulterer and the 
drunkard, with no loftier aim than the 
gratification of the animal craving— 
no higher love than the love of their 
own ignoble dust—meanest—most sel- 
fish—least generous of prodigals ! 
And oh, look here!—follow me with 
your eyes, and mark yon trembling 
wretch—sure of pardon, and yet too 
cowardly to ask it—loving death 
rather than life—sin better than vir- 
tue—Satan in preference to God. 
Shall I read his thoughts? Come 
forth, thou that shunnest the day, and 
courtest the dark night for thy foul 
purposes! Weak and helpless man, 
stand forth! ‘Dost thou love darkness 
and the grave so well that thou wilt 
barter heaven for them, and with one 
timorous act renounce for ever thy in- 
heritance? I tell’ you, though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be as 
white as snow, though they be red 
as crimson they shall be as wool. 
There is no guilt that mercy cannot 
reach—no crime that repentance can- 
not wash away—no state which the 
grace of heaven cannot remedy. Fear 
not, poor child, to throw yourself upon 
the willing clemency of your Father! 
Fear nothing but the desperate sug- 
gestions of the Arch-Enemy of man!” . 
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The eye of the preacher was upon 
me; I felt it passing through my 
frame—curdliog my blood—startling 
my spirit. I had no power to keep 
back. I could not withhold my own 
excited gaze. It was drawn—dragged 
from me—by a sorcery that it were to 
no purpose to oppose. Gradually, and 
blushing to the forehead, I raised my 
eye upward; and there, like a bright 
star, shone full and most benignantly 
upon me the blue and lustrous orb. I 
had no longer a sense of shame. It 
had passed away like a vapour be- 
neath the holy light. The hand of the 
minister was extended—the finger 
pointed to me. I listened with trans- 
fixed attention. ‘I am here this 
night,” said he, ‘with authority and 
with the means to save you from per- 
dition—you, sinner—you who would 
court destruction, and with your own 
hand seal your eternal fate. Believe 
not that a violent death shall put an 
end to the natural consequences of a 
violent life. Madman, it renders them 
more terrible, more painfully acute. 
The woes of him have not begun who 
secks to end them in a self-dug grave. 
The bitterest tears of earth are honey- 
drops compared with those he sheds 
beyond it. Takecourage. Repent— 
and bea man worthy your immortal 
destiny and future glory. Flee from 
theTempter. I warn youthat even now, 
this very night, this very hour, this 
very moment, for the vilest of man- 
kind, for the poorest of self-condemned 
and trembling sinners, there is hope— 
there is joy—there is pardon, if he 
will seek it with a contrite spirit from 
the Father of men and King of kings. 
‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise.’ I tell 
you this not without authority, I speak 
with the voice of my Master. Before 
me are my credentials. Scorn them 
and be lost—believe and be saved.” 
He ceased, or, if he continued, I heard 
no more. I shook with wonder and 
alarm. I was satisfied that I had been 
the subject of a miracle—the more 
convinced of it, as I attempted to col- 
lect the various circumstances which, 
growing one upon another, had gra- 
dually brought me into my present 
situation. ‘ Here,” thought I, ‘is 
the hand doomed to pluck me from 
the consuming fire—the hand that has 
been fore-ordained from all eternity for 
that benevolent and gracious object.” 
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I could not be deceived. The sermon 
had been preached for me. It met 
my case. The preacher's eye singled 
me from the innumerable congrega- 
tion; and at me—to my very heart, 
he aimed his. barbed weapons— 
wounding me—lacerating me—but 
striking only to save. The heavy 
sweat poured down my cheeks, and I 
smiled—half conscious of my doings— 
most gratefully upon the minister. 
He marked me with close attention, 
or I grossly erred. I clasped my 
hands—and internally thanked God, 
my eyes dropping the while tears of 
extreme rejoicing, for the peculiar 
love which he evinced towards me. 
* Yes, yes!" I exclaimed, “I will 
repent—I will throw myself before my 
Father; I will not destrcy myself, but 
I will snatch my soul from hell.” A 
new song of thanksgiving, the last 
hymn of the service, sung with new 
fire and louder acclamation, diverted 
for a moment the current of my 
thoughts—but added fuel to the flame 
A stranger 
placed a book in my' hand. I joined 
in the inspiriting anthem, and with a 
louder voice, and stronger emphasis 
than any other, I invoked celestial 
pardon—for pardon and repentance 
were the subject of the song. The 
ceremony was concluded. The as- 
sembly dissolved, as it had come to- 
gether—in crowds. The minister 
prayed in silence, amidst the tumult 
of the breaking-up. I gazed upon 
him, and dreaded the arrival of the 
fast-approaching minute that would 
move him from my sight. My soul 
clung to him as the anchor clingeth 
to the ground. He was, indeed, a 
friend newly found, and worth a world 
tome. I needed his presence for my - 
support, and without him I feared to 
meet again with horrible suggestions, 
and the destroying eyes of the Temp- 
ter, which I could feel glaring at my 
back. The chapel was empty—every 
individual had left it. Still with en- 
twined hands I stood, eagerly looking 
atthe preacher. Slowly he descended 
from the pulpit, and not observing me, 
passed into the vestry. Instigated by 
an impulse that defied resistance, I 
followed him immediately. He was 
alone—and he turned his mild counte- 
nance feelingly upon me. I burst into 
a flood of tears, and, falling upon my 
knees, implored him to make good his 
word, and to reconcile me to my God, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RAMBLE THROUGH THE BASQUE PROVINCES IN 


1836-7. 


Part II. 


Dirco Lron.—Tue Hussars DE LA PRINCESA. 


Tue first time I saw General Leon, 
was in a box at the Burgos Theatre. 
He was then colonel commanding the 
Princesa Hussars, his name as yet 
little known otherwise than as a dash- 
ing cavalry officer, but his fine person 
and soldierly appearance struck me 
forcibly. He was in the gorgeous 
fu'l-dress of his corps, which became 
him admirably; his left breast was 
adorned with the ribands and crosses 
of several orders, and amongst them 
dangled a miniature model of the gold- 
headed cane, which is the sign of field- 
officers’ rank in Spain. Leon was the 
Murat of the Spanish army—the 
same love of display and military 
finery, the same headlong courage, 
and the same good fortune and ad- 


dress in getting out of scrapes into 


which his temerity would now and 
then carry him. I heard, but cannot 
vouch for its authenticity, the follow- 
ing account of the way in which he 
entered the service. At the com- 
mencement of the Carlist war, his 
father, who was a very large landed 
proprietor, and strenuous liberal in 
politics, raised.a troop of cavalry on 
his estates, mounted and equipped it 
at his own expense, and sent it up to 
Madrid in charge of his son, who, on 
arriving at the capital, received a cap- 
tain’s commission, and was confirmed 
in his command. 

He soon made himself remarked by 
his courage and natural military ta- 
leuts, and soon rose to the rank of 
colonel. The Princesa Hussars, of 
which he then took command, now 
known as the hussars of Luchana, 
were formed at the beginning of the 
war by drafts from various cavalry 
regiments, whose colonels, as may be 
supposed, took care not to send away 
their best men. The consequence 
was, that this regiment had in it more 
mauvais sujets than perhaps any other 
in the army, and moreover, gained it- 
self a reputation of cowardice by its 
conduct on one or two occasions. 
Leon soon accomplished a reform; and 
as the hussars were mostly fine men 
and the horses good, he had not been 
colonel a year, before they ranked 
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with the very best, as they had before 
been some of the worst, of the Spanish 
cavalry. The uniform was very showy, 
although, perhaps, not the best in the 
world for service and bivouacs. The 
overalls light-blue, jacket yellow, and 
pelisse a milk-white, braided with 
black and gold. The head-dress, 
though not strictly hussar, was a very 
judicious one—a light shako, of smaller 
circumference at the top than round 
the head, with a blue and white plume. 
In their undress, the men, owing to 
their yellow jackets, had rather a 
quarantine or canary-bird look, but 
nothing could be more elegant than 
the tout-ensemble when on parade. 
Like all the light cavalry regiments 
during the late war, they carried 
lances, and Leon introduced the cus- 
tom of having their decorations em- 
broidered on their lance-flags. 

When Leon was promoted to the 
command of a division, the hussars 
were attached to Espartero’s corps 
d’armée, and with him did not lack op- 
portunities of distinction. It was with 
a handful of this regiment and a few 
English lancers, that Espartero cap- 
tured nearly three thousand men of 
Count Negri’s division. He came up 
with them in the grey of the morn- 
ing, on a piece of table-land in the 
mountains of Soria; and the Carlists, 
worn out by forced marches, and 
thinking the whole Christino army 
was upon them, threw down their 
arms without firing a shot. It was 
some time, however, before the main 
body came up—for Espartero had rid- 
den forward and effected the capture 
with his escort—and for two hours a 
couple of hundred cavalry had to keep 
at least twelve times as many prison- 
ers. In the action before Penacer- 
rada in 1838, the hussars made a 
brilliant charge. Several skirmishes 
had occurred on the two days pre- 
ceding the general action, and the 
conduct of one or two of the squad- 
rons had not been very good—that 
which was considered the crack 
squadron had fairly run from the 
enemy, leaving their commander, 
Colonel Gurrea, (now Espartero’s 
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secretary,) with scarcely a dozen men 
and officers, to meet the Carlist ca- 
valry who were coming up. Gurrea, 
a most gallant fellow, brought up in 
England, and a good deal of an 
Englishman in some respects, burst 
into a passion of tears on seeing the 
eohduct of his men, and cursing them 
for cowards, spurred forward to meet 
a certain death. Fortunately another 
squadron charged down, and brought 
him off. On the day of the decisive 
action, however, the hussars redeemed 
their character. A brigadeof cavalry, 
of which they formed the principal 
part, received orders to charge the 
enemy's centre, which had already 
sustained some loss, but was strongly 
posted with some uneven ground and 
low mud parapets in front of the in- 
fantry and artillery, the cavalry being 
on the flanks. Tie Christinos charged 
up in beautiful style, but the enemy 
reserved their fire until they came 
within a very short distance, and then 
welcomed them with such a deadly 
volley from their field-pieces and 
musketry, that the line of cavalry was 
checked for an instant as suddenly 
as though an iron wall had been raised 
up before it. More than one look 
was thrown over the shoulder, more 
than one hand gave a half turn to the 
bridle-rein. At that moment Espar- 
tero came up, and at a glance saw that 
the fate of the day was at stake. ** He 
drew a deep breath,” said an officer 
who was present, and who afterwards 
described the scene to me, “ and then 
*A ellos! La gloria es la nuestra!’ 
shouted he, in a voice that was heard 
above the infernal din of the fight. 
Waving his sabre, and driving the 
rowels into the sides of his splendid 
English charger, he dashed forward 
the very first man. * Viva Espartero !’ 
shonted the Christinos, and the next 
moment the Carlist infantry was 
broken and ridden over, thegunstaken, 
and we scampering over the country, 
and cutting the cavalry to pieces.” 
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This action, although apparently 
not more important than fifty others 
lost and won during the war, had in- 
directly a great influence on the affairs 
of Spain; for, in consequence of it, 
the Carlist general-in-chief, whose 
name I now forget, left the command, 
and the man sent for to replace him 
was Rafael Maroto, by whose sub- 
sequent treachery, (for, although 
greatly palliated by circumstances, 
treachery it must be called,) an 
end was put to a war which might 
otherwise have raged to the present 
time. 

When Espartero went up to Madrid 
from Valencia in September 1840, he 
was for a part of the way escorted 
only by eight or ten dragoons. Leon 
was then in command of a portion of 
thearmy which had not yet withdrawn 
its allegiance from Christina. A 
pattizan commanding a strong body 
of guerillas, and who also held out 
for the Queen-mother, placed an am- 
buscade in a mountainous part of the 
road, with the intention of ridding the- 
country of a man whom the Christi- 
nos began to look upon as a traitor. 
Leon heard of this just in timeto send 
an express forbidding the guerilla 
to interrupt Espartero’s journey. If 
Espartero was afterwards informed of 
this cireumstance—and I have been 
assured that he was so—it must have 
cost him no small struggle, a year 
later, to sign the death-warrant of a 
man who had behaved so generously 
towards him. But some great ex- 
ample was tiecessary to strike terror 
into the numerous disaffected. With 
his well- won decorations glittering on 
his breast, with front as unflinching, 
and voice as firm,as when commanding 
a charge against the enemy, Leon 
gave the fatal word, and thenext instant 
was as dust of the earth. So died, a 
victim to his mistaken loyalty, the 
brave and chivalrous Count of Belas- 
coain. 


A Doet. ‘ 


Spaniards generally have a strong, 
and not unnatural, dislike to see either 
military or civil employments in their 
country filled by foreigners, and it is 
rare to find a foreign officer in any of 
their regiments. Sometimes, however, 
one meets with them—generally Poles. 
On one occasion, during my rambles, 


I fell in with a battalion, quartered 
in an insignificant Asturian village, in 
which were two foreigners, a French- 
man and a Pole. The former, whose 
baptismal name was Victor, was a fine 
handsome young fellow, well educat- 
ed, and even accomplished, whom a 
love of adventure had induced to enter 
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the Spanish service. His greatest fault 
was one not uncommon among young 
French military men—a headlong, 
random way of talking, especially 
when slightly excited by wine, or 
otherwise, which frequently caused 
him to wound the feelings, or give 
unintentional, but not the less real, 
offence to his friends and comrades. If 
remonstrated with on the subject when 
in cool blood, he admitted the failing, 
which he would again, however, fall 
into, the very same day perhaps, when 
heated by conversation or irritated by 
the least contradiction. Cyrzinski, 
the Pole, was of a widely different 
character. He was the beau-idéal 
of a veteran soldier, to which name, 
although little more than forty years 
of age, five-and-twenty years’ service 
gave him a fair title. Tall and power- 
ful in frame, inured to fatigues, and 
skilled in all military exercises, he 
was not less terrible in the field than 
gentle and amiable in quarters. He 
was the best-hearted creature I ever 
saw, and, although with nothing be- 
side his pay to live upon, was ever 
ready to share his last dollar with a 
comrade. By disposition somewhat 
taciturn, he would sit for bours, his 
chin resting on his hand and a large 
German pipe in his mouth, listening 
to the conversation, but rarely taking 
part in it. He was still in the prime of 
his vigour, and although the shako had 
worn away the hair from his temples 
and forehead, it still curled thick and 
short on the top and back of his head, 
while a strong and very light-coloured 
mustache contrasted with the dark 
hue to which his fine face had been 
tanned by the suns and rains of twenty 
campaigns. The strangest thing about 
him was his dialect. It was a mixture 
of some half-dozen languages, picked 
up in the various services through 
which he had passed, and no one of 
which, except his own, could he speak 
with any degree of accuracy. Some- 
how, however, he made himself under- 
stood; and, as nothing ever offended 
him, it was often a source of great 
amusement to his comrades to laugh 
at old Cyrzinski’s polyglot idioms. 

I was acquainted with one or two 
officers of the battalion, and I deter- 
mined to remain a couple of days at 
the village, to repose from the fatigues 
of a week’s travelling on a Spanish 
saddle and over detestable roads. I 
soon got acquainted with Cyrzinski ; 
we discovered that we had some mu- 
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tual friends in another country, and 
an intimacy rapidly ensued. AJjthough 
the village in which the battalion was 
quartered was a mere collection of 
cottages, and had nothing to recom- 
mend it save the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, I found my time 
pass so agreeably, that I allowed seve- 
ral days to elapse without thinking of 
departure. The mornings were spent 
in riding, walking, and lounging, with 
an occasional bout at the foils, or 
touch at pistol-shooting ; and in the 
evening, Cyrzinski, Victor the French- 
man, two ‘or three Spanish officers, 
and myself, used generally to meet at 
the quarters of one or other of the 
party, for the sake of conversation, 
and the discussion of a bow] of mulled 
wine. 

It was on the eighth evening after 
my arrival at the village, and we were 
assembled in the room of Don Julian 
N——,, an officer whom I had formerly 
known at M——. For three or four 
days past, troops had been daily ar- 
riving from different quarters in our 
rear, and occupying a strong position, 
of which the village was the central 
and most advanced point. Several 
thousand men were assembled in the 
neighbouring hamlets, or bivouacking 
in the fields; while to our front a 
strong Carlist force had established 
their pickets within little more than 
musket-shot of ours. Nothing was 
expected for the following day, as 
both sides were waiting further rein- 
forcements, but an action was decid- 
edly looked for the day after the mor- 
row. 

We were seated, six in number, 
round a ponderous old table of black, 
worm-eaten oak, on which were placed 
a large bowl of coarse, yellowish 
earthenware, emitting a most fragrant 
vaponr of spiced wine, glasses in num- 
ber sufficient, but no two of thein of 
the same form or size, and a bundle 
of excellent cigars. The conversation 
ran, as may be supposed, chiefly on 
the movements of troops, and proba- 
bilities of an approaching engagement. 
The first bow] was finished and an- 
other brought in, before a deviation 
was made from this topic, by one of 
the party relating an incident that had 
occurred that morning. 

An officer had ridden out from the 
Carlist lines, mounted on a superb 
Andalusian charger, and amused him- 
self by cantering to and fro—not 
advancing, however, beyond his own 
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pickets. Suddenly the horse started 
at some object on the ground, gave a 
rear and a plunge that nearly unseated 
his rider, and then throwing up his 
head in the most approved style of 
star-gazing, started off at a furious 
rate in the direction of the Christino 
camp. The officer tried hard to pull 
him in, but he was riding with a single- 
reined bridle, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, the leather broke. The horse 
went on at the same mad pace, his 
rider keeping his seat but unable to 
control him, until within a hundred 
yards of the Christino picket, when a 
shot from one of the sentries brought 
the unlucky officer to the ground. 
The horse instantly stopped, and stood 
motionless and crestfallen by his mas- 
ter, as though conscious of and repent- 
ing the harm he had done. Some 
men went out from the picket to bring 
in the animal, and finding the officer 
quite dead, a shallow grave was dug, 
and he was buried where he had fal- 
len. 

« The burial was not long doing,” 
said one of the Spanish officers, a 
young man, and a great friend of 
Victor’s. ‘The grave was scarce 


three feet deep, and coffins being, of 
course, out of the question, they just 


laid him in the ground in his shirt, as 
though he had been going to bed.” 

‘And that was too much,” cried 
Victor, “‘when linen is so scarce 
amongst our poor fellows. It would 
be a praiseworthy act to dig the body 
up and strip it.” 

‘* Non pas,” said Cyrzinski, gravely, 
*‘von bad ting déranger los muertos 
—¢a porte malheur.” 

«Oh, does it! Monsieur Cyrzin- 
ski,’ said the Frenchman, who had 
spoken merely in jest, but was roused 
by the slight appearance of opposition. 
66 Eh bien! le diable m’emporte, if I 
don’t do it then; and, what’s more, I'll 
wear the Carlist rascal’s shirt the next 
time we go into action. What say 
you to that, mon Polonais ?” 

Cyrzinski shook his head, but made 
no reply. The Frenchman, who had 
been drinking pretty freely, but was 
by no means drunk, now filled a large 
tumbler with wine, and took it off at 
a draught. 

* Come along, Luis,” said he to his 
friend, “ I want you to help me, or I 
shall be all night digging up the car- 
rion.” 

The young Spaniard hesitated, and 
did not seem half to like it; but he was 
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accustomed to yield to Victor’s impe- 
tuous character, and they left the room 
together. We shouted after them to 
come back, but they paid no attention 
to our call; and supposing it to be a 
joke of Victor's, and that he had gone 
off to pass the evening in the quarters 
of some other of his comrades, we 
thought no more of the matter. The 
conversation took anew turn. Cyr- 
zinski laid aside his pipe, and, becom- 
ing unusually communicative, told us 
one or two strange wild stories of the 
fate of persons who had disturbed tie 
repose of the dead. In his native 
province, he said, there was a strong 
belief, that the man who dug up a body 
always met an untimely death; and 
that unléss he made expiation by 
masses and penance, he never lived to 
see the anniversary of the day on 
which the sacrilegious act had been 
committed. It was easy to perceive 
that Cyrzinski himself was not alto-, 
gether exempt from a belief in these 
superstitions. 

Nearly an hour, had elapsed since 
Victor’s departure, when there was a 
loud knocking at the house-door; and 
a moment after the Frenchman burst 
into the room, followed by his com- 
rade, and laughing in a tone of bois- 
terous, but, it appeared to me, some- 
what forced gayety. 

“‘ We have got it,” cried he, ** after 
being nearly shot by our own sentries, 
who took us for Carlist foragers, I 
believe.” 

‘¢ Take that bird of ill omen,” 
continued Victor, who, probably from 
the effect of the cool air, seemed more 
intoxicated than when he left theroom; 
and he threw a small bundle at Cyr- 
zinski. The latter, not thinking what 
it might be, by a natural movement 
held out his hand, and caught it. As 
he did so, the bundle unrolled iiself, 
and a shirt of beautifully fine linen, 
but stained with blood and earth, 
dangled from the hand of the Pole, 
who immediately let it drop. 

* Cest une bien mauvaise plai- 
santerie, Monsieur Victor,” said Cyr- 
zinski, and I could perceive the slight- 
est possible sparkle of anger in his fine 
clear blue eye. 

“© Comment! une mauvaise plai- 
santerie?” cried Victor, who had just 
drank off a bumper, to counteract, as 
he said, the effect of the night-damps. 
§* Vous trouvez, donc, mauvais tout ce 
que je fais ce soir. You seem to think 
that you are to be a lawgiver amongst 
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us, and that we are only to do what 
you approve of. Is not that the case, 
Master Cyrzinski ?” 

To this accusation, than which there 
could not have been a more unfounded 
one, the Pole made no answer, but 
continued puffing at his pipe. I ob- 
served that the whiffs of smoke fol- 
lowed each other with greater rapidity 
than usual; but his features betrayed 
no emotion, although the bullying 
tone, rather than the words, of the 
Frenchman could not be otherwise 
than galling to him. 

‘* Reponds-moi, donc!” shouted Vic- 
tor, who had just drank enough to 
be very quarrelsome, and who was 
doubly incensed by the calm coolness 
of Cyrzinski. ‘* Answer me, or by 
G—— I will throw my glass in your 
face!”’ 

Victor was standing opposite the 
Pole with a half-empty tumbler in his 
hand; and whether it was done inten- 
tionally, o® whether, in the vehemence 
of his anger, he involuntarily suited 
the action to the word, I cannot say ; 
but as he spoke, the glass flew across 
the table, and smashed against the 
opposite wall—Cyrzinski receiving 
part of the contents in his face. 

I never saw any thing more truly 
dignified than the Pole’s look and 
manner as he rose from his seat, and, 
wiping the wine-stains from his sun- 
burned face and mustaches, addressed 
Victor, who still continued standing 
opposite to him, with the dogged look 
of a man who has done something to 
be ashamed of, but has too much false 
pride to acknowledge his fault. 

“© Mon cher,” said Cyrzinski, in 
better French than I had usually heard 
him speak, “‘ you have done a very 
foolish thing ; you have insulted, with- 
out reason, a man who was a soldier 
before you were born. . I have the 
scars of nine wounds on my body, and 
I do not fear being taken for a coward. 
Say that you are sorry for what you 
have done—there is no degradation in 
doing so—andletthething drop. These 
gentlemen are our friends—they will 
be silent on the subject for your sake ; 
for myself I care not—Cyrzinski is 
known to be no poltron.” 

There was a momentary struggle in 
the Frenchman’s breast between good 
feeling and falsepride. Unfortunately, 
the latter prevailed. 

“‘ [have no doubt of your willing- 
ness to receive apologies,” replied he, 
with a sneer; * but I do not feel 


equally disposed to make them.” And, 
turning on his heel, he left the room. 
This unpleasant incident broke up the 
party, and we all retired to our quar- 
ters except Cyrzinski, who remained 
alone with Don Julian N . 

Before daybreak the next morning, 
the troops were turned out in case of 
an attack; but none occurring, after 
being under arms a couple of hours, 
they were allowed to return to their 
quarters. I was looking out of the 
window of the village posada, when 
Cyrzinski and our host of the previous 
evening, passed by, the latter with his 
cloak on. He beckoned me to come 
down, which I did, and joined them. 

« This is a bad business,” said Don 
Julian, showing me that he had a case 
of pistols under his capa. ‘“ Cyrzin- 
ski and Victor are going to fight ; nor 
do I see how it can be helped, for 
Victor has again refused to make the 
smallest apology. You know, proba- 
bly, that our military law is severe 
against duelling, and this affair may 
cost us all our commissions, and the 
more so as occurring in front of the 
enemy. Walk down with us, if you 
have no objection. No harm can ac- 
crue to you for so doing, and your 
evidence may be good for some of us 
hereafter, if it comes to a court-mar- 
tial.” 

In a few minutes, we were on the 
ground selected for the duel, which 
was asmall Indian-corn field in front 
of the village, and about equidistant 
from two of the Christino pickets, 
but screened from view by being in a 
sort of hollow, shut in on either side, 
and also to the rear by high land and 
plantations of young forest trees. It 
was inconveniently near the canton- 
ments and pickets; but the whole of 
the adjacent country being covered 
with troops, it would have been neces- 
sary to have gone leagues to get a 
better place, and, on the whole, it was 
the most secluded spot that could be 
found. On the side looking towards 
the Carlist camp, the country sloped 
gently downwards for some three hun- 
dred yards, and then again began to 
rise for about the same distance, or 
rather more, till it terminated in a 
ridge or crest upon which the Carlists 
had their position. One of the loose 
stone walls commonly used in Spain 


~ to divide farms and estates, ran across 


the lower end of the field from which 
the maize had been recently cut. 
Beyond this, the ground was uneven, 
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intersected by hedges, and sprinkled 
with apple-trees. 

Victor and his second, the same 
young Spaniard who had accompa- 
nied him on his expedition of the pre- 
ceding night, reached the field as we 
did. After another vain attempt on 
the part of Don Julian io extract an 
apology from the Frenchman, fifteen 
paces were measured, and the men 
placed. As the seconds handed the 
pistols to their principals, a scattering 
fire of muskets was opened, which to 
me appeared very near. I made a 
few steps towards the higher part of 
the field, and saw the grey coats and 
blue caps of some Carlist skirmishers 
advancing up towards our lines. Ju- 
lian, who was to give the signal, seem- 
ed to hesitate. There was something 
strange in fighting a duel almost un- 
der fire of the enemy. 

“ Allons!"’ cried Victor, stamping 
his foot impatiently ; ‘‘ dans un instant 
ce cera fini.” 

“¢ Uno!—Dos !” cried Julian, with 
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a pause of a second between the 
words. 

At the uno, the pistols were raised ; 
at the dos they fired. Cyrzinski’s bon- 
net de police fell off his head with a 
bullet through it. His pistol, the 
charge of which had probably not 
been well rammed down, flashed in 
the pan. 

At the same moment, however, and 
to the surprize of all present, Victor 
turned half round and fell heavily to 
the ground. The two seconds and 
Cyrzinski hurried up to him, and I 
followed. The blood was flowing from 
the back of his head. A stray bullet 
from the Carlists, who were skirmish- 
ing with, our pickets, had glanced 
over the wall, which ran a few yards 
in his rear, and given him a fatal 
wound. The last words he had utter- 
ed, “ Dans un instant ce sera fini,” 
might have been spoken in a prophe- 
tic spirit. Not a minute had elapsed, 
and he was already a corpse. 


PLUNDER AND PILLAGE. 


No country in Europe, perhaps in 
the world, has been so thoroughly put 
to the sack as Spain within the last 
five-and-thirty years. First came 
Napoleon’s armies, with all their fo- 
reign hordes of Poles, Mamelukes, 
Germans, and Italians, preying upon 
the land; then again, in 1822-3, the 
struggles between Royalists and Li- 
berals; and although the French allies 
of the former party met with too little 
opposition to justify them in plunder- 
ing, the “ Army of the Faith” had no 
such scruples, and made main basse 
on the goods and chattels of the tem- 
porarily crushed Constitutionalists. 
Finally, came the Carlist war, which 
was indeed a finishing stroke. From 
foreigners, there might be some possi- 
bility for peaceable citizens to conceal 
their stores; but when their own 
countrymen were the robbers, it be- 
came very difficult, acquainted as the 
latter were with the places of conceal- 
ment most in use, and often having 
accurate information as to the exist- 
—_— of the booty they came in search 
of. 

As far as plunder went, the Carlists 
had a great advantage over their an- 
tagonists. When they made an in- 
road into the Christino country, there 
were rich cities and fruitful plains to 


reward them; while, if the Chris- 
tinos entered the Carlist territory, 
they found rugged mountains, with 
here and there a paltry village or a 
still rarer town. The various free 
corps in the Christino service were 
desperate plunderers ; and, I believe, 
would rather have carried off chairs 


and tables than have come away empty- 


handed. Faute de mieux, I have 
seen them bring in detachments of 
young pigs, and droves of those dimi- 
nutive donkeys, about the size of a 
mastiff, common in Spain, and the 
use of which, until monkeys beeome 
equestrians, it was difficult to divine. 
Against this species of plunder, how- 
ever, nothing ean be said since the 
system of razzias has come into vogue, 
and the armies of one of the greatest 
military powers of Europe reckon up 
their victories, not by the numbers of 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, but 
by flocks of sheep and heads of horned 
cattle. 

The rich robes of the Spanish 
priests, formed of a silk thick as ear- 
pet, and magnificently embroidered in 
gold, silver, and gorgeous colours, 
were favourite articles of spoil, and 
found many purchasers among ama- 
teurs of handsome dressing-gowns. 
But it was in Gomez's famous expe- 
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dition to the south that the golden 
harvest was reaped. I have been 
assured by eye-witnesses, that when 
the expeditionary column returned to 
the Basque provinces, after making 
the tour of Spain, and baffling with 
extraordinary skill the pursuit of the 
Queen’s generals, the private soldiers, 
shoeless and shirtless, covered with 
rags and creeping with vermin, might 
be seen lying about the streets of the 
Biscayan villages gambling for gold 
ongas. Gomez himself was perhaps 
the man who reaped the least benefit 
from all the plunder that was taken. 
At least it was pretty generally be- 
lieved that a few splendid horses from 
the Andalusian Aaras, were all he 
gained in guods and chattels by his 
celebrated expedition. I saw him 
afterwards in the south of France, a 
dull heavy-looking man, with no ex- 
ternal signs of the daring and activity 
which he undoubtedly possessed. A 
foreign officer who had served under 
him was also pointed out to me as 
having amassed during the expedition 
eight hundred ounces, nearly three 
thousand pounds sterling. He hada 
sort of belt and breastplate of leather 
made, which fitted on under his clothes, 
and in it he secreted all the gold he 
met with. I was told that, in this 
manner, a man might carry as much 
as a thousand ounces about him with- 
out great inconvenience, the precious 
nature of the burden doubtless mak- 
ing it more supportable. All the 
silver coin that came in his way he 
gave to his servant, who soon made 
up a large sack of dollars. The 
master reached the Basque provinces 
in safety with his treasure; but the 
man, either worse mounted, or more 
heavily laden, was drowned in cross- 
ing a ford when closely pressed by 
the Christinos, his wealth serving as 
a weight to sink him. 

There was much wanton deface- 
ment of fine buildings, and destruction 
of works of art, during the late war. 
Notwithstanding the vast number of 
pictures taken out of Spain by some 
of Napoleon’s generals, and the nu- 
merous others that have been bought 
by foreign collectors, there are still 
many admirable paintings remaining 


in the country, a large proportion of 


them wofully defaced by the brutality 
of the soldiery. I saw some striking 
examples of this. In one church in 
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Biscay were about a score of very fine 
pictures, and which, I was assured, had 
cost large sums to the convent to 
which they belonged. They had met 
with terrible ill-usage, whether at the 
hands of the Carlists or Christinos, I 
know not. Holes had been cut in 
them, eyes scooped out, and noses 
grievously damaged ; some had been 
used as targets, and others, judging 
from the stains of wine and grease, 
had been taken down from the wall 
and converted into tables. One un- 
fortunate San Sebastian, already trans- 
fixed by numerous darts, had been, in 
addition, perforated by a score of pis- 
tol bullets, aimed apparently at his 
head, and which gave him a most 
honeycombed expression of counte- 
nance. A Virgin Mary had been con- 
verted into a grenadier by the addi- 
tion of a pair of cross belts in white 
paint, and large mustaches; not a 
picture, in short, had escaped greater 
or less defacement. Such small re- 
spect shown to paintings of sacred 
subjects may seem strange in a coun- 
try so famed for bigotry as Spain has 
been, and where a village of fifty 
houses is rarely without its church or 
convent; but since Spaniards have 
discovered how much of the decline 
and degradation of their country is 
attributable to priests and priestcraft, 
religion itself has unfortunately come 
in for a share of the obloquy incurred 
by its ministers, and the sacred em- 
blems that, fifty years back, would 
have commanded veneration from the 
most desperate Spanish bandit, are 
overturned and spit upon by the reck- 
less iconoclasts of the nineteenth cen- 


.tury. Judging from my own obser- 


vations, I should say, that in scarcely 
any Christian country is religion at 
a lower ebb than in Spain at the pre- 
sent day. The priests have to answer 
for this evil, for they it is who, by 
their political intrigues and licentious 
intermeddlings in the concerns of pri- 
vate families, have brought into dis- 
repute the religious institutions it was 
their first duty to uphold. The evil 
will probably be but temporary. Let 
Spain get into a state of real tran- 
quillity, with party feelings and pas- 
sions hushed, and the profound natu- 
ral piety of the Spanish character can- 
not fail to resume the ascendant, the 
purer, perhaps, for the fiery ordeal 
through which it will have passed. 
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We have sometimes heard discus- 
sions on the manner in which history 
should be written, which appeared to 
proceed upon the supposition that 
there was some one only manner ap- 
propriate to this species of compo- 
sition, and that it was the business of 
the disputants to fix upon and esta- 
blish this manner; whereas it appears 
to us that a subject of so vast a range 
—almost as extensive as human na- 
ture itself—not only admits, but re- 
quires every mode of treatment, and 
that there is really no manner (always 
supposing that the author is on a level 
with his subject) in which history may 
not be written. And it is observable 
that, in our own times, two quite op- 
posite manners, and both resulting 
from more profound and more accu- 
rate views of the duty of an historian, 
have sprung up amongst us. Just at 
the time when the critical, sceptical, 
dissertative spirit had come forth in 
full force, and taken despotic posses- 
sion, as it seemed, of the field of his- 
tory, there arose a class of writers 
resolved to revivify the zarrative— 
wellnigh forgotten in the controver- 
siesto which it had given birth—to 
resuscitate the actors, and make them 
move and breathe upon the scene; 
and this, not by the play of imagina- 
tion, or by inventing, as did the an- 
cients, fictitious orations for their 
great captains or their great states- 
men, but by dint of those very labours 
of erudition which had served to nou- 
rish that more abstruse, and argu- 
mentative, and generalizing spirit te 
which they were bringing the anti- 
dote. To mingle in the same work 
narrative and dissertation in just and 
agreeable proportions, is an old and 
respectable canon of criticism, and 
by us shall remain undisturbed ; 
doubtless, when a perfect history shall 
be written, it will be found to com- 
bine the severest erudition, and the 
most comprehensive philosophy, with 
the tact, the skill, the eye of the artist ; 
but in the meanwhile, and till this 
faultless monster makes its appear- 
ance, we are willing to admit a divi- 
sion of labour in this great work of 
accomplishing the history of anation— 
we give a hearty welcome to each in- 


dividual writer by whom some one 
portion of the great task has been 
effectively executed, and we extend a 
free scope for peculiarities of diction 
and of thought. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, speaking of the History of the 
French Revolution by Carlyle, ob- 
serves that a perpetual research, in 
contemporary chroniclers and pam- 
phleteers, after the graphic, the pictu- 
resque, or the impassioned, has a 
strong tendency to divert the historian 
from what, after all, should be his 
main endeavour—namely, to collect, 
from an impartial perusal of all the 
accounts before him, the best-authen- 
ticated and least-distorted narrative of 
facts. With such a bias on his mind, 
the historian is likely to regard his 
authorities with favour, in proportion 
as they supply food to the imagina- 
tion; he is in danger, in short, of 
sacrificing truth to effect; he may 
possibly partake something of the feel- 
ing of the dramatist, who considers 
himself quite fortunate, and in the 
high-road of history, if he finds any 
authority for that more captivating 
version of the story which he has 
adopted. To this observation we 
should attach all the weight which 
the author himself would assign to it, 
if we required or expected that the 
history of a country, or even of an 
age, should be given to us completely 
and sufficiently by any one writer. 
But this we think almost impossible. 
If we reflect on the different senti- 
ments, religious and political, which 
must, of necessity, animate those who 
betake themselves to historical labours, 
and on the great diversity of talents 
which they severally bring to their 
task; and if we reflect, moreover, 
that there is no mode of thinking, and 
no talent of authorship, but finds its 
place and its scope in the field of his« 
tory—we seem to be led to the in- 
evitable conviction that the annals of 
a country must be written, and must, 
alas! be read, not in one, but in many 
books. The recognition of this ne- 
cessity renders us indulgent towards 
the bias, or peculiar genius, of each 
individual author ; we require that he 
should work well, rather than that he 
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should work completely ; and are con- 
tented to seek in the pages of another, 
for mattersupplemental and corrective. 

Few books need a larger share of 
this species of indulgence than the 
History of France by Michelet, an au- 
thor who in some points resembles 
our Carlyle—resembles, but is far 
from equalling. He has neither that 
perpetual pensive brooding over hu- 
manity, nor that strong caustic hu- 
mour, which are the two main charac- 
teristics of the Englishman; but he 
has the same eye for the picturesque 
in narrative, and for whatever is most 
striking in human character, or in the 
position of human affairs. He has the 
same bold use of epithets, bordering 
on whim and caprice, the same daring 
singleness of view, the same wilful 
sporting with language, which shel- 
ters itself from rigid criticism by a half 
confession of its own wildness and ex- 
aggeration. He shares too, in some 
measure, in that spirit of favouritism 
with which theauthor ofthe French Re- 
volution frequently treats his historic 
personages, not indeed concealing 
their faults, but adhering to them 
through good and evil report. He is 
a writer with a most decided manrer- 
ism, but has withal written one of the 


most amusingofhistories—onein which 
the events, the characters, and the 
spirit of past times are brought very 
vividly before the imagination. 
Michelet has taken full advantage 
of the labours of his contemporaries 


and immediate predecessors.  Sis- 
mondi had retold the annals of France, 
with a fulness of detail, and a fidelity 
of narration, hitherto unrivalled ; and 
Guizot, in his lectures and essays, had 
surveyed the history with a philoso- 
phic spirit, always delightful, if not 
always successful in producing a per- 
manent conviction. This latter writer 
so pleases by the lucidity of his expo- 
sition, that we willingly neglect to en- 
quire very rigidly into the accuracy 
of his views: his structure rises, as 
with music, from the earth, and we 
breathe an indolent hope that the 
winds of controversy may not be let 
loose against its captivating propor- 
tions. In addition to these, and 
amongst a host of other names, the 
two Thierries had pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves, by throwing a 
fresh light over some of the obscurest 
portions of the history of France. 
Michelet, succeeding to the results of 
their labours, and himself gifted with 
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a graphic pen and vivid imagination, 
has written, not indeed the most ori- 
ginal or profound, or the most cau- 
tious or precise of histories, but the 
most entertaining, the most conden- 
sed, the most vivacious. No reader 
but will regret its abrupt termination ; 
for he has not carried down the his- 
tory later than to the invasion of 
France by our Henry V., and the 
death of that monarch, who seemed 
for a moment to hold both sceptres in 
his hand. 

Without attaching ourselves exclu- 
sively to the pages of Michelet, but 
borrowing from others also, and some- 
times weaving a thread of our own 
into the web, we propose to touch 
upon a few of those points in the his- 
tory of France, which appear to have 
received a new light, or happier illus- 
tration, from the later writers of that 
country. Of necessity, we can deal 
here only in a few fragments of histo- 
ric truth, and those selected merely 
for the gloss of novelty which they 
seem to us to wear. We can aim at 
nothing systematic. 

But though our own design be of 
this limited nature, we cannot for- 
bear to note that a rapid and master- 
ly survey of the whole history of 
France would be no undesirable addi- 
tion to the literature of England. It 
is a noble subject for the historian 
that the nation of France presents. 
There is none more replete with in- 
struction, or more rich in incident. 
No country could be so fitly selected 
as this central France for a represen- 
tative of modern Europe, throughout 
all the various mutations and revolu- 
tions which modern Europe, up to 
the present moment, has undergone. 
Choose what period you will—that of 
feudalism, that of monarchy, or those 
later times distinguished by a struggle, 
more or less ostensible, between mo- 
narchy and popular forms of govern- 
ment—and you still find in France the 
boldest type of the age. On her soil, 
amongst her ardent and vivacious 
people, the ideas-and passions of each 
succeeding century receive their full- 
est development. During the pre- 
dominance of feudalism, where do you 
find a more brilliant chivalry, or a ba- 
ronial tyranny more severe? where 
do you find the several characters 
which marked that period in strong- 
er relief, whether it is the saint 
in his cell, the knight on his steed, 
or the fiery burgess running at the 
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sound of the tocsin to maintain his 
civic rights? Under its monarchy, 
what can compare with the rapid 
wonders of the reign of Louis XIV? 
All France becomes a court—arts and 
polite manners are a universal passion 
—and its language, adorned with its 
golden literature, which falls upon it 
in onesplendid wreath, and exquisitely 
moulded to the purposes of wit and 
courtesy, is adopted as a general 
dialect for all Europe. In _ the 
struggle between monarchy and po- 
pular power, it is present to the mind 
of every one how terribly vivid has 
been the example of France! On this 
not a word is needed. Only let it be 
observed, that the same force, the same 
breadth, if we may so express it, of the 
historical picture may be noticed else- 
where in the annals of France. The 
people of the Revolution were living 
at Paris many centuries before ; you 
may trace the same populace in the 
religious factions and in the Bartho- 
lomew massacre of the sixteenth 
century, that displayed itself so 
signally in the political revolution 
and the September massacre of the 
eighteenth. 

Even if you care not to watch the 
successive phases which European 


society has exhibited—if you have 
grown weary of political lessons, for 
ever taught and never learned—if you 
read history merely for its story and 
for its examples of the general passions 
of mankind, you will nowhere find a 
richer narrative than in the annals of 


France. Nowhere is the human 
heart laid so open; nowhere does it 
beat greater strokes ; nowhere is it 
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seen in more violent or variable 
action ; nowhere greater crimes— 
greater virtues. France may not only 
be considered as the fittest type of 
Europe in her several mutations, but 
the truest type of our variable hu- 
manity itself. This vivacious sympa- 
thetic race—so passionate, so intelli- 
gent—so prompt to seize whatever is 
new, so capable of carrying out to its 
utmost limits whatever it embraces— 
be it good or evil, pleasure or devo- 
tion, power or freedom,—are they not 
pre-eminently man ?—pre-eminently 
the selfish, social, headstrong, in- 
constant, reasoning, unreasonable 
man? For this it is, that albeit we are 
English, irreclaimably English, and 
could breath no air but what plays 
under our own cloud-built sky, and 
comes to us mingled with our own 
ocean-music—for this it is we love the 
Frenchman even as we love humanity. 
Paris has long been, what it still is, 
the busiest of all human hives—where 
there is more buzzing, more stinging, 
and more honey made, than in any 
other like receptacle on the face of 
the earth. Nothing so light as this 
people; its quick intelligence does 
but mingle and harmonize with its 
keen sense of pleasure ; it is laughing 
at that very foppery it lovesso well, and 
which it at once practises and ridicules 
with such inimitable ease. Nothing 
so serious and resolved as this same 
pleasure-loving people; the chord is 
struck ! and all Paris rises up a crowd 
ofheroes—if enthusiasm, and courage, 
and the self-oblivion of passion, be 
sufficient of themselves to constitute 
heroism. 


Fatt oF THE Roman Empire.—SystTkEM oF SLAVERY. 


In this our series of remarks we be- 
gin, as is customary, at the beginning. 
Gaul was a Roman province before 
it became the kingdom of France, 
and we must assist at this transfor- 
mation. 

In speaking—says M. Guizot, in a 
passage quoted by Michelet —in 
speaking of that invasion which over- 
threw the Western Empire, we often 
hear such expressions used as the in- 
undation of barbarians sweeping all 
before it—a sort of human deluge 
carrying away all the monuments of 
civilization. Such expressions de- 
ceive us as to the true nature of the 
event. No great and sudden disaster 


overthrew the Roman Empire, nor did 
its laws and civilization die this violent 
death. A number of invasions— 
partial, successive ——of men banded 
together for predatory excursion, more 
frequently than of armies raised for 
territorial conquest—these wore down 
the strength, wasted, and finally de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire in the 
West. It was thus, more especially, 
that Gaul was conquered. No mortal 
blow was ever struck, but a general 
insecurity of life and property for a 
long time afflicted the province; no 
part of the country was safe ; no one 
knew whose land, whose village, would 
be next laid waste; communication 
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from one town to another was cut off 
- or rendered dangerous; the organiza- 
tion of society was assailed, impeded 
in its action, broken up, destroyed: 
There was a dissolution, gradual but 
irreparable, of the vast body of the 
state—its repeated wounds healed not, 
but limb after limb suffered mortifica- 
tion, and paralysis, and decay. The 
masters of the Roman world found it 
impossible to hold together, to keep 
in systematic action, their mutilated 
empire; they were compelled to re- 
linquish even those parts which had as 
yet been spared by the invader; from 
a great part of Gaul, and from Great 
Britain, the imperial administration 
deliberately withdrew, leaving the 
territory to be divided, or contested 
for, amongst the rival hordes of bar- 
barians. 

If such the true character of the 
event, how can the success of the bar- 
barian be accounted for ?—how came 
the empire to fall under a series of 
invasions nothing comparable to those 
which the republic sustained? Shall 


we attribute the weakness of the em-. 


pire to the vices of the imperial go- 
vernment? But an imperial govern- 
ment is, at all events, well calculated for 
the purposes of war, and the provinces 
were more wisely and justly governed 
under the sway of an autocrat than 
under those prefects which the senate 
annually sent forth, and whose great 
anxiety was to enrich themselves be- 
fore their successors drove them from 
the field. The worst of the emperors 
were often exceedingly popular and 
beloved in the provinces—Rome itself 
being a theatre large enough for the 
practice of all their vices and their 
tyranny. Jurisprudence, and the ad- 
ministration of the civil law, continued 
in a steady course of improvement. 
It was an internal evil certainly that 
destroyed the empire, but not one of a 
political nature—it was a social malady 
—one which lay in the very organi- 
zation of society—one which no admi- 
nistrative power could reach—it was 
the system which committed the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and other branches 
of manual industry, to the hands of 
the slave—it was this that, like a slow 
poison in the constitution, withered 
up the strength of the Roman empire. 
When Rome made her vast con- 
quests, she brought in, from every 
art of the world, troops of captives. 
ith these the rich patricians culti- 
vated their enormous estates; the race 
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of small proprietors and of free hus- 
bandmen became extinct; and the 
nobles committed their extended fields 
and their vast tracks of pasture to 
the care of these imported slaves. 
Throughout the empire the land was 
generally cultivated by slaves, or by 
agricultural labourers bound to the 
soil, and but one degree removed from 
slavery; arts and manufactures were 
practised by the slave; the industry 
of a country, in which consists the 
wealth of a country, was entrusted to 
the energy of the slave. 

Doubtless there were other causes 
operating to the destruction of the 
Roman empire; but all other causes, 
without this, are insufficient to explain 
the fact, that so noble a province as 
Gaul—under the sway of a civilized 
and military power—was allowed to 
be pillaged and conquered piecemeal 
by hordes of barbarians; while this 
one cause seems sufficient of itself to 
account for such a lamentable result. 
For note how insidious and complete 
was the mischief that it wrought. As 
its first consequence, there was no free 
peasantry to rise on the emergency to 
repel an invader—no patriot bands 
could be called together—no militia, 
no guerilla warfare; all must depend 
on the paid and disciplined troops of 
the emperor. While, indeed, the re- 
venue of the emperor was sufficient to 
the demand made upon it, this was not 
of vital importance. Of good soldiers 
there was no lack, so they could be 
paid for. Rome could subsidize its 
invaders to protect it from invasion. 
Those large-handed robbers, those 
men of giant bulk, who came stalking 
out of fields and forests they had no 
patience to cultivate, were willing 
enough to feed and fight (they were 
equal pleasures) at the empire’s ex- 
pense. But the second consequence 
of this false and vicious system was 
even more disastrous than the first. 
An industry committed to slaves—di- 
vorced from the spirit of competition 
—converted to a disgrace—stationary 
at the best, with no principle of ad- 
vancement, no elasticity to recover 
itself from depressing circumstance— 
could not supply the revenue for the 
support of that immense mercenary 
foree which the weakness of a slave 
population rendered necessary. The 
burden of taxation absolutely crushed 
the people. Year after year that bur- 
den was imposed upon resources which 
were year after year declining under 
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its pressure. The taxation impover- 
ished, till in some places it actually 
depopulated, the province. 

Slavery was not, of course, peculiar 
to the Roman empire ; nor is this the 
only empire which has sunk under 
the slow curse it entails. It was the 
system prevailing throughout the old 
world; apparently the first and inevi- 
table result of war and conquest. It 
was a natural and egregious blunder 
of human selfishness. A community 
of men thought it the most rapid and 
certain method of enriching them- 
selves to conquer other men, take 
them captive, and make them work 
for them. But wealth is, after all, 
the product of human industry re- 
ducing to subjection the powers of 
nature; it is nature, not man, that we 
must conquer ; and nature yields re- 
luctantly and grudgingly to dishon- 
ourable toil, and labour that the scourge 
impels. She loves not to surrender 


to hands that the fetter has marked. 
And therefore, in addition to the suffer- 
ing of the human being, compulsion, and 
the prison-house, and labour (which, 
in every sense, is man’s best friend) 
converted to a degradation — be- 
sides all this, there is a gross blunder 


made in the attainment of national 
wealth. The great proprietor, whe- 
ther patrician, or bashaw, or noble, 
is content enough, and finds that all 
goes well; but the community, as a 
whole, becomes impoverished ; its in- 
dustry, the source of every thing, is 
relaxed, unhonoured ; sloth and cor- 
ruption are fostered, its fictitious 
strength decays, its civilization must 
kiss the dust. 

Interrogate those gigantic ruins in 
the East—Thebes, and Egypt, and 
Palmyra—they will teach the same 
lesson. Enslaved multitudes raised 
the temple, the palace, the pyramid, 
and, melting away at the base of the 
structures they had reared, left their 
work to the inheritance of the desert. 
The slow sand gained on their labours. 

These yield a silent testimony ; in 
the history of Rome we have loud 
evidence of the operation of this per- 
nicious system. Nothing can speak 
more plain than the description we 
have of the distresses of the province of 
Gaul, owing to the demands of a crav- 
ing exchequer, and that at a time when 
no peculiar tyranny is complained of. 
When the census was to be taken, 
says Lactantius, a father of the church, 
in order to fix. on each person or 
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family the due amount of contribu- 
tion, such was the lamentation, such 
the general distress, one would have 
thought there was an invading army, 
or a town taken by assault. But in 
vain, he adds, did the officers exag- 
gerate the value of every thing, in 
order to lay on it the greater tax—in 
vain did they add to the years of in- 
fancy and take from those of old age, 
that they might increase the number 
of such as were liable to the tribute : 
the men, indeed, could suffer and 
could starve, but they could no longer 
pay. The fields were deserted, or 
were strewed with the sick and the 
dying. The tax, in all its exorbi- 
tancy, was imposed, but there was 
nothing left to pay it but the dead! 
Nor did the wealthy inhabitants of 
the Gaulish towns escape the un- 
wonted pressure of this financial dis- 
tress. The magistrates, the curiales, 
were made responsible, in the first 
instance, for the tax imposed upon 
the whole province. They were 
called upon to pay the entire contri- 
bution into the imperial exchequer, 
and take upon themselves the collec- 
tion of it. Now, the magistrates of 
the great cities of Gaul occupied a 
very honourable position ; much power 
was necessarily thrown into their 
hands, and the emperors were, in 
general, solicitous to maintain the 
honour and efficiency of this body of 
men. But this one charge of collect- 
ing the revenue was so oppressive, 
and rendered them so odious to their 
fellow-countrymen, that there was 
the greatest anxiety to escape from 
office. The highest or senatorial 
rank, men who generally resided in 
their villas, were exempted; the class 
next in order were those oppressed 
by these civic honours, and they had 
recourse to all manner of pretexts and 
expedients to escape from them. The 
code is full of decisions pronounced 
against such pretexts, and compelling 
men to assume these municipal func- 
tions) Some were known to take 
flight and conceal themselves in the 
garb of slaves, in order to avoid these 
intolerable honours. There is a novel 
—that is, a decree of the emperor— 
which ordains, “that if any bailiff of 
an estate (to use a free translation) 
should receive any such runaway 
burgess or common-council-man, and 
not render him up to the town to 
which he belonged, such bailiff, if a 
freeman, should be degraded and 
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sentenced to labour, and, if a slave, 
should be beaten to death.” What 
shall we say of the state of society 
where there was a law punishing 
with death any one who should har- 
bour a citizen seeking a refuge 
amongst slaves from the honours of 
the magistracy ! 

In the mixture of good and evil 
which accrued to mankind from the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, we 
must set down first and pre-eminently 
amongst its good results, that it led to 
the abolition of this system of slavery. 
It seems that nothing less than a re- 
construction of society—a complete 
beginning again—could get rid of an 
evil so incorporated into the civiliZa- 
tion of olden times. We sometimes 
hear this result attributed at once and 
simply to Christianity. There has 
been no good done in which that re- 
ligion has not had its share—there is 
no good result to which it ought not 
to lead; but assuredly the preaching 
of Christianity did not of itself effect 
this reformation. The city of Antioch 
was one of the greatest, and perhaps 
the most Christian city of the em- 
pire. Its opulent inhabitants retained 
their slaves with as little scruple of 
conscience, under the preaching of 
their excellent bishop St Chrysostom, 
as when the priest of Apollo led forth 
the youth of the city, in riotous as- 
sembly, to the voluptuous groves of 
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Daphne. He who would note the 
true era of the downfall of slavery, 
must, in our opinion, keep his eye 
upon the rising communes, on the new 
municipalities, which, over all feudal 
Europe, struggled into existence and 
power against their disorderly oppres- 
sors. In these communes, or free 
burghs, society began afresh, and en- 
tered on a new track. The citizens, 
who were here struggling for inde- 
pendence and the benefit of equal 
laws, were not in the condition to 
have slaves ; what they contended for 
was, the liberty to work with their own 
hands, and enjoy the produce of their 
own labour. When they had tri- 
umphed, the industry of the towns was 
seen to be in the hands of freemen ; 
the labours of the loom and the forge 
were transferred to workmen, proud 
of their social position, and resolved 
to maintain it. The Flemish weaver 
had his sword hanging at his loom. 
Thus a new model of society was 
given. It was soon felt that the in- 
dustry of the fields also—that the la- 
bour of the husbandman—ought to 
be manumitted. Nor was discontent 
idle amongst the peasantry. The 
preaching of Christianity, operating 
on this state of things, and strongly 
aided on one occasion by the general 
belief that the world was coming to 
an end, completed and sanctified the 
happy revolution. 


INTELLECTUAL CoNnDITION OF THE PROVINCE. 


It paved the way to the admission 
of the Franks and other German tribes 
into Gaul, that the intellectual power 
had gone over to the Christian church, 
and that the Christian church had not 
become national, or made alliance 
with any form of patriotism. 

The bishops of the church had be- 
come the great thinkers of the age. 
The old classic literature was dying 
out—the fountain ran by drops—it 
dribbled on in epigram and elegy. 
What were they doing, in the fourth 
century, the followers of Virgil and 
Cicero? They were composing pro- 
found treatises on synonymy, says M. 
Guizot; they were elaborating pane- 
gyrics on great men, as well living as 
dead; they were making abridgements 
and extracts; they were inditing ele- 
gies and epithalamiums. This was 
the utmost reach of their. intellectual 
labour. On the other hand, the 
Christian bishop, in works generally 


called for by urgent occasion—works 
ill-fashioned, it may be, but full of 
earnest conviction—was stirring the 
deepest questions of philosophy, or 
deciding on the vital rules of human 
conduct. Under the sanction of re- 
ligion, he was, in fact, reviving the 
great problems of philosophy. It was 
philosophy and eloquence against 
grammar and rhetoric—native force 
and profound conviction against mere 
repetition and an imitative skill. 
And the old classic literature had 
for its patrons none but those high 
and opulent members of society, 
who, after having filled the several 
offices of the state, came to reside 
upon their lands in the province, 
and who lived in their country 
palaces far from the mass of the po- 
pulation; men half- Pagan, half- Chris- 
tian, caring little for any theology 
whatever—uniiing a taste for study 
and literary pleasure, with the full 
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enjoyment of the luxury and magnifi- 
cence of wealth—men with whom 
time passed agreeably enough—who 
were not unamiable characters—but 
who were weak because utterly egot- 
istical. The Christian bishop, on the 
contrary, was the greatest actor, as 
weil as thinker, of his age. He lived 
in no indolent retirement; he dwelt 
always in the midst of the town, 
amongst his fellow-citizens. Who- 
ever wished to see him, was received 
—he heard complaints—accommoda- 
ted disputes—performed the functions 
of a judge as well as of a priest. He 
was always in the midst of the peo- 
ple, living for the service of the 
people. When St Hilary was dicta- 
ting his works, the doors of his house 
and his room were open, and often- 
times the people would enter freely 
and unopposed, and listen to his dic- 
tation. 

Can there be a doubt to what party 
had gone over the power of the word; 
or amongst whom we are to Jook for 
the intellectual life of the age? 

But all this vigour in the Christian 
church availed nothing—less than no- 
thing—to the repulse of the barba- 
rian. Christianity renovated man, 
but not the empire. It stood aloof in 
the hour of its strife and agony. It 
had taken advantage of its universal 
sway, to extend itself therewith over 
the world, but it had formed no 
genuine alliance with it, and had 
brought to it no new strength. On 
the contrary, Christianity discounte- 
nanced its proud pretensions, and re- 
pudiated its heathen reminiscences ; 
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it antiquated its literature; it made 
Rome—existing Rome—a bygone 
tale; it turned the stream of national 
thought—of national passion and pre- 
judice. The Christian community had 
no country—no frontiers to defend— 
no popular traditions to nourish. 
The greatness of Rome, as well as its 
literature, was pagan. What was 
Romulus—says M. Michelet—what 
was Cesar or Augustus, to men whose 
capital was no longer Rome but Je- 
rusalem? What the invasion of Goths 
and Franks, to men in whose estima- 
tion Arians aud heretics were more 
terrible enemies, and far more hate- 
ful? Heathen Rome had done her 
task, and was leaving the world to one 
who looked with cold indifference on 
the struggles of an earthly monarchy. 
The clergy of Gaul saw in Clovis a 
conqueror, whose conversion, and, 
above all, whose orthodoxy, was suffi- 
cient compensation for every deed of 
violence. This at once naturalized the 
Frank—this gave good title to the 
barbarian. Faith, with them, was 
country ; doctrine was the sole terri- 
tory they cared to defend.- Gregory, 
the good bishop of Tours, could thus 
record, in the language of Scripture, 
the success of Clovis—a success at- 
tained not only by the violence of 
open war, but by a series of most per- 
fidious assassinations: —‘* And the 
Lord cast down his enemies, and in~ 
creased his kingdom, because he 
walked with an upright heart before 
him, and did what was pleasing in his 
eyes.” He had carried fire and sword 
amongst the Arians. 


Tue Franks. 


It is now generally understood that 
the Franks were not a distinct race or 
tribe, but a confederation of several 
German tribes lying on the Rhine or 
the Elbe, and the sea-coast between 
the mouths of these two rivers. The 
name Franks used to be interpreted 
as signifying freemen ; but, according 
to the etymology now generally re- 
ceived, it signified fierce, ferocious. 
Ferocity was no blemish in a German 
warrior in those days ; and the Franks 
(who, M. Michelet tells us, had adopt- 
ed the worship of Odin, and partook 
the warlike frenzy of that sect) de- 
signed to describe themselves by this 
appellation, not as free—for political 
liberty was not in question—but as 
fearful, implacable adversaries, from 


whom no other than the mercy of the 
sword was to be expected. The Franks 
entered Gaul under Clovis, in a body 


of six or seven thousand. Unlike 
many other of these warlike emigrants, 
they ‘were unaccompanied by their 
wives and children—which may per- 
haps partly account for the German 
language taking so little root in the 
soil of France. 

The southern part of Gaul had al- 
ready been conquered by the Visi- 
goths; the western by the Burgun- 
dians; the northern portion was now 
to fall under the Franks. This last 
conquest was of a more severe descrip- 
tion than either of the preceding. In 
the south, the Visigoth princes had 
cultivated civilized tastes, and the 
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court of Toulouse wore an imposing 
aspect. As to the Burgundians, they, 
with arms in their hands, had rather 
sat themselves down in the character 
of self-invited and most unacceptable 
guests, than demeaned themselves as 
conquerors of the soil. Having un- 
der this very social name of guest, 
taken to themselves two.thirds of the 
land, and one-half of the slaves, they 
made a seruple of further encroach- 
ment, and respected the remaining 
rights of the Roman. Towards the 
rich senator on whom they had quar- 
tered themselves, and who was co- 
proprietor merely on sufferance, they 
behaved with courtesy ; and, acknow- 
ledging in his person the power of 
civilization, they betrayed even a rus- 
tic embarrassment in his presence. 
Following the example of his clients, 
they assembled at his morning levee, 
and saluted him as their patron. The 
Franks had no such forbearance. 
Keeping themselves united and under 
arms, they pillaged and governed from 
their camp. They not only possessed 
themselves of the north of France, but 
speedily subdued or obtained a pre- 
dominance over the Burgundians and 
the Visigoths. 

Having recalled these facts, let us 
ask what was the kind of government, 
what the sort of monarchy, established 
by these Franks? We should greatly 
deceive ourselves if we represented it 
under any form of sovereignty fami- 
liar to us; and the French historians 
of a previous age fell into some very 
ridiculous mistakes by assimilating the 
government of the Franks—a race of 
Germans—to that monarchy of France 
so familiar to their imaginations. In 
truth, the Franks were an army of 
barbarians, living in the land and 
domineering over its inhabitants ; and 
Clovis was ruler of this army, and 
king of his own people. But he was 
not the monarch of any defined terri- 
tory, nor could he be said to stand in 
a political relationship to the old 
inhabitants. He claimed no civil 
obedience on the plea that he offered 
protection ; protection was no part of 
his anxiety; he neither understood 
their laws, nor cared to understand ; 
he suffered the trembling muncipali- 
ties to conduct their litigation, and se- 
cure their rights amongst themselves, 
in what manner it pleased them. 
Simply, he and his Franks stood on 
the same soil with the Roman popu- 
lation, and seized whatever they co- 
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veted, but the royal brigand had no~ 
care to govern the people le had 

fallen amongst. He was, properly 

speaking, king only of his own army, 

and his power extended with the 

range of his sword. He was still a 

foreign prince tothe Gauls. Hissue- 

cessors assumed more and more of the 

function of government; but through- 

out the Merovingian dynasty, much 

of the organization of the old Roman 

society remained, not from its own 

strength, but from the indifference of 
the conquerors. Their great notion 

of government, of power, of monar- 

chy, was to seize upon all they could 

enjoy. The land, the cattle, gold and 

jewels, wine, and beautiful captives— 

these to them were government. 

Let us look a little nearer at these 
Franks—let us picture them to our- 
selves in war andin peace. The por- 
trait of a Frank warrior is peculiarly 
savage. His hair, of a light red, was 
cut close at the back, by the nape of 
the neck ; the front part grew long; 
and this, after being tied in a knot 
that glowed upon his forehead, was 
allowed to fall behind as low as tothe 
shoulder—forming thus a sort of na- 
tural helmet. The face was shaven, 
with the exception of two tremen- 
dously long mustaches, which hung 
down quite perpendicularly at each 
side of his mouth. His garment of 
cloth, or of bear’s-skin, was made to fit 
close to his limbs; a broad belt crossed 
the chest, from which his sword was 
suspended. The favourite weapon, 
however, of the Frank, was an axe or 
hatchet, with a short handle, double- 
edged, the iron thick in the centre, 
and the edge very sharp. The Latin 
chroniclers called it a francisca. They 
began the combat by hurling this axe, 
which they did with great dexterity 
and precision, in the face of the ene- 
my. But, besides this francisca, they 
had a weapon still more peculiar. 
This was a spear of considerable 
length, surrounded at the point with 
a number of barbs or hooks, which, 
being sharpened at the outer surface, 
were capable of penetrating the sub- 
stance against which they werethrown, 
and which, having once penetrated, no 
ordinary force could extricate. The 
handle was of wood but covered with 
plates of iron, so that it could not be 
broken or cut by the sword. When 
this pike—this hang, as it was called— 
was hurled at the buckler of an enemy, 
the sharp hooks having penetrated the 
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shield rendered all extraction impos- 
sible, and it remained dragging on the 
earth. The Frank then rushing for- 
ward would plant his foot on the long 
handle, and leaning with all the weight 
of his body, force ,his adversary to 
lower his arm, and thus expose his 
head and body to attack. Sometimes 
a cord was fastened to the end of this 
pike, and it was used in the manner 
of a harpoon. While one of the 
Franks threw this tremendous javelin 
his companion held the cord, then 
both of them pulling together dragged 
the man's shield from him, or if he 
would not relinquish his hold, or the 
weapon got entangled in his dress, 
they dragged in the man _ himself. 
They fished for him; they harpoon- 
ed him as a whaler does a whale. 
Such was the appearance he pre- 
sented in war. If you would figure to 
yourself the Frank, or, let us say, the 
court of a Merovingian prince, in time 
of peace, you must not carry your ima- 
gination to any one of the great towns 
of Gaul. These barbarians despised 
the town; they had no relish for a city 
life. The seat of the court resembled 


a great farm planted in the open coun- 
try. The royal habitation, we need 


hardly say, had nothing of the aspect 
of the castles of the middle ages. It 
was a large, low building, built, in ge- 
neral, partly of stone and partly of 
wood, surrounded with porticoes or 
piazzas of Roman architecture, and 
adorned with sculptures, taken no mat- 
ter whence, and not, we may be sure, 
very scrupulously arranged. Around 
this principal structure were disposed 
the residences of the chief warriors, 
who were also the great officers of the 
palace, and of other Franks, the faith- 
ful and pledged followers of the king. 
Next came a circle of houses of still 
less magnitude, where lived a number 
of families, mostly Gauls, who were 
occupied, men and women, in all sorts 
of manufactures, as of arms and cloth- 
ing. Beyond this was an outer circle, 
consisting of barns for grain, stables 
for the cattle, and cabins for the serfs. 

Such a royal farm as this was situate, 
M. Thierry tells us, at what is now 
the village of Braine, six leagues from 
Soissons, and it was the favourite resi- 
dence of Clothaire, the last of the sons 
of Clovis. Here it was that he kept, 
well guarded in a secret apartment, 
within strong coffers thrice locked and 
barred, his royal booty, his coined mos 
ney, his jewels, and his vessels of gold 
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and silver. Here it was that he exer- 
cised the rude irregular powers of his 
government—at one time convoking a 
synod of bishops from the towns of 
Gaul, at another, presiding over the 
great assemblies of his Franks. These 
last assemblies were followed by down- 
right German feasting; the boar and 
the deer were roasted whole, and a 
huge tun of wine or beer, with the top 
knocked off, stood open in each corner 
of the room for the ever-thirsty guests 
to dip their cups into at pleasure, 
Clothaire, when he was not at war 
with the Saxons, passed his time pro- 
gressing from one such royal farm to 
another, consuming the provisions 
which in each -had been laid up in 
store for him. 

During the Merovingian race, we 
see living together on the same soil 
two distinct people—the conquering 
German, the conquered Gaul. The 
old Romanized population are com- 
pressed and coerced within the walls 
of their towns—towns which are dimi- 
nishing in number, and contracting in 
extent; while a young barbarian sove- 
reignty pitches its tent in the fields, 
and reigns as it wanders. Slowly the 
genius of Rome retreats before the 
spirit of the German woods. 

Retreat, however, it does. We lose 
sight of the Roman world; yet it is 
not a Frankish people that takes its 
place, nor a Burgundian, nor a Gothic. 
A new nation arises. Gaul is extinct, 
France is born! By a growth almost 
as mysterious as that of organized life 
in the plant or the animal, a new peo- 
ple, speaking a new language, is seen 
to take possession of the soil. Out of 
many various elements there comes 
forth a nation distinct from them all, 
to run its own great career upon the 
world. 

There are who look upon such re- 
volutions, or national transformations, 
with very different sentiments. Those 
whose speculations take a cheerful hue, 
delight to trace, notwithstanding many 
checks and deviations, a law of pro- 
gression in human affairs, and to look 
forward to the realization in the future 
of some happy model of society, to be 
elaborated after many ages,and through 
many painful experiments. It is their 
custom to compare the course of his- 
tory to a path which winds round some 
rugged mountain ; occasionally it de- 
scends into abrupt and fearful chasms, 
deserted of the light of day, but still 
it is the pathway wp the mountain, and 
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will ultimately conduct to its illumi- 
nated heights, Others regard change, 
and fluctuation, and an oscillating 
movement, as the natural law of our 
world ; and if they admit that men may 
possibly secure a greater permanency 
for national prosperity and civilization, 
they will not allow that they are capa- 
ble of attaining any more felicitous 
condition of existence than that which 
their predecessors had reached and 
lost. These are as little alarmed as 
they are hopeful at the thought of 
change. Let Roman empires decay 
and fall; the earth and human nature 
are left them still. 

Michelet relates—but where or for 
what purpose we have now forgotten 
—a German legend of the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa, for which this 
latter class of reasoners might perbaps 
find an application. According to the 
legend, Frederic Barbarossa is not dead, 
but only sleeps. A peasant who had 
lost his way in a forest, and who was 
plunging on in desperation through 
thorns and brambles, which apparently 
had never before been disturbed by 
human being, discovered the cave in 
which the emperor is slumbering. He 
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was sitting with his elbows resting on a -. 
stone table that stood before him, and.“ 
his brows were buried in the palms of 
his hands. So long had he slept that” 
his famous beard had grown all over 
the stone table—had wound nine times 
round its legs—and then lay extended, 
and extending itself, upon the fioor. 
The peasant, as he broke away the 
briers, disturbed the slumbering mo- 
narch, who, raising his head—as we 
may be sure with a beard in such a 
position—very little and very slowly— 
asked the peasant, not how politics 
were going on, ecclesiastical or civil, 
or what governments or empires were 
rising or were falling—he asked this 
very simple question—‘* Do the birds 
still fly about the mountains?” The 
peasant assured him that such was still 
the case, that the mountains were yet 
standing, and beast and bird were liv- 
ing on the earth; and thereupon Bar- 
barossa, apparently incurious to learn 
more, buried his head again within the 
palm of his hands, and sunk contented- 
ly upon his stone table, where he still 
continues to slumber, and his beard to 
grow. 


Stucearp Kincs—Mayor oF THE PALACE. 


Who or what was the mayor of the 
palace? Before Sismondi wrote his 
history, the mayor of the palace was, 
without hesitation, described to be an 
officer originally appointed by the king 
to superintend the royal revenues and 
the internal economy of the palace ; 
an office of great importance, especial- 
ly at a time when the revenue of kings 
was derived immediately from their 
own property, and when, as we have 
seen, they were in the habit of travel- 
ling from place to place to consume the 
provisions of their several domains. 
But this historian finds in the mayor 
of the palace an officer of a quite dif- 
ferent description; he considers him 
to have been not a High Steward, but 
a High Justiciary ; not to have been 
appointed by the king, but to have been 
elected, originally and of right, by the 
body of the Franks, to administer jus- 
tice amongst themselves. Instead of 
being a royal officer, created by the 
king, whose duty it was to regulate the 
economy of the palace, he was a judi- 
cial officer, the highest magistrate, and 
popularly elected. The mistake into 
which previous writers had fallen, M. 
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Sismondi explains thus. This chief 


justiciary was in the Frank or German 


language called Mard-dom, judge of 
murder, criminal judge; the Latin 
chroniclers, either guided by the simi- 
larity of the sound, or not knowing how 
better to Latinize the phrase, wrote for 
mard-dom major domus, a title familiar 
to their ears, and which we, in our 
turn, translate mayor of the palace. 
The fact, that this officer was often 
elected by tle I'ranks, seems to decide 
that he did not appertain to the king’s 
household. 

This opinion, however, has not 
maintained its ground without dispute. 
* No doubt,” says M. Michelet, * that 
the mayor of the palace was often 
elected by the Franks; but without 
doubt he was also often chosen by the 
king; the mode of his appointment de- 
pending very much on the strength or 
weakness of the ruling sovereign. It 
was quite a national custom of the 
Germans to consider even the most 
domestic offices about the king as posts 
of honour, and therefore due to the 
most eminent amongst them; the go- 
vernment of the palace would be also 
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a post of great influence; so that it is 
very conceivable that, under a minority 
or a weak sovereign, the chief men 
amongst the Franks might have sought 
this office, though relating to the king’s 
household, at the hands of their fellow- 
countrymen.” 

Whichever view we take of the 
matter — whether we consider the 
mayor of the palace to have been ori- 
ginally a magistrate elected by the 
people, or a royal officer appointed by 
the king—this, at all events, is cer- 
tain, that, under either supposition, he 
would have been one of the leading 
Franks, and as no celebrity was known 
amongst these but that of arms, he 
would be one of their chief warriors, 
and high in military command. Under 
either supposition he was in fact the 
second person in the state, whether we 
ought to designate him as Lord High 
Steward or Chief Justiciary of the 
realm. It was astep quite in the order 
of things amongst the Germans, that he 
who held such an office should seek to 
make it hereditary; and this was ac- 
complished. It was a step quite in 


the order of things all over the world, 
that such an officer should take advan- 
tage of the weakness or degeneracy of 


the reigning family, and advance him- 
self to the throne. 

The degeneracy of the Merovingi- 
ans, who earned for themselves the 
title of the Sluggard Kings, was indeed 
most extraordinary. After the third 
generation, nearly all died in their 
youth, and yet died of decay and de- 
bility. They seem to be a peculiar 
species of men. Every Merovingian 
is a father at the age of fifteen, and an 
old man at the age of thirty. The 
most part do not attain so great an 
age. It is a misapplied term to call 
them the sluggard kings, as if they 
were deserving our indignation; they 
are rather objects of pity. They were 
the victims, in the first instance, of 
the lawless lives of their ancestors, 
who, making a booty of a civilized 
country, sunk down before the temp- 
tations it offered them ; and they were 
probably the victims, also, of those 
whose interest it was to plunge them 
in precocious pleasures, and retain 
them in imbecility and lethargy. 

The surprise is, not that they were 
displaced by the mayor of the palace, 
but that they were allowed to sit so 
long upon the throne of so warlike a 
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people as the Franks. But there was 
evidently some superstition connected 
with this long-haired race of kings— 
some pagan superstition, of which no- 
thing but a vague intimation has come 
down to us—which protected them from 
the assaults of ordinary ambition. 
That long hair which was preserved 
untouched from infancy, which no 
shears approached, and which, as 
every one knows, was the distinguish- 
ing attribute of the reigning family, 
was a religious symbol, and had 
some sacred virtue. It was truly by 
a “right divine,” that these sluggard 
kings retained the throne. To re- 
trench the least part of their hair was 
to profane their persons ; to cut it off 
was to disinherit—was to cashier 
them—their title, the throne, wasgone ; 
though it seems to have been the in- 
dulgent doctrine of the constitution, 
that, if the hair was allowed to grow 
again, the right to the throne would 
revive. Which doctrine we hold to 
have been a corruption of the early 
faith—a deviation from the purity of 
some antique model of legitimate go- 
vernment. What length of hair was 
sufficient to bring back the royal pre- 
rogative, we find nowbere determined ; 
it must have been a nice point to de- 
cide. Thus a pagan superstition pre- 
served the Merovingians upon the 
throne (albeit they were Christians by 
baptism) after they had lost all real 
power, and had ceased to exercise 
the functions of government. Th2 
Franks derived a_ satisfaction from 
knowing that this species of idol was 
immured within the palace. On cer-. 
tain days this idol was brought out, 
elevated on a car, and paraded before 
them, much in the same manner as the 
goddess Herthar in the woods of Ger- 
many. When, therefore, Pepin as- 
sumed the title as well as the substan. 
tial power of royalty—when the last 
of the Merovingian race was shaven 
and transferred to a monastery, (happy 
in this that it needed no more deadly 
instrument than the razor to terminate 
his royal career)—it was not only a 
change of dynasty that took place; 
there must have been a revolution also 
in the ideas of the people. An old 
pagan superstition was at length dis- 
carded, It is particularly mentioned 
by the chroniclers of the times, that 
Pepin was the first king installed with 
Christian ceremonies. 
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The Doom of the Mirror. 


THE DOOM OF THE MIRROR. 
By B. Simmons. 


Fair Judith Lee—a harass'd pair 
Were steed and rider weary, 

When, winding down from mountains bare, 
By crag and fastness dreary, 

I first beheld her—where the path 
Resign’d its sterner traces— 

In a green depth of woods, like Wrath 
Subdued by Love's embraces. 


By the oak-shadow’d well she stood, 
Her radiant arms uplifted, 

To bind the curls whose golden flood 
Had from its fillets drifted. 

Whilst stooping o’er the fount to fill 
The rustic urn beside her, 

Her face to evening’s beauty still 
Imparting beauty wider. 


She told me of the road I miss’d— 
Gave me to drink—and even, 

At parting, wav'd the hand she kiss’d, 
White as a star in heaven ; 

But never smiled—though prompt and warm 
I paid, in duteous phrases, 

The tribute that so fair a form 
From minstrel ever raises. 


The gladness murmur’d to her cheek, 
Unfolded not its roses— 

That bluest morn will never break 
That in her eye reposes. 

Some gentle woe, with dovelike wings, 
Had o’er her cast a shadow, 

Soft as the sky of April flings 
Upon a vernal meadow. 


In vain, with venial art, to sound 
The springs of that affliction, 

I hinted of my craft—renown’d 
For ages in prediction. 

In vain assuming mystic power, 
Her fortune to discover, 

I guess’d its golden items o’er, 
And closed them with—a over. 


It fail’d for once—that final word— 
A maiden’s brow to brighten, 

The cloud within her soul unstirr’d, 
Refused to flash or lighten. 

She felt and thank’d the artifice, 
Beneath whose faint disguising 

I would have prompted hope and peace, 
With accents sympathizing. 


But no—she said (the while her face 
A summer-wave resembled, 
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Outsparkling from some leafy place, 
Then back to darkness trembled) — 

For her was neither living hope 
Nor loving heart allotted, 

Joy had but drawn her horoscope 
For Sorrow's hand to blot it. 


Her words made silvery stop—for lo! 
Peals of sweet laughter ringing ! 

And through the wood’s green solitudes 
Glad village-damsels winging ! 

And though that mirth some feeling jarr’d, 
The maiden, pensive-hearted, 

Murmur’d farewell, and through the dell 
In loneliness departed. 


With breeze-toss’d locks and gleaming feet 
And store of slender pitchers, 

O’er the dim lawns, like rushing fawns, 
Came the fair Water-fetchers ; 

And there, while round that well’s gray oak, 
Cluster’d the sudden glory, 

Fair Judith Lee, from guileless lips, 
I heard thy simple story. 


Of humble lot—the legends wild 
Believed by that condition, 

Had mingled with her spirit mild 
Their haunting superstition, 

Which grew to grief, when o’er her youth 
The doom descended, spoken 

On those who see beneath their touch 
The fatal Mirror broken. 


‘¢ NEVER IN LIFE TO PROSPER MORE,’ * 
And so from life sequester’d, 

With dim forebodings brooding o’er 
The shafted fate that fester’d 

Deep in the white depths of her soul, 
The patient girl awaited 

Ill’s viewless train—her days to pain 
And duty consecrated. 


At times she deem’d the coming woe 
Through others’ hearts would reach her, 

Till every tie that twined her low, 
Upon the lap of nature 

Her once-loved head unwatch’d, unknown 
Should sink in meek dejection, 

Hush’d as some Quiet carved in stone 
Above entomb’d affection. 


Even her young heart’s instinctive want 
To be beloved and loving, 

Inexorably vigilant, 
She check’d with cold reproving. 





* The superstition that whoever breaks a looking-glass is destined to misfortune, 
is widely entertained in Ireland. It is not, however, confined to that country, as I 
have met with it in England. The little story related in the verses is not altogether 
imaginative. 
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For still she saw, should tempests frown, 
That treacherous anchor sever, 

And hope’s whole priceless freight go down, 
A shipwreck’d thing for ever. 


So pined that gracious form away, 
Her bliss-fraught life untasted ; 
A breeze-harp whose divinest voice 
On lonely winds is wasted. 

And such the tale to me convey’d, 
In laughing tones or lowly, 

As still that rosy crowd was sway'd 
By mirth or melancholy. 


I’ve seen, since then, the churchyard nook, 
Where Judith Lee lies sleeping ; 

The wild-ash loves it, and a brook 
Through emerald mosses creeping. 

For that lost maiden, ever there 
A low sweet mass is singing, 

While all around, like nuns at prayer, 
Pale water-flowers are springing. 


Poor girl !—I’ve thought, as there reclined 
I drank the sunset’s glory— 

Thy tale to meditative mind 
Is but an allegory. 

Once shatter inborn truth divine, 
The soul’s transparent mirror, 

Where Heaven’s reflection loved to shine, 
And what remains but terror ? 


Terror and woe—faith’s holy face 
No more our hearts relieving — 
Fades from the past each early grace, 
The future brings but grieving. 
However fast life’s blessings fall 
In lavish sunshine o’er us, 
That broken glass distorts them all 
Whose fragments lie before us. 
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TWO SCENES IN THE LIFE OF XENOPHON.* 
By B. Simmons. 
Scene I. 


Tue day is o’er—the foe has ceased to beat 
His mountain thunders on that stern Retreat, 
Which since the morning, desolate and grey, 
From the cold Caspian rose, has cut its way’ 
Through the dread war that blocks an army’s van, 
When savage Nature aids more savage Man. 
In vain the north wind shot its blinding snow, 
Blent with the terrors of Carduchia’s bow ; 

In vain the mountain heaved its marble mass— 
Sank the ravine, or spread the wide morass. 
The river crush’d them in its coils in vain, 
While still, through deep defile or open plain, 
Round their vex’d course the stern Barbarian hung, 
Tumbled the crag, the missile granite slung ; t 
With day the terrors of the hills are pass’d, 
The out-worn columns win the vale at last ; 
Yet win not there the supplicated rest 

For harass'd limb and javelin-tortur’d breast. 
Fiercer than all the horrors of the fight, 
Famine, with Winter and descending Night, 
Spreads for the sons of bland Ionia’s shore, 
’Mid icy wilds, a drear encampment floor. 

Th’ exulting foe has vanish’d from their track, 
And left Despair to watch that bivouac! 


Mournful reverse !—what keenest eye could see 
The gallant bands, whose spear-bright chivalry, 
Wheel’d in long files, majestically slow, 

From glorious Sardis, one short year ago ; 





* To avoid the affectation of appending notes to such trifling text as mine, I shall 
briefly observe, (what Iam aware for the generality of readers is unnecessary,) that 
the allusions in the following lines are true to the life of Xenophon, and have reference 
principally to the glimpses of it which he has allowed to appear in the Anabasis. Upon 
the contested point as to his age at the period of the Expedition, I have not hesitated 
to adopt the opinion of those who consider him to have been a very young man (not 
more than three or four-and-twenty) at that time; though I think that, amongst their 
reasons for supposing so, they have omitted one, which with me has had much weight, 
namely, the anxiety with which Xenophon consulted the opinion of his beloved master 
Socrates as to the propriety of his going up with Cyrus—a submission not very re- 
concilable with the mature age that some would assign to him. Add to this, that the 
bosom friend and companion who induced him to join the Expedition, Proxenus, was 
but thirty himself at the time of his death. 

The severest disasters that befell the Retreat were encountered in the country of the 
Carduchians, a mountain people of Armenia. 

It was in his lovely retirement at Scilus, (in the district of Elis, and two miles from 
Olympia, ) close to the hunting-grounds of Pholoe, which he purchased with that tenth 
of the spoils he had dedicated to Diana, and where most of the later part of his life 
was passed, that Xenophon wrote the Anabasis, as well as his History, Memorabilia 
of Socrates, Panegyric on Agesilaus, &e. 

+ We may form a pretty good notion of what military men would call the “ effective 
force” of the Barbarian slingers, when we hear that at each flight, more than ten 
cart-loads of stones were discharged—Aéov 4 bexa huakas metewy cvnrsonovro. 
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In yon array of pale dishearten’d men, 

Now crowded, tentless, through that desert glen. 
In cold battalions stretch’d, where fathom deep 
The snow-drift lures them to its numbing sleep ; 
Or with wild strife, as selfish madness sways, 
Battling for quarters by the watch-fire’s blaze ; 

Or throng’d remote, where moodier spirits lay, 
Revolt’s foul plan against the coming day ; 

Whilst still—as high through all the discord round, 
The groans of war’s and famine’s victims sound— 
Sheer down the dark intolerable heaven, 

Sweeps on their heads the heaping snow-storm driven! 
Nor hour by hour, as dreary night goes by, 

Shall hope look on them with reviving eye ; 

For, to the onward way, hills, huge as those 

That frown behind, their barriers interpose. 

Even now, red-flaming through the night, appear 
The beacons kindled by the mountaineer. 

Sure sign no path by which their march may glide, 
One league toward safety lies unoccupied. 


Rearward—where deadliest on their rout was pour'd 
The unsparing slaughter of Armenia’s sword, 
Where in dark ranks along the savage fields, 

Th’ *oplitat crouch within their wall of shields, 
With weary eyes, but watchfulness of heart, 
Reclines rHE Leaver of that host apart. 

What though his cheek is scarce by hastening time 
Touch’d with the hues of manhood’s golden prime, 
Though less of strength his frame’s fine outlines speak, 
Than of the gracile, beauty-moulded Greek, 
Health nerves that frame—indomitable will 
Anneals those limbs to warrior- purpose still. 

Calm on that brow sits sapient thought divine, 

In the keen glance, resolve and counsel shine, 
Worthy the master at whose awful feet 

His spirit early took its raptured seat, 

Drinking the words in whose immortal dew 

His young soul open’d like the rose, and grew. 

Ah, how contrasts the horror round him now, 
With that calm life beneath the olive-bough, 

In his own land where Athens ever-fair 

Lifts her white fanes amid the amber air! 

Not now such thoughts !—Up, hero! from thy dream, 
(If, in the midnight of dismay, a theme 

Lovelier, though less ennobling, has unbent 

Thy mind one moment from its grand intent, 

Yon host with more than human woes o’ercome, 
To lead with more than human wisdom home!) 
Up! still the first in danger and distress, 

Practise, by deeds of high devotedness, 

The immortal precepts of the perish’d sage 

Who yet shall speak from thy memorial page. 

On through the host !—with mild persuasion quell, 
The factious band that morn had seen rebel— 
Cheer the worn archer by fatigue subdued, 

And with thy bare arms cleave his fagot wood, 





” 
* I have ventured to transfer this word to English characters—“ heavy-armed men 
(the division of the army Xenophon usually commanded) is an impossible term for 
verse, or at least a cumbrous one. 
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Shaming him back to manhood—or repair 

Where the sick-quarters sadden all the air, 
Prescribe the remedy—lure frenzy’s brain, 

With tales of Hellas, back to hope again. 

And when pale morning wakes the march once more, 
To face the fight and mountains as before, 

With freshen’d energy thy task renew— 

Now turn and charge! now forward and pursue! 
Scorn to the meanest in fatigue to yield, 

Snatch from the murmuring soldier his huge shield, 
And be the laggard’s armour-bearer, though 

Thy own deserts thee ’mid the swarming foe. 
Exhorting, chiding, animating all, 

Watch the day struggle to its stormy fall, 

Then halt amid the howling waste, and then 

The exhaustless battle and the wild again! 


Scene II. 


Along Otymria’s rosy vale 
The evening hymns to Zeus have died ; 
And lingering round yon distant sail 
That dots the blue Ionian tide, 
So hush’d and breezeless sleeps the air, 
The homeward-bearing revellers there 
Have caught the closing cadence now, 
And hung their garlands on the prow. 
Wide through high Puotor’s piny woods 
The slanting sunset rains its gold, 
And down those verdant solitudes 
Where morn the boar-hunt’s chorus roll’d, 
Each sound of sylvan discord mute, 
The shepherd’s sweet complaining flute 
(While rest around his snow-white flocks) 
Calls silvery answers from the rocks. 
Below, where olive-thickets cope 
The soft and emerald-tinted slope 
Of sacred Scitus, and a fane 
Of modest marble cold, and bright, 
Half-screen’d by groves of orient plane, 
Gleams, vow’d to Dian’s vestal light, 
Round the spread feast a joyous throng 
Delays the parting day with song, 
And many a wreath from Autumn’s bowers 
The maids with glistening eyes shall twine, 
And many a chalice crown’d with flowers 
The youths shall quaff of purple wine, 
Votive to Him whose pious care 
Provides that annual banquet there, 
Yet shunning all their fond applause, 
Or haply cold to crowded joy, 
Who still with early step withdraws, 
As if unseen but solemn cause 
Beckon’d to some beloved employ. 


Half-hid beneath the branching cave 
Built by vast beeches broad and tall, 

Where bright Sexinus hurls its wave 
In many a cold and limpid fall, 

Down through the solitary dell 

With chiming rill and bubbling knell, 
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The Lord of that autumnal féte 
In musing shadow sits apart— 
The Leaver of that grand Retreat, 
Whose only compass was his heart, 
So long ago, life’s perils past 
Repose and glory finds at last! 
He sits with thought-suspended look, 
And, lifting oft his brow sublime 
From tracing in that open book 
His tale for all immortal time, 
Hears, in the mellowing distance, wail 
Far notes of flute and nightingale, 
And silver songs, concerting all 
With the near streamlet’s tinkling fall. 
And while the horrors that he faced, 
Of war and wave and desert-waste 
Rise on his view, a tenderer green, 
Caught from the wood’s embowering scene, 
Freshens his spirit—with a sigh 
He thanks the guardian gods of men, 
Then turns with memory- kindled eye 
Unto his pleasant toil again. 


Historian, soldier, sage, and friend! 
At faith’s, affection’s, duty’s call, 
Who led the march, the page who penn’d, 
And with a master’s might through all! 
For many an hour, from sorrow’s smart 
Beguiled and solitary pain, 
In which thy pictures fed the heart, 
Thy lessons school’d the brain, 
Of One who ever found it good 
To ponder on thy fortitude, 
And, sinking under worldly ill, 
Has found his courage gather still, 
When, bursting all the woes that bound thee, 
He saw the shades of Scitus round thee, 
Accept this grateful chaplet, pale 
With pansies perishingly frail, 
That his weak hand, at twilight’s glogm, 
Now dares to lay upon thy tomb. 
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Part II. 


-Tuer Jesuits’ * Tre Deum,” AND oun TpIUM. 


*¢ La Romana Epiphania 
Ogni festa porta via.” 


EpipnHany is past, and with it the 
last of the fétes till St Anthony’s, 
which this year happens on the 
first of the Carnival; the next page 
of the diario is, we are glad to see, 
carte blanche. We went yesterday 
to the Jesuits’ Church, to hear heaven 
taken by storm, after a musical siege 
of three and a-half hours’ duration. 
Weary came we away, with sore 
eyes, dull ears, and a wish that we 
might never be induced to assist at 
any pontifical ceremony again; each 
seems to us but a repetition of the 
last, and a// but a mockery of the in- 
telligence which cannot follow, and 
of the heart which takes no part in 
them. 

Determined, however, to see and 
hear every thing, we went early to 
this musical banquet, and by doing so, 
contrived to get ourselves comfort- 
ably fixed between two marble pilas- 
ters, as bright as looking-glasses ; 
(by good-luck we were also placed 
close to that part of the church des- 
tined for the occupation of the Pope 
himself; it was a curule chair, with a 
white satin cushion, in front of one 
of the most gorgeous altars in Rome,) 
the columns being plated from top to 
bottom with lapis lazuli, ribbed 
with gilt metal. Bronze cherubs flut- 
tered on high, with wings weighing 
whole tons, and fagots of wax 
candles blazed away amidst well- 
trimmed lamps, supported on huge 
silver candelabra. At last the music 
begins—one or two voices break out 
finely, and fill the aisles and nave 
with unsupported melody ; then comes 
the choral chant to sustain them, 
under cover of which, loud-tongued 
Forestiere may, as usual, be heard all 
round, when every body is silent; 
and much-enduring Italians turn 
round on their knees to look at stout 
heretics who stand. * Moses’ prayer” 
was sung; a sort of bravura seemed it 
to our ears, only welcome by giving 
promise, that at last the Pope’s toilet 


is nearly finished. Ah, we were mis- 
taken there, and the organ’s brazen 
lungs had-to be put in requisition 
again and again. At length, how- 
ever, there was more stir about the 
enclosed parterre, and they were evi- 
dently beginning to expect him in 
right earnest. Censers had been in 
full swing for the last quarter of an 
hour, and priesthood in abundance 
had been collecting about the altar, 
dusting it and rubbing it down, and 
smoking it according to rubric, and 
crossing each other’s path, and bob- 
bing and bowing, some in short skirts, 
and some in long; fingering each 
other’s lace, dodging each other's 
footsteps, chanting a few staves of 
gibberish, lighting and distributing 
candles at a great rate; it was, in 
short, a perfect hive—while the twin 
organs, like opposing shepherds in an 
eclogue, peal away, and take wind to 
blow again. At last, when the vast 
interior of the church, which we had 
entered in a brilliant sunshine, no 
longer received its light from without, 
and was only brilliant where the can- 
dles burned ; when the colossal frescos 
of the high dome had quite disappeared 
in the deepening shades of evening, 
and while one of the organs was war- 
bling its most linnet-like notes, we 
saw the soldiers, who filled the nave 
as usual with double ranks, begin to 
turn their huge hairy caps towards 
the door; for the bells that had hi- 
therto been ringing from without, 
had suspended their peals, and a great 
muster of the church might now be 
seen winding its jesuitical way towards 
the Pope’s position. A priest, bearing 
a crucifix, precedes the Pope—a 
plain-looking, vulgar-faced perso- 
nage is Gregory XVI., with all the 
accessories of his cardinals, who form 
a brilliant half-moon of bright scar- 
let, and put all the gear of the church 
out of countenance ; the very church- 
hangings look dim beside them, and 
the robes of bishops are the very rai- 
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ment of humility before their dazzling 
red—Oh! such a * function!” it was 
neither a farce, nor a pantomime, nor 
an opera, but a monstrous jumble of 
the three—and so long—so unendu- 
rably long—even the imperturable 
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Swiss guards, worn out with fatigue, 
became savagely restless, and held 
their halberds as if they longed to 
have somebody to poke at to relieve 
the tedium of their service. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CARNIVAL—1841. 


When our carnival commenced last 
year, the thermometer stood at 70° 
in the shade ; the willows in the Borg- 
hese were green, and the sward of the 
Pamfili was flowered with crocuses 
and anemonies. People had begun 
even earlier to ¢al/k about spring, and 
to dress in spring fashion; nor could 
a Roman Lent have been ushered in 
by weather which afforded a greater 
indemnity for its existence. So soon 
as the sun had risen on the first day 
of that carnival, he began to mount 
the sky with incredible rapidity, as 
though he feared, by tarrying, to be 
too late for the horse-race in the Cor- 
so at eight that morning. We had al- 
ready thrown open our windows, and 
had gone out to breathe midsummer 
air in April, and, while we voted a hot- 
tea-and-coffee break fast a bore, turned 
listlessly over English newspapers, 
full of all the miseries of winter, re- 
cipes for coughs and chilblains, lives 
sacrificed to fire, or to the want of it, 
accidents to skaters on the Serpen- 
tine, guards of northern mails frozen 
to death on their seats, or found in 
snow-drifts beside their letter-bags! 
In further token of the warmth of the 
weather and the forwardness of the 
season, we remarked that the beggars 
and the dogs, an almost equal nui- 
sance, swarmed already on the public 
ways, and beset the Pincian obelisk, 
(that spot in all Rome where the set- 
ting sun lingers latest to warm the 
chilly invalid,) and haunt at all hours 
that well-known scalinata, where 
about Christmas-tide’and later, the 
pifferart with their pipes, and their 
goats, and their fawn-like children, 
amuse themselves with the large un- 
owned curs of the quarter. To-day, 
none of these occupants except the 
dogs remain, the thoroughfare is un- 
contested, and the masks and the do- 
minoes, so dearto the modern Roman, 
constitute its new population, and 
make it as lively as Regent Street. 
At this season, if you live in the Corso, 
your landlord will take care to remind 


you, as he reminded us, that by a spe- 
cial clause in your contract, he is en- 
titled to one of the windows, even in 
your bedroom, for himself, his family, 
his friends, or any body to whom he 
can /et a window on this great occa- 
sion. It was scarcely eleven o’clock 
when our man-servant, a sulky-look- 
ing fellow in general, found not only 
a tongue, but an unwonted fluency of 
words, as he came into our room, 
loaded with different bits of faded tape- 
stry or old damask curtains, which 
he told us would only cost us acrown 
per window, being supplied to him 
by a friend, and so on our account, 
and on his friend’s, he was anxious not 
to lose a moment in xailing us to a 
bargain, and the aulea in question to 
the outside of our windows. 

It was scarce past mezzo-giorno, 
when the Corso began to show small 
detachments of persons, intent on fun, 
idleness, or mischief. Sand had been 
thickly strewn over the carriage-way, 
and dealers in chalk and in sugar- 
plums were beginning to weigh out 
their commodities ; already had the 
harmless mitraille commenced, and 
nosegays were tumbling in and out of 
carriages, while an occasional eggful 
of mischief marked the well-brushed 
coat of some unsuspecting English- 
man. Masked figures are on the 
look-out for pretty girls, and dex- 
terously hand up to high balconies, 
by help of zig-zag tongs of colossal 
size, the dillet-doux or the cornet of 
bonbons to many a small fair hand, 
which does not, at this season of per- 
mission, scruple to detach the missile. 
The English are distinguishable al- 
ready by the jerk with which they re- 
turn the gentler sprinkling of a hand- 
ful of confetti. ‘ Ecco fiore,’”’ is the 
cry up and down the street, from the 
bearers of baskets full of violets for 
ladies, and of weeds in flower, or dai- 
sies and grass, for the vulgar pelt. 
Bouquets are now beginning to whizz 
about in all directions, and a crowd 
of ragged boys, not by any means em- 
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bellished by the recent epidemic vario- 
la, scramble in the gutters for these, or 
any thing else that has missed its des- 
tination. But hark! there are steps 
on our stairs! The door opens! 
«* This way, ladies, if you please,” and 
oh, what a balcony of beauties in a 
very short space of time was ours! 
Several pairs of English eyes of the 
first water were seen in that balcony ; 
and a little crowd of young virgins, as 
closely packed as moss rosebuds in 
a Covent-Garden nosegay. Happy 
us! whose window commands the 
whole scene in the street, and whose 
eye commands the nearest approach 
to that window! The street is already 
in an uproar, as if they were getting 
up the Zrozs Jours, and beginning the 
Barricades. We really must look 
over those fair shoulders and see what 
is coming. There goes a long car- 
riage, with a tall tin cheminez in the 
centre, built to look like a steam. 
boiler; a crew of black dominoes on 
board look very piratical, and deter- 
mined to give no quarter ; as they pass 
us they pour in a double volley of a 
well-aimed cannonade, and of exceed. 
ing pungency. Avocati, in open ba-« 
rouches, stand up in their carriages, 
and harangue the crowd on topics 
which seem to be relished, by the loud 
laughter which follows—loud-lunged 
fellows are they, and secure of a hear- 
ing any where. Harlequins may ca- 
per to-day in beautifully clean streets, 
and Columbines retire without drag- 
gled petticoats. There goes a tooth- 
drawer, carrying a whole jar, of colos- 
sal size, in his hand, to show what his 
wrench can do. There goes an apo- 
thecary, brandishing a certain hydrau- 
lic instrument peculiar to his craft, of 
six feet long at least. Bears, demons, 
Don Quixotes, mermaids, and moun- 
tebanks succeed; and the hail-storm 
increases, and the cretaceous nimbus 
scuds athwart you a little too often, 
and the crowd and the noise are at 
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their height, when, bang!—the report 
of a cannon is heard; instantly sol- 
diers on horseback start from the 
corners of the off streets, and curvet 
away with drawn swords, till every 
carriage has taken the hint and is 
gone, and the masques are drawn up 
in double or treble file. In another 
quarter of an hour a small detachment 
rides at full trot up the street, and the 
people now begin to look towards the 
Piazza del Popolo for the first intima- 
tion of a start. An unfortunate dog, 
who wishes to be an episode in the 
great epic of the day, has broken the 
ranks, hooted from side to side, and 
rushing distractedly along. As on other 
great occasions, we have one or two 
false alarms, but soon know that the 
horses have really started, by the 
fluctuation of the distant crowd, and 
in a second or two more the unmount- 
ed coursers are upon us. We hear 
their nearing tramp and the clatter of 
their hoofs, as, panting, helter-skelter, 
fluttering in feathers, and goaded with 
gilt balls, they whizz past under our 
window ; in two minutes more the 
hubbub of voices is overpowered by a 
new message from the cannon of St 
Angelo, which tells you they have 
reached the goal. The carriages now 
return upon the Corso, and the pelting 
is resumed thicker than ever, and so 
on tili near sunset. Then, on the last 
hour of the last day of carnival, the 
scene changes, aud as night descends, 
every window breaks out into a small 
illumination of beautiful effect, and 
moccoletti is the ery! Every pane of 
every wiudow of every house, has its 
small taper burning, and in the middle 
of the street ten thousand of these 
tapers—carried in the hand, and there 
is no hand without one—sparkle in 
morning brightness, and give the ap- 
pearance of armies of human fire-flies. 
Another hour, and the tranquil moon 
is shining upon the spent energies of 
the carnival. 


Povr’s BENEDICTION. “ 


A more glorious day never dawned 


than the llth of April. Every street 
sent forth its population, and the city 
was stirring in its innermost recesses 
—a thousand different currents all 
tended one way—and Rome entire 
seemed forming itself into one vast 
procession across the Tiber. The 


castle of St Angelo presented a thick 
hedge of heads upon heads along its 
parapet. The back and unfrequented 
street of S¢ Spirito became to-day a 
useful diverticulum from the more 
central Via St Angelo, and fortunately 
split the swarming- populace into 
streams of unequal breadth; so on we 
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went, and on, and on—expecting pre- 
sently to be finally entangled, and 
fixed for an hour or two, as an ele- 
ment of a mass that was equally before 
us and behind. At last, however, we 
reached the object of our wish, and 
got beyond the obelisk of the piazza, 
in a line with the two magnificent 
fountains, whose conduit pipes had 
been recently cleaned to give full scope 
to the play of their waters, and from 
this position we will first tell the reader 
what we saw. We saw the central 
window of the Basilica with large 
coloured awnings hanging over, and 
a fine canopy; such as thrones have in 
kings’ chambers, and much superb 
upholstery of silks and velvets. Be- 
low and around this spot we saw and 
heard a buzzing mass of concentrated 
eagerness, which filled the immense 
piazza, as far as they were permitted 
by the armed force of the church, which 
seems as ready to smite, if it dared, 
as the irritable apostle himself. Re- 
giments of these heroes gird the whole 
front of the building, and leave an 
empty area for bands of music and 
the manceuvres of the Pope’s cavalry. 
Carriages full of pretension and pret- 
tiness are soon obliged to back—so 
will the soldiers—on a densely com- 


pressed crowd in the rear, amongst 
which you may see the most striking 
provincial costumes ; for Albano and 
Frescati, and every village which skirts 
the Appenine, has its own petticoat— 
green, scarlet, or amber-coloured—and 
its own mode of disposing kerchief or 


riband. These are mixed just as 
the painter’s pallet would desire, with 
rough-shod contadini, in leathern gait- 
ers and sheep-skins with the fleeces 
upon them, and are further chequered 
by the various liveries of prince, car- 
dinal, or ambassador. As we seldom 
see a vast crowd in England looking 
up in eager anticipation to any thing 
but a gibbet, the high window to 
which all eyes are now turned strikes 
us with an indescribable feeling, and 
we want no more than that one grand 
unity of object to repay us for our 
trouble in assisting at it. The drums 
and the high-hung bells are all peal- 
ing away, and a respectable-looking 
man of many campaigns rides forth 
into the midst, in fine regimentals and 
unsheathed sword, and looks up like 
the rest, while his horse, which does 
not look up, careers in front of the 
all-important window, and the band is 
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playing away, and every body is talk- 
ing of all that is to take place, and 
quite contented to stand for an hour, 
expecting to be blessed; forthechurch - 
knows what she is about, and makes 
her masses and her girandoles of suf- 
ficient length to leave no fugitive im- 
pression; and so the bells went on, 
presenting us their open mouths for 
the thousandth time, and swinging 
backwards and forwards to show how 
happy they were on this great occa- 
sion. It was only when Attention, 
tired of her tiptoe attitude, and indeed 
weary of any one attitude whatever, 
began to rest herself on the sides of 
her feet and yawn, that a sudden 
silence fixed us afresh. The balcony 
where the Pope is expected, and 
where a crowd of different subordi- 
nate functionaries had hitherto been 
stationed, is filling fast with white- 
robed episcopacy and silver tinsel mi- 
tres. Then came the officiating car- 
dinals, and then a huge plume is seen 
surmounting a scarlet uniform, both 
of which are the property, it seems, of 
one Captain Pfeffer, the centurion of 
the Swiss guard—for even in a pa- 
geant the church cannot trust itself to 
its proper empire on the mind and 
heart, nor, if soldiers there must be, to 
its own faithful Romans—the said 
Pfeffer comes at present to show him- 
self, and further to give the Romans 
a notion of the prosopa of the s- 
schylean drama, Violence and Strength. 
More pontifical upholstery, in silver, 
in gold, and in satin, is now being at- 
tached to the ledge of the balcony, 
and the Pope will not tarry. He 
comes! !—a louder peal of bells from 
the melted brass of Agrippa’s Pantheon 
acknowledges his approach. The can- 
nons of St Angelo (more of Agrippa’s 
property, consecrated or desecrated, 
as the case may be) are unmuzzled, 
andthe match is applied! Scarcely 
have we time to cast our eye once 
more on the piazza, around which 
cohorts of ill-dressed shabby soldiers 
have stood, shouldering arms and 
yawning for the long-withheld bene- 
diction, when the drums are snatched 
hastily from the pavement, and a mi- 
litary march of all things is struck 
up! Hecomes! That is the Pope! 
There he is with two tiny gilt cruci- 
fixes before him! Off mitres! Off 
hats, red ones and all! for the pasha 
of three mitres is athand. A slowly- 
approaching chair, bearing a persone 
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age dressed in flowing robes and back- 
ed by a long “ tail”’ of prelacy, arrives 
at the open space, and is in front of 
all eyes—a huge white bird seems he 
at this distance with some strange 
plumage on its crest—hush! hush !— 
we bend forward with the multitude, 
and are half idolaters already! What 
asilence! the imposing solemn silence 
of such a multitude, during which the 
great pontifical bird stirs not a fea- 
ther! and now a flag is thrown out 
from the window, to warn the bells in 
the belfry, who have told it in an in- 
stant to the cannon at St Angelo, who 
are telling it to the people who know 
it already! The object of all eyes 
now rises like a large white albatross 
on a rock, preparing to descend over 
the sleeping waters below. Erect 
stands the “ Pontifex Maximus” 
amidst that motley cortege, and hav- 
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ing made the sign of the cross, the 
white sleeves fluttering forth to the 
breeze at their full extent of inflation. 
He speaks, and you hear him speak, 
though you cannot collect the words. 
He subsides into his arm-chair, and 
the thing is over! Still not a sound! 
but when the slowly-receding form 
has disappeared, then thousands, un- 
der the first influence of the homao- 
pathic dose of benediction administer- 
ed to them, fight and scramble for 
the indulgences or bonbons which are 
falling profusely and promiscuously 
among them from the baleony—first 
come first served! There is luck in 


spiritual as in temporal things. Dogs 
howl! the sounds of whips and car- 
riages break the silence! and secular 
affairs are resumed as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened. 


Tue GIRANDOLA. 


Within that giant mole, 
Scowls the fell bandit; from its towering height 
Old Tiber’s flood reflects the Girandole, 
Its rockets, balls, and showers of arrowy light!” 


Describe a girandola, indeed! said 
a friend, as he looked isis astonishment 
at it for the first time, from a window 
facing the bridge, and saw the dark 
bronze of Michael and his sword 
glaring in the rosy light of an artifi- 
cial aurora. Well! we know that we 
cannot describe it; but we have just 
seen it for the second time, and are in 
such a state of intoxication from the 
effects of gunpowder, that we are de- 
termined to say something about it— 
and so here goes! We had waited 
above an hour on the third story of a 
small dingy house on the bank of the 
Tiber, opposite St Angelo, in a mere 
cobbler’s garret, (for the hour’s rent 
of which the poor people—glad may 
they be of Easter—get twelve crowns 
or more.) The three-nozzled brass 
lamp—the light of which was included 
in our contract—refused to burn any 
longer, without fresh oil and new trim- 
ming—with nocreature comforts about 
us, no carpet, no fire, exeept a pan of 
wood ashes, which soon gave some of 
us headache, and compelled us to re- 
treat, and catch cold, as a matter of 
preference, at the open door or win- 
dow. The conversation of our party, 
animated and firework-like at first, 
began also to bura dim ; the squibs of 


small-talk had been long discharged ; 
the street-noises of hoops, and whips, 
and soldiers keeping order, and pe- 
destrians resisting, and pushing; and 
striving towards the scene of action ; 
the commingled discords and _ perpe- 
tual buzz of voices below ; the auri- 
cular evidence of all that crowds do 
and suffer, was astounding, and yet 
had ceased to be noticed—when bang! 
a booming message from the castle 
walls bids us be ready—for they were. 
Anon a second signal! the explora- 
tory rocket cleaves the air, and in one 
brief moment is a mile over our heads, 
while 20,000 brains conceiving in 
that same moment the same act of 
volition, 20,000 pairs of the muscles 
appointed to that office, lift up as 
many pairs of eyes to pursue the 
rocket and its fortunes, till it falls 
with its wide spread golden shower, 
copious enough to baptize half the 
population of the Borgo. Then came 
a short pause of silence and darkness, 
during which the stars had time to 
peep out to see what was the matter, 
and what was to happen next. To 
tell of all that succeeded this signal, 
one should, indeed, have words that 
kindle like the things they speak of; 
in place of which, we, alas! are pro- 
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vided only with a few lucifer matches, 
to be applied to the tip of the reader's 
imagination. The dam then gave 
way at once, and there was an awful 
outbursting of fire, as well-ordered 
and effective as the play and spray of 
the magnificent fountains on the 
matchless Piazza of the Vatican it- 
self. All round the castle walls, at 
once came forth some miracle of py- 
rotechny ; and in the midst, the giant 
form of Hadrian’s mole, till now 
scarcely visible in the darkness, stood 
out in all its opaque grandeur, backed 
by incredible varieties and gradations 
of coloured light. Streams of liquid 
amber, and of molten gold and silver, 
flowed in commingled streams over 
the battlements, welling forth like 
water overlapping the tips of the huge 
granite tazzas in the public ways. 
White sheaves of a fiery harvest. field 
were projected from the Solfaterro, 
and widening as they rose, burst their 
bonds at a suitable elevation, and sent 
down whole cart-loads of the ears of 
that corn of which they were com- 
posed, into the Tiber, which reflected 
them as they approached, and then 
quenched and absorbed them for 
ever. 

A few seconds’ pause, and but a 
few, allowed our mouths time for ex- 
clamations, and our minds to take up 
a position for the reception of greater 
marvels, during which the dark old 
castle stood again, as it always stands, 
in silent grandeur over the flood— 
when crack, crack, crack, crack, the 
batteries are at it again! and so soon 
as the rolling cannonade is over, there 
is an upsend from the mines beneath— 
a donation from all the demons that 
are at work there, of strangely confi- 
gurated bodies that cross each other’s 
paths in all sorts of eccentric and 
lawless courses, and career away in 
surprizes, which indeed deserve their 
name. ‘Some send you down a legacy 
of young serpents, wriggling and zig- 
zagging through the air; some are 
rapped upwards from you for ever in 
a loud thunderclap ; some rain rubies 
and emeralds over your hat, but you 
hold it out in vain—they are too sub- 
tile to reach the earth, and dissolve, 
like soap bubbles, ere they fall. It is 
long since it rained riches at Rome ; 
Livy's showers of marvellous things 
are good in their way, but he never of 
a surety saw any thing like this, in 
any year ab Urhe Condita, 

Mateh me out of the realms of fire 


itself those incredibly beautiful and 
surpassing greens, those turquoise 
and sapphire blues, which oft as the 
dishevelled meteor shapes her tresses 
‘“‘ high o’er the archangel’s sword,” 
are flung forth with such prodigality 
from above! but hark !—a whole vol- 
ley of rockets has taken eternal leave 
of this nether world, to announce the 
conclusion of the act, and another 
pause of the pyrotechnic storm. Eyes 
up! you should have had a place in 
the Nassau balloon to make out which 
got in first; and if the Nassau balloon 
had been transfixed, as it would have 
stood good chance of being, by some 
of these aerial Lancers, caro mio, there 
is no saying what would have become 
of you! But neither is there time to 
think about it, for now the wheel-work 
begins, Ixion’s or Catherine’s, or by 
whatever name, wheels of fire prodi- 
giously transcending those of Phaeton 
in his adventurous day’s drive! —_wheels 
with blue ruin round their tires, and 
empyreal axle-trees to turn upon, re- 
volving too swiftly for their spokes to 
be seen in motion, and spreading rich 
kaleidoscopes in all the variety of 
those concentric colours which please 
the human eye from infancy to age; 
whether seen on a revolving card, or 
the “ volubile buxum”’ of the boy’s top, 
which he learns to paint as soon as he 
can spin it. Roman candles, in this 
city of candlesticks and long moulds, 
ought to be worth looking at; and 
there behold a thousand of them at 
once, popping up their blue balls as 
big as oranges, with all the dexterity 
of Chinese jugglers; while brillantint 
disperse their treasures round the 
castle moat, and jasmines of unearthly 
growth, and wreathed by fire. proof 
fingers, invite those that have the 
entrée to the Fire- King’s bowers, and 
fountains all his own irrigate the par- 
terres of the Fire-King’s garden. In 
the midst of all this furious and vari- 
ous and exhaustless ignition, aud while 
you gaze, and gaze, and gaze, your 
ears are stunned by a last outburst of 
prodigious violence—10,000 missiles 
are launched at full speed in the air, 
and the next moment all is dark and 
silent, and cold—and Easter is over. 
Verily, blue brimstone, and dull- 
burning charcoal, and deflagrating, 
harmiess nitre, which we doctors 
reckon a covding thing, produce stran 
wonders! but they work not quite 
alone—the rosy strontian from the 


hilis of Argyll, concerning which 
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“* Hope told a flattering tale” some 
fifty years ago, must take a trip to 
Vesuvius, and con a new lesson at the 
fountain-head ; Elba must send us 
store of iron-filings ; the copper-mine 
must be put under contribution ; and 
even antimony and arsenic dulcified 
and rendered palatable by gum-lac, and 
sugar aud flour, and what not, must 
enter into our pastes. The connec- 
tion of the first of those metals with 
throwing up every thing is a familiar 
fact, and scarcely less so that an em- 
poisonneur at Stafford got people per- 
suaded to take the others in *‘ drops,” 
under the pretence that they were 
tasteless. ‘Tasteless indeed! but we 
should like to know who will venture 
to apply the invidious epithet to the 
arsenical or other “drops” prepared 
by us? We call up our orpiments 
and realgars from the mine to do us 
red and yellow service, and barytes 
in our hands becomes one of the 
lightest bodies in nature, by simply 
obliging him to contract a suitable 
marriage. But what is all the batterie 
de cuisine without the cook? the la- 
boratory without thechemist, the forge 
without Vulcan, the black back- parlour 
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in the Borgo without Berro? There 
must be genius and inventiveness, or 
no Girandole ; you must try, and try, 
and try, and be disappointed, and be- 
gin again ; you must burn your fingers 
and blow them cool again, eat your 
bread with gunpowder hands, make 
Harrowgate water of every drop you 


‘drink, sleep on a cartridge - bolster, 


and be ready to be blown up at a mo- 
ment’'s notice. And why not? surely 
“ sic itur ad astra” —surely among the 
many ways of getting to the stars pre- 
scribed by poets and other authentic 
guides, this must ever appear to be the 
least liable to failure. 

The art is improving like all others 
—long since Beppo was a fuocista, 
they had nothing but white lights to 
show; it is but a few years ago that a 
man charged eight scudi for a box of 
red illumination powder, and it is not 
much later since they had no green; 
now Titian might as well paint with- 
out those colours, asa fuocista set up 
business on white lights for his stock 
in trade. 

And now that we have given the 
reader the jfire-works of Rome, why 
not the water-works ? and so we will. 





THE RIOTS. 


Art last the storm has broken; the 
Corn- League traitors have done their 
worst; and the executive power will 
now show them the impotence of that 
“worst” towards any one the very 
least of those objects which it pro- 
claims. If it had become inevitable 
that: sooner or later such a conflict 
must be weathered, if it was past all 
deprecation that such an experiment 
must be fought through—then we re- 
joice that the explosion has happened 
at this particular time: at a time when 
Parliament is not sitting, from one 
chamber of which issues for ever a 
voice of encouragement to sedition— 
that voice, having now no privilege to 
protect its accursed counsels, is sea- 
sonably gagged: at a time when the 
country is disengaged from foreign 
wars; but above all, at a time when 
the universal revival of prosperous 
auguries has stripped the insurrection 
of any specious alliance which else it 
might have assumed with real distress, 
has alienated from the insurgents a: 
dangerous sympathy, and has forced 
them to become odious in the eyes of 


good citizens, by tempting them into 
tyranny the foulest over their fellow- 
labourers, and into mutinous ingrati- 
tude towards Providence, in the midst 
of a harvest the most splendid on re- 
cord. 

The points are striking, in this vast 
insurrection, which demand earnest 
notice ; for some of them are already 
misrepresented in the London papers, 
many are likely to be forgotten, and 
all are connected with a ease of life 
and death for the welfare of this 
mighty empire. Is it really come to 
this, that every order among us—first, 
midst, and last—are to live under the 
uplifted rod of colliers and weavers ; 
to be threatened in perpetuity with 
the “ five points of the charter ;” and, 
if standing conspiracies go for any 
thing, to hold every atom of our free- 
dom—of our civil rights—and of our 
property, on the sufferance of one sole 
class, and that the very lowest (ex- 
cept paupers) and the most desperately 
ignorant amongst us? We know the 
claims of our country: for our own 
parts, we carry these claims almost to 
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an extravagant height. But rather 
than submit to an indignity and a risk 
like that which for years back has been 
offered to the majesty of these ancient 
nations, the atrocious menace from a 
knot of delegates begrimed with soot 
and tarnish—that they, even they, 
will put an end to our whole polity 


and civil existence, by placing us all 


(not their own class, but every class 
amongst us) under some vile scrib- 
bler’s pamphlet entitled “a charter” 
and * five points,” as a supreme law 
for Great Britain,—who would not 
rather choose to migrate into a land 
of forests, having yet but few bles- 
sings of civilization diffused over its 
surface ? 

We write up to the latest moment 
allowed by the press, and, with such 
light as the public journals furnish, 
we will now rapidly review the main 
features and characteristics of this vast 
confluent tumult—the most formidable, 
by its example and its tendencies, of 
any that has ever existed in any region 
of the earth. We say this advisedly: 
the distinctions are several which di- 
vide this insurrection from any other 
on record. In England, up to this 
time, no riots have ever occurred 
having any, the smallest, connexion 
with disorganizing plans; in these 
riots, though often disowned by local 
mobs, many times over has been hoist- 
ed the banner of the people, calling 
themselves Chartists; and we need 
not to tell any man of reasonable un- 
derstanding, that this thing calling 
itself the Charter, would to-morrow, 
if it were conceded, establish a Par- 
liament of paupers. One of the five 
points enacts universal suffrage—a 
second abolishes all property qualifi- 
cation of the simplest kind for Parlia- 
mentary candidates—a third, by en- 
acting daily wages fur the members, 
would remove the last shadow of a 
repulsion such as now exists to the 
needy, or even destitute, men of clever 

speechifying talents, fur entering, by 
a vast majority, into the composition of 
our legislative body. What follows? 

That within three weeks, were it mere- 

ly to earn their wages, the new house 

of legislators would have abolished all 
funded property, under the showy 
pretence of remitting to the people 
that annual thirty millions of taxes 
requisite for meeting the interest. 

Their second step would be, what al. 

ready they parade as an “‘ equitable 

distribution” of property; and at this 
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point they would first begin to learn 
the fatal reaction of their first mea- 
sure. At this moment, we see men 
notorious for wealth, and so far within 
the reach of better counsels, as is 
argued by the fact that they are bro- 
thers to members of the present par- 
liament, actually hounding on the 
people to substitute, for a course of 
momentary violence which must soon 
recoil upon themselves, a cool, deter- 
mined combination for obtaining the 
five points— which being obtained, we 
have explained what would be inevit- 
ably their first act. And if, by any 
lucky accident, intestine feuds amongst 
members of the new parliament should 
intercept, at the very first opening, 
this capital measure of destruction, 
then—because by another of the five 
points, each parliament is to reach its 
natural death within the twelve months 
—of course, the mob electors would 
return no man to the second parlia- 
ment but such as would enter into 
solemn securities for passing their 
sine-qua-non measures. Besides which, 
a sixth point would soon be added to 
this ** Quinquarticular”’ code, viz.— 
that, in respect to all restive members 
who should presume, after a certain 
settled warning, to disobey the ordersof 
their constituents, a power should be 
held in reserve for suspending their 
wages; being an acknowledged mer- 
cenary servant, self-proclaimed to be 
such by the badge of wages, no mem- 
ber, under such a system, could for 4 
moment resist what would then have 
become so reasonable a condition of 
service. A mob-flunky he would have 
become, and the duties of a mob: 
flunky he must discharge, or else be 
committed to a treadmill—though it 
were Mr Cobden, Mr Hawes, or Mr 
Marshall himself. Such being the 
machinery for coercing the House into 
obedience, and having adverted to its 
first measure, we now point to the 
second, viz. the ‘equitable adjust- 
ment.” Often, and significantly, has 
this been mentioned, in the way of 
hope and consolation, by the Char- 
tists. Whatis meant, under any mys- 
tification of words we need not say, 
is—one universal partition, amongst 
the nineteen millions in the island, of 
the existing property, be its nature 
what it may, and under whatsoever 
tenure. Here first the legislators 
would learn the meaning of a reac- 
tion. They would be headed back 
in hideous confusion by their own 
2D 
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previous act. Those who had been 
put down in their lists as good 
for two hundred thousand pounds, 
would produce their documents as 
shareholders in societies past all 
counting, or in obligations upon 
others holding such property, or in 
deposits with bankers. The call 
would travel back upon the banks, 
and from the banks upon the funds. 
In the funds, or else in the unfunded 
debt, [that is, in exchequer bills, which, 
for a known convenience, are a fa- 
vourite investment with bankers,] 
would be found the vast overbalance 
of all debts owing by banks. But the 
public debt, funded or unfunded, 
resting on the very same security, 
had already by the terms of the case 
ceased to exist. And we may add 
this fact, wholly overlooked by the 
Chartists, that in every high!y civi- 
lized country an enormous proportion 
of what is called (and rightly called, 
under the reign of justice) the national 
property, has its existence in men’s 
good faith, intentions, average pros- 
pect of life, and current means of 
keeping pace with past contracts. 
Such a man is reputed, nay, he re- 
putes himself, worth fifty thousand 
pounds. He is so in effect; and the 
proof of it is seen in the issue at his 
death, fifteen years hence, when he 
will leave effectually, and not nomi- 
nally, the power over fifty thousand to 
his representatives. But, when you 
come to plunder him, he will not be 
found good for five of the fifty. Twen- 
ty thousand he held on the security 
of a mortgage; but the very estate 
on which this mortgage is secured, has 
been already partitioned and carried 
to account. Many thousands will be 
ultimately traced to the funds; and 
the attempt to evade that form of 
bankruptcy by fancied collateral se- 
curities on insurance offices, turnpike 
trusts, or other endless depositories 
of capital, will be like the vain effort 
of Frenchmen to escape across the 
frontiers; now they turned down a 
bridle-road to the right, and now 
down a village-lane or a mountain 
sheep-track to the left ; but, alas! all 
was mockery. The bridle-road—the 
lane—the sheep-track—all led back 
eventually to the main royal-road 
terminating in a fortified city; and at 
those gates all further hope was ex- 
tinguished. A larger proportion by 
much of British property, than of 
other European property, is of that 


kind which depends upon a word— 
upon a breath—upon an aerial “ un- 
derstanding.” As a subject for plun- 
der, many a millionaire would col- 
lapse into nothing at all, And yet it 
would be no true argument to say— 
* Well, then, if they are such windy 
bladders as you describe them, the 
sooner they are probed the better; 
for thus there is one delusion less,” 
Not so; whilst the law reigns, there 
is no delusion, The delusion first 
arises when the empire of Parliamen- 
tary confiscation arises. Allow the 
time, allow the reciprocities of good 
faith, allow the regular accumulation 
of the public funds, allow the fulfil- 
ment of all contracts, (which can only 
be fulfilled through the currency of 
their several periods, and would perish 
violently by asummary demand)—th s: 
things allowed, there is no delusion. 
But if a spoliator attempts to convert 
such delicate and susceptible property 
into gold and silver, then in every 
case it will prove delusive in excess ; 
‘“‘not enriching him,” the spoliator, 
*‘and making us,’ the owners, poor 
indeed.” Look at the English funds; 
can there be a better security at this 
moment? Is there any known estate 
in land, houses, or what you please, 
upon which you have an equally good 
assurance, that you will be paid up to 
the last farthing of your claim, at a 
day and within hours that are assign- 
able? Yet we all know, that there 
is no real capital corresponding to 
this enormous annual interest. In 
that sense, it is a delusion—a huge in- 
flated tympany, which would collapse 
into nothing when once punctured. 
But what then? Is it a delusion that 
thirty millions of pounds sterling are 
annually enjoyed by individuals and 
societies, or made over to others in 
equitable discharge of contracts ? 
What could any proprietor do with 
an estate in houses or lands that he 
cannot do with an estate in the funds? 
The annual interest has never failed 
for a day since the public debt began ; 
and, if he wishes to use his estate as a 
capital, he needs only a very short 
notice—no adyertisements—no far- 
sighted arrangements —no_ costly 
deeds of conveyance or public auc- 
tions—summarily to convert his no- 
minal into a real capital. This great 
basis, underdrawn below the vast edi- 
fice of mutual faith between private 
parties—as, in one sense, itself a de= 
tusion, (because dependent only upon 
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pledged only by Parliamentary faith,) 
so also, in a sense more virtually true, 
is the great arch of support to incal- 
culable interchanges of good faith. 
upon which reposes a better half of 
the public property. The eight or 
nine hundred millions of the national 
debt are far below the superstructure 
of annual debt undertaken and dis- 
charged — partly through indirect 
agency by banking, &c., but partly 
by the direct aid of that ideal capital ; 
ideal, but performing the functions of 
capital the most real. The parent in- 
terest considered as a capital, and all 
the derivative interests, become delu- 
sions, and the emptiest of delusions, 
from the moment when the robber 
handles them; they are the happiest 
of human devices for promoting an 
iudefinite prosperity, so long as good 
faith and the steady domination of a 
known rule are allowed to move on 
uodisturbed and unfettered. How 
merely dust and ashes are all estates 
reposing on elaborate interchangeable 
engagements of good faith, from the 
instant when they are breathed upon 
by the foul breath of pillagers, may 
be judged of by this—that even the 
real estates of a nation, the most real 


aod absolute that can be imagined, 
the fee-simple of the select parts 
amongst the national lands, have never 
fetched a reasonable price when 
brought into the market by the hands 


of spoliators. Look at the cases of 
church property, glebe lands, or tithes, 
as offered for sale in England, Scot- 
land, France, and recently in Spain 
and in Portugal. The movement was 
partly prompted in all these cases by 
the secret pressure of a growing pub- 
lic necessity ; and yet in all, happen- 
ing to fall in with a spirit of rabid 
spoliation in the sellers and buyers, 
the measure proved one of dreadful 
disappointment to the original pro- 
moters and speculators. Here the 
spoliators were baffled by their own 
act in overloading the market ; against 
which Spain has vainly endeavoured 
to take precautions by throwing the 
sales into successive instalments. But 
the result has always been—that 
whilst, in the next generation, it was 
found that the final purchaser had 
drawn an excessive prize, the original 
and summary vendor fared as the 
owner of a wheat-field in the month 
of May, who gives it up to the dis- 
cretion of a cavalry regiment. Con- 
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taxes conventionally pledged, and - 
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‘taining twenty acres, the field might 


have yielded sixty quarters of grain— 
that is, a year’s support for every oné 
of sixty men; but grazed so premaé 
turely by the horses, it will barely 
yield one day’s feed. Such is the 
collapse of property the most abso- 
lutely real—property heaven-insured 
against depreciation, when used for 
conversion into far less real property 
—gold, for instance, or silver—by the 
agitated and trembling robber. His 
own panic, the panic which he has 
spread over property in general, 
reaches himself by a retributive reflux. 
And if property in this extreme of 
solidity touches so abject a point of 
public depression, we may readily 
imagine how much frailer than frailty 
must be that tremulous species of pro« 
perty in the other extreme, which de+ 
pends upon credit, or which abuts 
tinally (by however long a circuit) 
upon any public incorporations which 
themselves, in the Jast resort, abut 
upon the public funds. Mere credit 
wavers and oscillates, like a candle out 
of doors on a windy night, with the 
breath of a rumour; and as to the 
publie securities—mediate in banks, 
&e., or immediate in the funds—all of 
them depend absolutely, and without 
a chance of retrieval, upon that fiat of 
a parliament which first created thems 
and which has all along sustained 
them. 

Why do we go into this discussion 
at such a moment of hurry? Because 
by less than advertising the true mean- 
ing, and the dreadful consequences of 
the “ five points”—by less than an ex- 
posure of the robber Parliament, which 
beyond all doubt and all delay the 
‘¢ five points” promise us, it would be 
impossible to expose the real differ- 
ence in presumption, in malice, and in 
evil tendency, by which the present 
riots radiating from Lancashire, stand 
distinguished from all former riots at 
home, and froin all foreign riots, (ex- 
cept those of the two French Revo- 
lutions.) A Jacquerie, it may be said, 
goes the same length in principle: 
this sort of insurrection has repeatedly 
existed on the continent; more than 
once as to the éhing in France; in 
Germany, on several occasions during 
the middle ages; and perhaps for the 
last time in the Anabaptist villanies 
at an early stage of the 16th century. 
But sometimes these popular move- 
ments have had their first origin in a 
bread tumult, (what in Scotland, from 
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a local peculiarity of the food, was 
technically known as a meal mob ;) 
often in the pressure of a local tax, (as 
was the case in the brief Neapolitan 
mutiny under Masaniello the fisher- 
man ;) often in the hatred to foreign 
rulers, (which popular feeling co-oper- 
ated with the tax in the case last 
mentioned ;) often in just and courage- 
ous adherence to ancient laws or pri- 
vileges wrongfully and abruptly an- 
nulled, (as in the very interesting in- 
surrection of the Commons in Castile 
during the first absence in Germany 
of the Emperor Charles V.;) but 
almost uniformly with the excuse of 
some deep provocation, in long pre- 
vious oppression by an irresponsible 
noblesse, or in usurpation by the 
crown. At present there may have 
been oppressions: there may be that 
excuse for our rioters: we fear there 
is: these grievances, for instance, were 
recently alleged, (meeting at the 
Crown Inn, Bolton.) Supposing them 
true, afterwards will come the ques- 
tion— Who was the oppressor, and 
who is marked out for the victim ? 
The corn-league masters are the 
oppressors, the nation is marked for 
the victim. These are grievances: 
** Reduction of our wages ; unjust and 
unreasonable abatements ; forcing upon 
us unhealthy and disagreeable houses ; 
charging exorbitant rents; meanly and 
avariciously employing apprentices to 
supersede the regular journeymen ; 
curtailing wages by not paying up to 
the list almost unanimously agreed to ; 
thus proving their (the masters’) un. 
principled meanness and trickery.” 
Sticking to this memorial of wrong, 
proving it, and not, arrogantly beyond 
all known arrogance, intermeddiing 
with fundamental politics, the work- 
ing people of Lancashire would have 
carried along with them the sympa- 
thies of all England. * But ail have 
not intermeddled with politics: some 
have even disclaimed politics by 
printed bills.” We must not too 
much rely upon that. It is the dis- 
ease, and oftentime the providential 
euthanasy of such mobs congregated 
for riot, that they fall into anarchy ; 
and therefore, if we receive it as a 
fair condition for pronouncing judg- 
ment upon them, that first of all they 
must be of one mind, that is a con- 
dition which never will be realized: 
with a sufficient motive, as, for in- 
stance, with any anxiety for the public 
judgment on themselves, artificially 
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they could organize such a schism, in 
preparation beforehand of the plea 
that all had not agreed to the géneral 
counsels, whilst taking good care that 
no practical loss of strength should 
thus accrue to their faction. But as 
to these mobs—they traffic not in ex- 
cuses ; they regard not any pleas in 
justification; they are reckless of the 
public judgment. Their present of- 
fence, its head and front, is—that they 
defy and make war upon the public 
beyond the ring-fence of their own 
labouring order; their audacity (many 
times we have reason to repeat, 
an audacity absolutely without pre- 
cedent) goes to this length—that 
they, the men without property, do 
not demand to be placed on the level 
of those who have property; do not 
ask for equal political rights; do not 
ask for oue moiety of the legislating 
authority: no! this contents them 
not; they will not even be satisfied 
with the larger share of the law- 
making power. No, no: their war-cry 
is—‘** We that have hitherto had none, 
intend now to have all. We will not 
take a part of the public power inthis 
vast empire; we will not take the 
larger part; but we, the weavers, 
tailors, cobblers, and cotton-spinners, 
insist on having the whole. And not, 
mark you, as any concession or in- 
dulgence, but as our right—too long 
kept from us by violence.” For as 
to the pretence that they allow the 
men of property to vote, that is the 
merest fraud, that could never blind 
any man of reflection. The suffrages 
of property would be so utterly 
swamped and engulfed by those of 
the no-property men, that to struggle 
at all would be the mere farce of a 
consciously-impotent protest. Out 
of nineteen million heads in thi¢ 
island, not three hundred thousand 
are connected with property sufficient 
to ensure the conservative instincts 
and sympathies of properties. This 
is a subject which at some future 
opening we design to treat, upon 
some former experimental enquiries of 
our own in that direction ; we doubted 
then how far the possession of a com- 
fortable property would act upon the 
politics of an individual, whether by 
associating him to the interests of the 
aristocracy, or by associating him ia 
feeling and habits to the wishes of 
the democracy. That point we settled 
satisfactorily, but not to our satisfac- 
tion ; and the result weshall attempt to 
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give atafutureday. For the present, 
we content ourselves with throwing 
the considerate reader upon the sim- 
ple relation in point of numbers be- 
tween the property and the no-pro- 
perty classes. Were the first even a 
million, then the other would be eigh- 
teen millions for England and Scot- 
land. Each class must have the same 
divisor* for ascertaining the number 
of voters; consequently, the quotients 
will exhibit the very same relations. 
But besides the general question aris- 
ing as to property so circumstanced 
(by quality or by amount) as to link 
the holders much more strongly by 
sympathy with the working class, 
than by interest with the aristocracy, 
there is another outstanding fact which 
tells powerfully against the chances 
of property in such a fearful struggle. 
Many of the master manufacturers, 
of really large and conspicuous pro- 
perties, have shown themselves base 


enough to abjure the natural creed. 


and principles of their own order. 
Some, as mere traitors to principle, in 
gratification of their own vanity, and 
as a solitary means of gaining a dis- 
tinction, have professed themselves 
Chartists: more, perhaps, have done 
this as pure simpletons, accustomed 


to view every thing printed in a book 
as somehow imagiaary and never 


meant to be realized. But there are 
cases before us more flagrant than this. 
There are men both in and out of the 
House, who, under the notion of a 
“capital row,” ora ‘ famous lark,” 
would ery, “ Goit!”’ to any possible 
insurrection; as amongst the Buc- 
aniers, from mere mouotony and 
tedium vite, during their long inter- 
spaces of dull inaction, some were 
always found ready to propose a 
plot for firing the powder magazine 
—never alleging any other reason 
than that thus ‘‘ they would ride to 
h—ll on such a glorious blaze.” 
These, it may be hoped, are few : but 
the numbers of needy people, origin- 
ally well-educated and well-connect- 
ed, who have suffered, in the want of 
suitable employment, a total dissolu- 
tion of principles not less than has 
been produced by decay of wages 
amongst the working orders, are now 
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very great. These people, as a body, 
are every where to be purchased ; 
they are on sale for ever—they and 
their abilities for speaking or for writ- 
ing. But, beside these, conspicuous- 
ly in Parliament do we not behold mem- 
bers of large property who intrench 
themselves in Parliamentary privi- 
lege as a vile mode to eseape the pe- 
nalties of sedition—sometimes even 
of treason? And to what other class 
can we refer that gentleman, brother 
to a senator, who, in a published let- 
ter, addresses the Chartists as a fra- 
ternal co-operator, anxious for their 
prudence, simply because anxious for 
their final success ? So that, upon the 
whole, we are far wide of the truth if 
we flatter ourselves, that even upon 
the aristocracy we are entitled to 
count in their whole nominal extent: 
Nay, as respects that last tower of 
strength and innermost citadel of the 
Gonstitution—the House of Lords, we 
heard, on the authority of a venerable 
and emphatically Conservative peer, 
such a report of the horrid Radical- 
ism which he himself heard bandied 
to and fro at the fireplace in the 
House, as fills us with awe for the ap- 
proach of any great collision between 
the Conservative and destroying forces 
of this country. 

So much it was necessary to say; 
in order to show the real value and 
purport of what is meant by the Lan- 
cashire rioters in threatening us with 
the “five points.” Very many peo- 
ple have never cared to enquire into 
the nature of these points. Had the 
points been two, they might have lis- 
tened to :—but five—all, of course, ab- 
stract * rights of man”—that was too 
much for patience. Far less will be 
a considerate man’s patience, wheti 
he does understand them; and when 
he sees that every one of the five has 
the sole object of “ packing” a pauper 
and mob-dependent House of Com+ 
mons, without opening for challenge 
on the part of property, and under 
summary orders to do the bidding (as 
they take the wages) of the sovereign 
people. This it was necessary to 
expose, in order to show the differencé 
of this insurrection from all former 
insurrections, even when they have 





* Say that this were five: for in order to have the whole amount of fighting men 
from any given multitude, including both sexes and all ages, in order, therefore, to 
intercept all males from sixteen to sixty, it is usual to take four as the divisor. But in 
this case, when the limits are narrower by twenty-one to sixty-three, and with the exclt:- 
sion of debtors, malefactors, idiots, and insane, perhaps five would be a fair divisor: 
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been anti-social, like the Jacquerie. 
Almost universally, indeed, it may be 
said—that in other ages, where politi- 
cal insurrections have arisen, this 
irregularity has been due to the want 
of any natural organ in the political 
system fur expressing the popular 
voice through a legitimate channel. 
With the rise of representative go- 
vernments, all excuse ceases for ap- 
peals by direct insurrection. ‘* But,” 
replies the Lancashire mob, “ the 
House of Commons will not receive 
or discuss our petitions.” ‘ No!” 
we rejoin, “ and impossible you your- 
selves make it that they should. You 
say at intervals, ‘ Your honourable 
House,’ and you call yourselves ‘pe- 
titioners ;’ but you describe the House 
as in act and deed the most infamous 
of confederacies, combined for pur- 
poses of oppression ; swindlers, though 
still, by courtesy, all honourable men ; 
and their enactments, for fifty years 
back, as one series of effurts to help 
themselves and their connexions, at 
any cost or sacrifice to what you de- 
nominate the people. Such petitions 
you know in your hearts were never 
meant or shaped to be received; and 
you had insured beforehand that they 
never should be received. You hoped 
in your malice that thus you could 
gain a double advantage; you would 
have another self-created grievance to 
plead—that your petition had not been 
received; and you would have discharg- 
ed upon the House, or upon as many 
as had the curiosity to read it, all the 
insolence which malice could prempt.”’ 

This other point we might add, in 
which the present riots stand upon a 
different footing from former riots. 
Heretofore one district, that in which 
the supposed grievance spontaneously 
moved the rising, was the only one 
concerned. Frame-breakers went only 
through that district of machinery. 
The incendiary conspirators were 
more sporadic ; but in that same pro- 
portion less gregarious. On this svle 
occasion, we have seen one county 
menacing in mass a movement upon 
another county; Lancashire upon 
Yorkshire; Staffordshire and Cheshire 
upon Lancashire; and so on, until, by 
a resolution passed last week, every 
county, it seems, is to be visited, at 
least by organizing delegates. 

This brings us to the three capital 
points in the conduct on both sides 
(the motions and the counter- motions) 
attending these riots; 1st, The cir- 


cumstances under which the movement 
began ; 2d/y, The kind of opposition 
by which it was faced; 3d/y, The 


main overt act by which it has been 


supported. 

As to the first, we had collected 
(but omit from the pressure of time) 
a series from all the chief trading 
towns of England in the week of the 
explosion, and in the week next be- 
fure the explosion, proclaiming as 
festal news, with one voice from every 
county, the certain revival of trade 
—bursting forth as genially as a Swe. 
dish vernal season—and also the sure 
prospect of a glorious harvest. Su 
much for the excuses urged on the 
ground of distress! 

Secondly. To omit many other ne- 
glects, and apparently imbecile com- 
pliances with the mob, indignantly 
we ask, and in one vwvice will the 
whole respectability of the land—why 
was it allowed, that; according to 
notice previously given, the rioters 
should be suffered to move in masses 
from town to town? thus enabling 
them to assume a strength far beyoud 
what they had, and to prepare excuses 
for timid magistrates by counterfeit 
dangers. But, when boroughreeves 
and chief magistrates are corn-leaguers, 
what else is to be looked for? The 
soldiers and county magistrates seem 
uniformly to have behaved with fideli- 
ty to their duty; the town magistrates 
too often with the imbecility of panic, 
or (sometimes we fear) of collusion. 

Thirdly: We suggest to the Char- 
tists this one consideration :—you, the 
Chartists, rese (you say) for rights ; 
rose as oppressed men; fose on att 
impulse of natural justice, and with a 
corresponding motto, implying that, 
wauting only justice for yourselves, 
you would respect the rights of all 
other persons. Fair words! How 
have you observed them? Fine pro- 
mises! How were they fulfilled? Let 
the answer to this be the warning for 
the rest of your system and its delu- 
sions. You began by robbing whole 
districts ; plundering from bakers and 
sellers of other provisions; levying 
from casual passengers money, under 
bodily fear, on the Queen’s high-road ; 
every one of you, as a party to the 
mob, is an accomplice in felonies past 
counting ; all of you that cannot prove 
personal absence is a debtor, if chal- 
lenged by any of your plundered vic 
tims, to the penalty uf transportation 
—some for fifteen years, some for life j 
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you and the corn-leaguers next pro- 
ceeded to arson ; from that to murder, 
many times attempted, But these 
felonies, you will say, were committed 
upon those whom you viewed as ene- 
mies. How, then, did you treat your 
friends? Fellow chartists and leaguers, 
fellow spinners and weavers, you as- 
saulted—drove violently from work— 
ordered them instantly to plunge their 
families into destitution; and in the 
event of their returning without leave, 
you sent messages to them by express 
delegates, that you would cudgel them 
soundly. 

Behold the children of liberty—be- 
hold the insurgents for the reign of 
justice! And, if the Chartists reply, 
‘Oh! but we were coerced, we could 
not act with freedom.” Exactly so, 
we reply; nobody knows at present 
which felony, out of any particular 
dozen, was committed by a Chartist, 
and which by a Corn-Leaguer. Each 
will state the proportions as nine and 
three, nine for the other party, three 
for hisown. But is not this the gee 
neral moral of all such cases? What 


has now happened will always happen. 
Always there will bean anarchy ; re- 
sponsibility will cease; and that is 
made the very excuse, which is the 


last aggravation of guilt to the offend- 
ing leaders, 

There are other features in these 
fearful manifestations of anti-social 
power, which at another time will call 
for exemplary notice and inquisition, 
both by the press and by the govern- 
ment. In particular, we observe with 
horror the aid given and often volun- 
teered by numerous private families. 
The Times, we see, mentions as a 
special case, that of Haigh Hall, a 
seat of Lord Balearras, near Wigan. 
In this instance we suspend our opi- 
nion, because there is a standing pre- 
sumption in excuse for every lonely 
house, such as a nobleman’s mansion 
is pretty sure to be, that any act of 
the sort is extorted by reasonable ter- 
ror. A small establishment may hap- 
pen to be in residence at a very great 
house ; and even in a great establish- 
ment, such as may be looked for at 
Trentham, (the Duke of Sutherland’s, ) 
which is at the other extreme of the 
insurgent district, but a small part is 
likely to be-armed ; and a still small- 
er fitted for a service of danger pecu- 
liarly terrific: mobs, and’ especially 
under any wild persuasion that they 
are exacting “ vengeance,” being no~ 
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toriously under no self-resttaint, and 
capable of savage cruelties unknown 
amongst men trained to honourable 
warfare, Generally, it ought not to 
be expected of those to whose custo- 
dy are consigned great libraries or 
galleries of art, that they should risk 
such priceless property on a very 
doubtful contest, when by a small 
bribe they can purchase immunity 
from hazard, When a network of 
defence is once thrown over the whole 
district, it becomes the duty of each 
private mansion to co-operate, at some 
risk, with the public system; after 
that, it would be weakening the hands 
of the executive power to collude with 
the robbers by any private treaty : but 
until the public system of defence is 
broughtintoa state of maturity for mea- 
suring itself at all points against the 
insurgent power, each solitary house is 
remitted to its own discretion for making 
the best terms it can with an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of force. No such 
excuse, however, applies to the case 
of large towns, who are always, by 
their professional police, or by a police 
speedily created for the occasion, pre- 
sumably equal to the task of maintain- 
ing the avenues to their own streets 
against vagabond intruders from strange 
places. Even more—it might have 
been expected of individual houses in 
such towns, that they should not let 
down baskets of provisions froin their 
upper windows. All did not adopt 
this measure. It seems, therefore, in 
any case to have been adopted not 
upon a ground of necessity. A mob 
of many thousands, in their hurried 
transit, could neither be detained by 
vengeance before any individual house 
in a long street, where many houses 
beside had given the same affront by a 
refusal; nor could such a mob, with 


no common officers to connect one® 


part of its vast line with another, be 
at all propitiated in fact by a loaf 
given to the leading gang, and refused 
to all in their rear. The benefit, 
therefore, to the individual house must 
be merely imaginary; whilst on the 
other hand, the injury to the public 
service is great, and, by its example, 
unlimited. For the case stands pre- 
cisely thus :—Against the passive re« 
sistance of an insurgent body, confe- 
derated on the principle of not work- 
ing, there would naturally be no remedy 
whatever open to the government, were 
it not that mere necessity of food for 
themselyes and food for their families, 
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a beginning. Then indeed our hearts — 
grow sterner in contemplating their 
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surely and. swiftly brings round a re- 


“» _ medy, thus closing a period of idleness é 
| Whichsig else sure, of itself, without matchless#hsglence and criminal folly, 
inflammatory politics, to prove the But. in any ¢ase,it.is for their own 


a. ‘ mothe of infinite mischief. How con- “interest that‘a.speedy-close should set 
msi jis. remedy acts,.and -ja-how -Hunds‘to theircareer, Now the con- 
brief a numbereof: days it gathers 


tribgtfons of shopkeepers and private 
« strength, ntay-be seen by the follow- families, but much more the.system of . 
ae a me ertain provision. shops in the smaller 
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ousand turn-outs wi reqSre a thou- 
sand pounds a-day to feed them, at 


sixpence a-day, and their families, as 


- ‘stationary, and able to use more eco- 
nomy, at least the same sum. Here 
at once arises a demand of L.28,000 
for each 40,000 insurgents during one 
fortnight. It is supposed that 200,000, 
or five such bodies of 40,000 each, are 
now self-exiled from work; that is,in 
other words, a money demand of one 
hundred and forty thousand pounds 
will be made on the joint-stock purse 
of the insurrection by the end of the 
first fortnight (now nearly accom- 
plished) for the insufficient support of 
the insurgents. Here lies a firm 
natural curb-chain upon the riotous 
body; in which overwhelming re- 
straint, let us say for ourselves, that 
we are far indeed from exulting when 
we think of the rioters as poor men 
pleading for natural rights, against 
cotton masters too often inclined to 
combine for seyere exaction, and 
sometimes (we doubt not) tyrannically 
rapacious. Jf we feel at any moment 
inclined to exult in such a barrier ex- 
isting to the progress of a riotous 
mob, it is when we reflect on the cer- 
tainty with which an idle mob trans- 
migrates into a cruel and sanguinary 
mob, fearful even to themselves, as 
parts bearing a separate interest from 
the whole; but still more, when we 
represent to ourselves this mob—not 
as contending for undoubted rights, or 
natural equities on the model of all 
Scriptural justice, (such as the rights 
of colliers to see their own day’s pro- 
duce of coal fairly weighed in their 
own presence)—but insolently declar- 
ing that they will abrogate the whole 
constitution, laws, and polity of these 
imperial kingdoms at one blow; will 
impose upon us all a new constitution, 
out of which are to emanate such fu- 
ture laws as may be suitable to such 


towns, by which they pletigethemselves * 
to loans or credit, varying in anjiownt 
through one fortnight or upwards in 
tinfe, and most of all the system ad- 
opted by a number of shops in Hyde, 
promising publicly (we quote their 
own words /iteratim) * to assist pecu- 
niary or otherwise,” meaning pro- 
bably to assist by pecuniary means or 
any other, seems entitled to the gra- 
vest judicial investigation: because 
this aid and “ comfort,” as the ancient 
laws call it, tends violently to prolong 
the struggle by weakening its natural 
restraint; and because the Hyde va- 
riety of this case tends more effectu- 
ally to that result, by publishing far 
and wide the knowledge of so encou- 
raging a faith in the justice and the 
ultimate success of the rioters. Were 
it not for these extensive private con- 
tributions, the funds of the rioters 
would be limited to the sums accu- 
mulated by the benefit societies, to 
which multitudes among them have 
contributed ; and where the purpose 
had been entirely under -a private 
agreement, the money will have been 
easily diverted into any other channel 
by an overruling majority; though 
often we believe that want of work is 
the very casus federis contemplated 
by such societies. These accomplices 
in higher stations ought, of all con- 
cerned, to be the most severely pun- 
ished, or at least next after the origi- 
nal instigators of the riots, if they 
should judicially be proved to have 
been the Corn- Leaguers. And in the 
rear of these two cold-blooded accom- 
plices before the act and in the act, 
as regards scrutiny and punishment, 
should be ranged all those who have 
been arrested, or shall be denounced 
and convicted, as coercers of their own 
brethren who had wished to pursue 
their work in quietness, 
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